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“T WASN’T surprised when I heard you had 
taken to story-writing,” said Aunt Anne, un- 
folding the unfinished stocking I could have 
been sure was twin to that I had left her at 
work upon, twenty years before. “It runs in 
the family, you know.” 

“No?” I returnéd, interested on the instant. 
“From whom is the gift inherited ?”’ 

“That is more than I can tell you, if you 
mean where the faculty started in the begin- 
ning. But I can trace it back four generations, 
at least. There was your own grandmother 
on your mother’s side, for instance. I’ve 
heard men like Doctor Speece and John Ran- 
dolph say she was the best classical scholar 
of her sex and day they ever talked with, and 
she was forever busy with her pen. It wasn’t 
so customary for people to print their writings 
in those times, but her letters and poems were 
beautiful! And she'd tell such stories to us in 
the winter evenings as would make us cry and 
laugh together. She was a genius, and a de- 
lightful singer, and very lovely in person and 
disposition. Then there was my first cousin, 
Thomas Willard. He was an editor, and would 
have been famous, only he died young. My 
Will—but you read his one book and the maga- 
zine articles that made such a noise. I have 
everything he ever printed, in the big oak 
chest up stairs, along with the family Bible 
and my husband’s wedding coat. The last 
article was a camp letter that came out in a 
Richmond paper. We had just read it the day 
we heard from Gettysburg.” 

I did not look at her, but I heard the regular 
tlick of her needles as I turned my face aside 
and gazed out of the window, over the line of 
Winter-gray hills to the northeastern horizon— 
the quarter whence the news had come that 





broke the father’s heart, and caused the mother 
to take up the touching lament—‘‘ These two 
things have come upon me in one day—loss of 
children and widowhood!” I knew what Will 
Moore had been to those he left in the home- 
stead, when he buttoned the gray coat over a 
swelling heart, and gave a rakish slouch to the 
inilitary cap, lest the light should sparkle upon 
the water that stood in his eyes. I could see 
the evergreens in the family graveyard at the 
foot of the garden, from where I sat; knew 
under which the father’s white head was pil- 
lowed, just two months after they ‘‘heard 
from Gettysburg.’’ There was a space on 
either side of him for another grave. That on 
the right was to be filled by his wife; that on 
the left was meant for one who would never 
be laid there. Ah, well! the earth covered the 
boy as kindly and securely in the far northern 
battle-ground, the sun shone as brightly, i 
grass was as green. What mattered the sefa- 
ration of the kindred dust so long as the spirits 
of father and son roamed the heavenly fields 
in company? 

My eyes returned to the figure at the fireside 
—a comely old lady in a widow’s dress, with 
eyes that saw too far, in these latter days, to 
be always mournful, and lips whose law was 
always that of kindness. 

“But, Aunt Anne,” I said, “‘you have 
mentioned but three in whom this scribbling 
propensity was developed. Were any other 
members of our family given to the same indul- 
gence ?”’ 

‘‘There have been clergymen by the score. 
I suppose they hardly come under the head of 
authors. And plenty of lawyers. You would 
call them makers of fiction, wouldn’t you?” 
with a smile at the guileless satire. ‘‘ But 
have you never heard of your great-aunt-in- 
law, Mrs. Abigail Carter, wife of Colonel 
Frank Carter, who fought in the Revolution ? 
He lived and died on this plantation; indeed, 
he built this part of the house just before he 
married the first time, for Abigail was his see- 
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ond wife. There is no portrait of the first, but 
hers is the fourth on the right-hand side as you 
go into the parlor from this room.” 

“I have noticed it. It is the lady in brown 
brocade and cherry breast-knot. Her hair is 
dressed in close curls on the temples, and she 
has a sampler in her hand.’’ 

‘Something that looks like a sampler, but it 
isn’t. It was a piece of her own work that the 
Colonel insisted upon her holding while the 
painting was made. I heard all about it while 
I was on a visit here in 1828 or ’9. She was 
quite an old lady then, and her hair was like 
silver, but she wore it in the same way, and 
her hands were as elegant in shape. Her eyes 
were lively, and her voice sweet and clear asa 
bell. Her step-daughters were here, too, with 
their children; they fairly worshipped her. 
And her husband! It was beautiful to see his 
pride in and love for her. One doesn’t often 
meet such old married lovers. But she was 
very lovely, and such excellent company for 
everybody that she couldn’t but be a favorite. 
I heard the story then, as I said—in whispers 
and bits, as it were—but I had almost forgotten 
it until four or five years ago, my Will took it 
into his head on a rainy day to overhaul a 


trunk full of letters and papers that was in the. 


garret when I came here to live, after the death 
of Colonel and Mrs. Carter. My husband was 
the Colonel’s nephew. At the very bottom he 
found a book bound in leather, stamped in gilt 
letters on the cover with the name “ ABIGAIL 
CARTER,” and nearly filled with her writing. 
The paper was yellow, with brown spots all 
over it, as old manuscripts will be, no matter 
how dry they are kept, but Will never rested 
until he had made it all out. He read it aloud 
‘ahs father and myself, after he had been 
trough it once ; and when we told him that it 
was certainly true, just as she had set it down 
(and my husband said the listening to it was 
like hearing his aunt speak), Will was as ex- 
cited as if he had opened a gold mine. Down 
he sat—it was in his college vacation—and _ be- 
gan to copy it out, word for word. I know he 
intended to have it printed sometime—maybe 
to work it up into a book—but the war came. 
It is with the rest of his papers.”’ 

She knit away industriously, and I stared 
into the fire, trying to frame into fitting words 
the request I did not quite dare to prefer. 
Presently she resumed :— 

“I’ve often thought of you, dear, since he 
left us, and wondered if you wouldn’t like to 
read the story. It being true, and about your 
own kinspeople, it seemed to me likely you’d 
be interested in it. And I am loth to let it die 
out of everybody’s mind, as it will, if it does 
not pass out of the keeping of my generation. 
There is but a handful of us left.” 

Thus it happened that I read, and carefully 
compared with the faded original, the heart- 
history of Abigail Gordon, who married Francis 





Carter, copied out in clerkly characters by the 
hand of her descendant—the hand that would 
never hold pen again. 


May 13th, 1802. 

‘Please get me a new scrap-book,’’ I said to 
Colonel Carter, when he asked me what he 
should bring me from Richmond, whither busi- 
ness called him last week. ‘“ My old one is 
full.” 

He laughed at my moderate desire, likening 
it to Beauty’s request for a rose, when her sis- 
ters begged for jewels and fine clothes ; but he 
brought me, upon his return, besides an ele 
gant brown brocade silk, this volume, so gay 
in its gilded binding, so fresh with its unturned 
leaves, it is almost a pity to defile it with ink, 
to use it as I did the bulky book stitched to 
gether and covered by myself. Yet there is 
fitness in the contrast. Times have changed 
with me as well as books. My shabby, home- 
made diary was the best I could afford. I 
have been thinking while sitting here, gazing 
at the two lying side by side, whether I would, 
if I could, strike out from my memory so much 
of my life as is recorded in those two hundred 
and fifty foolscap pages; put myself back 
where I stood this day fourteen years ago, and 
take from that point what seemed then the one 
easy step to this, as I expected and hoped at 
that date todo. It is well.that Gop does not 
leave the decision of these Knotty questions to 
us, for the flesh is very weak, human sight 
very short. Hr must have had some gracious 
purpose in turning me back upon the very 
edge of the Promised Land, with the smell. of 
the goodly spices, lilies, and tender grapes in 
my nostrils ; the sight of the sweet fields just 
before me; the sound of fountains, and south 
wind, and singing-birds in my eager ears, and 
causing me to wander so long in a dry and bit 
ter desert. But the pilgrimage was a sharp 
trial. 

“You should write it all out, mother,” said 
Frances to me, last night. 

She is never tired of catechizing me about 
my past life ; looks upon prosy, practical me as 
a heroine of romance. Whereas, the truth is, 
that, but for the happy ending of my proba 
tion, my experience is by no means remark- 
able. It saddens me to think to how few, 
whose night of weeping has endured longer 
than did mine, the day ever breaks this side of 
Jordan. Perhaps they will enjoy the eternal 
sunlight more for having groped so long in the 
darkness. 

This is a delicious day. My table is drawn 
up to the open window, about which the white 
jessamine climbs and flowers luxuriantly. The 
vine reared from the tiny root I wrapped in 
moss, and packed in one corner of Frank’s 
knapsack the night of our parting! I thought 
it strange then that he asked for it, I so ho 
he would come back to me in a day or two. It 
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was as if he had a presentiment of what was 
before us. The air is laden with the perfume 
that hung about another window, where I sat 
and sewed on that long-ago mid-May day, 
when, chancing to raise my eyes, I beheld, 
close to me, outside the casement, a dusty 
soldier, his hat in his hand, waiting patiently 
my notice. He was one of a company of Vir- 
ginia troops just arrived in our village, and 
had been quartered upon us. I was startled 
by his appearance, and not appeased when he 
made known his errand. I foresaw that the 
entertainment of a stranger would entail more 
care upon me than suited my taste. Mother 
was not well that spring, and while it pleased 
me to piay the lady of the house in such mat- 
ters as giving general orders to the well-trained 
servants, and sitting at the head of the table, 
and carrying a jingling bunch of keys fast to 
a silver chain at my girdle, I did not relish 
practical housewifery ; detested confinement 
and regular hours. Moreover, to be frank, 
I was half Tory at heart, a lesson learned 
secretly from my delicate little mother, whom 
my father—a sturdy Whig—had transplanted 
to the then wild Northern Carolinas, like a 
white English rose, twenty years before. She 
never took root in the foreign soil, clung to 
old-world customs and prejudices, and regarded 
herself as an exile. She ‘“‘had high notions,’ 
said our plainer neighbors, for our house, al- 
though not large, was better furnished than 
theirs; there was more state in our domestic 
arrangements ; and I had a governess, instead 
of going toschovl. This last appendage to our 
household was condemned as shameless ex- 
travagance by these good people, and my pa- 
rents were too independent of their opinion to 
explain that she was a reduced gentlewoman— 
my mother’s cousin, in fact—who had no other 
home. We lived upon the outskirts of the vil- 
lage. My father was a planter, and I was 
eighteen years old when Frank Carter, then a 
private in the American army, was received 
as our guest ; cordially by my father from the 
beginning, by my mother and myself because 
we could not help ourselves. I mention this 
because it seems so marvellous now, especially 
when I recollect how soon I learned to love 
him. I never called the feeling by any other 
name after the first week he spent with us. 
Before a fortnight had gone by, I knew that 
he loved me. I own that this was hasty, that 
my mother had reason on her side when she 
held up her hands and cried out vehemently 
against our betrothment as indecorous and 
imprudent. But those were not the times for 
useless and ceremonious delays. Frank might 
be ordered away at any moment, and we not 
look upon one another’s faces again for months 
—perhaps never meet more in this world. 
Love grows and ripens fast under the spell of 
such thoughts. Then, we had been together 
daily, almost hourly, and however others might 





carp and criticise, we two had no doubt that 
we were following the lead of destiny in vow- 
ing to be true to one another so long as we 
both should live. All this while I knew my 
Frank only as a private soldier, fighting on 
foot in the ranks of the Continental army, and 
dependent, for aught I could say to the con- 
trary, upon the scanty pay doled out to the 
patriots when there chanced to be any money 
in the national treasury. By and by, after he 
had had a formal business talk with father, 
mother told me a different story. I was going 
to marry into one of the best families in Vir- 
ginia. Frank was descended from good old 
English stock, aud he would be rich in time. 

“That is, if the rebellion should succeed, 
which is very doubtful,’’ added mother, trying to 
conceal her satisfaction at my prospects under 
a show of defiant loyalty to king and country. 

For all that, I think she hoped that the 
Colonies would make good their assertion of 
independence. She loved her husband, and 
she loved me, and she was fast learning to love 
Frank. Who did not that knew him? There 
was no more popular man in his regiment, 
which was chiefly made up of gentlemen and 
gentlemen’s sons. By the time he had beena 
week in our village, every dog and child knew 
and would follow him for a word or caress. 
Blessed js he whom dumb animals and babies 
love! 

Did I know how highly-favored I was among 
women? I doubt it. True, I said to myself 
that I was perfectly happy. I remember the 
queer, giddy rush of rapture that overwhelmed 
me, once in a while, when I went to church, 
or walked the village streets with my noble 
soldier-lover, and saw how the gaze of all lin- 
gered upon his tall, erect figure and handsome, 
bronzed face, and the eyes that were so merry, 
yet could be so tender ; how I wondered, diz- 
zily, if it were not too good to be true, that he 
had really chosen me out of the whole world, 
and would make me his wife before long ; that, 
happen what might, I was henceforth to be 
nearest and dearest to him of all living things. 
I believed, too, that nothing this side of heaven 
could be more entrancing than the moonlight 
evenings we enjoyed in company, sittting upon 
the steps of the south porch—the one overrun 
most thickly with the white jessamine that 
grew, like a wild creeper, all along the front 
of the house. It was never out of bloom that 
summer, and I cannot recall a night without a 
moon. There must have been, of course, for 
Frank was with us two months, and I shall 
never forget how the new moon looked the 
night he went away. Still, as 1 was saying, 
I was too ignorant of life and life’s changes to 
understand that mine was an unusual lot. It 
was only what I had expected all through my 
undisciplined, dreaming girlhood. I had been 
on the look-out for the fairy prince ever since 
I was allowed to put up my curls with a new, 
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real tortoise-shell comb, and that he had ap- 
peared was not to be wondered at, however I 
might rejoice in it. 

Many a girl’s love—genuine, lasting love—is 
mixed with the alloy of vanity, and coquetry, 
and ungenerous triumph over those less for- 
tunate than herself, although, Heaven knows, 
often more worthy. I am afraid I was not a 
better woman for this great happiness. It is 
certain that I was selfish in my enjoyment of 
it. Lhope I had too much sense and taste to 
give myself unbecoming airs, in virtue of my 
new riches ; but inwardly I thanked—not the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift—but my 
own charms—my bright eyes, rosy cheeks, and 
ready tongue ; my superiority in education and 
refinement to those about me—that I was not 
as other girls of eighteen were. 
wrinkle my smooth forehead, or muddy my 
complexion, by anxieties about my future. My 
fortune had been laid at my feet, instead of 
my going forth to seek it. I was but a child, 
after all, an only and a spoiled child at that. 
The furnace-fires of the Father’s wise love, 
not His wrath, purge our best affections from 
such unsightly and hurtful dross. 

Two months, then—eight swift weeks—sixty- 


one golden, fragrant days—had sped by, and | 


with no boding of sorrow or evil upon my 
young heart, I stood in the south porch, at 
sunset of a July day, watching for Frank’s re- 
turn from the afternoon drill. Mother hada 
headache ; Cousin Abigail was at a neighbor’s, 
helping nurse a sick child; and father was 
away from home. Frank and I were to be left 
to ourselves at supper-time ; and I had ordered 
the cream-waffles, and fried chicken, of which 


he was particularly fond, with coffee, fresh | 


pound cake, and strawberry preserves, and 
dressed myself in white muslin, with jessa- 
mine stars in my hair, to do honor to his little 
feast. I felt fresh and joyous, although I had 
been hard at work all day upon a cartridge-box 
cover intended as a surprise for Frank. I had 
embroidered the canvas sides without exciting 
his suspicions, leaving him to suppose that 
they were for a work-bag. Every stitch was 
set to the music of my happy heart-beats; 
every leaf and tint had its association with lov- 
ing thoughts of him. I had worked him into 
it, all over, although other eyes could only see 
two nosegays of roses, lilies, clove pinks, and 
the like, bordered with a wreath of white jes- 
samine—our flower from the instant he saw 
me, for the first time, framed by its branches, 
at the south window. I had coaxed the village 
saddler to cut out the morocco pieces for the 
ends and flap, and to stitch the buckles on the 
straps, also to lend me an aw! to puncture the 
holes for my needle. The rest I did myself, 
and many a sore prick my fingers received in 
the task. But it was finished, and very hand- 
some it was, and how pleased my darling 
would be when I should rip away the tattered 


I need not | 


covers from the wooden frame he had used 
ever since his enlistment, and slip on the new 
one! said I to myself, with all manner of other 
sweet and pleasant things, idly noticing, the 
while, the bank of dun-colored cloud lying in 
wait on the tree-tops for the sinking sun; the 
shining rim that a few moments later showed 
| where he had been swallowed up; the glitter. 
| ing dust in the public road, raised by a horse- 
man going toward the country and by a drove 
of cows coming into the village, and humming 
a little love-song Frank had taught me. At 
last I saw him walking up the lane, faster than 
| usual, because he was late, I supposed. Just 
before he reached me, I stepped down into the 
path to meet him, and as I did so, I caught a 
glimpse of a pale young moon in the west. 
| “QO Frank!” I cried, in pretended distress, 
| “TI have seen the new moon over my left 
| shoulder. He did not say a word, only took 
| me in his ‘arms, there in the broad daylight, 
and out of doors, in sight of everybody who 
| might be passing, and kissed me again and 
again. I was frightened and angry, untii I 
looked in his face and saw that he was pale as 
| death, and his dear eyes full of tears. ThenI 
| begged him to tell me “all.” 

He kept back nothing. The regiment was 
to march in an hour, and there would bea 
battle on the morrow, with superior numbers, 
| too. If victorious, he would come back to me 

in a few days. If not, it might be a weary 
| while before we met again. I did not scream 
| or faint. Leven urged him to eat his supper, 
while I packed his knapsack—for was he not 
my promised husband ?—and filled with my 
own hands the new cartridge-box I had pre 
pared. We said, ‘“‘Good-by !”’ on the door-step, 
| the jessamine streamers brushing our heads, 
| as he stooped to lay his cheek to mine for the 
| last time, and the faint, young moon looking 
| sorrowfully at us as she entered the lead- 
| colored cloud in the horizon. 
| “Tf all goes well with us, you will hear from 





me very soon,” he said. “If not, dear, trust 

in Gop! He will never forsake or disappoint 
| you, and He lives forever!” 
| I did not take in the full meaning of the 
words when they were spoken. I hope to tell 
through all eternity how much they signified 
to me in the many days of darkness to which 
this farewell was but the gentle twilight. 

The battle did take place—a desperate one, 
in which the patriots were driven back many 
miles from their original position, with great 
loss. The victors poured into our little village, 
flooding it with a racketing, riotous rabble, 
foraging and pillaging, without let or stay, for 
a whole day, until their officers could restore 
discipline. Our able-bodied men were all ab- 
sent with the army, where my father would 
also have been, but for the lameness left by & 
violent attack of rheumatism. August, Septem- 
ber, October, and November dragged wretch- 
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edly by, and there was neither message nor 
letter from Frank—only a report brought in 
by an escaped scout to the effect that he had 


been seen to fall among the first that went | 


down before the British fire, a rumor that 
every day made more likely. In December 
my father died suddenly from rheumatism of 
the heart, leaving us almost penniless. The 
executor told me this before that fearfully 
stormy February day, when I watched beside 
my mother’s death-bed. She had never held 
up her head after her husband’s funeral. I 
could feel and say even then, ‘‘ The will of the 
Lord be done!’ for she had not guessed how 
near the wolf was to the door, and she was 
utterly unfit to struggle with poverty. The 
plantation was heavily mortgaged, and there 
were no servants to work it, our best ‘“‘hands’’ 


having been enticed or driven away by the | 


enemy. The war had made all other kinds of 
property worthless. There was no use puz- 
zling over the~manner in which the sum was 
worked. The total was plain to sight, and it 
was “Ruin.” Beggary or hard work—these 
were the alternatives set before my timid, ter- 
rified cousin-governess and myself. We could 
ply neither trade with any hope of success in 
the war-swept region in which we were. The 
winter was very severe. Between the frost 
and the royal troops, hardly enough remained 
by spring to keep a field-mouse alive. I sold 
everything that anybody would buy, gave 
away what I could not sell, and, slipping 
through the red-coat lines, made my way, 
slowly and arduously, with my one companion, 
northward. My mother’s sister lived in Phila- 
delphia, and I had a shadowy idea that she 
would find me work. 

In Richmond my cousin sickened and lay ill 
80 long that when she died I had to apply to 
the town poormaster for means to bury her. 
The thought came to me, as I stood by the 
narrow pit into which they were lowering the 
unpainted pine coffin, what my mother would 
have felt and said had she been told that one 
of her kindred—a Gordon in blood and name— 
who had formed a part of her own household, 
would fill a pauper’s grave. But I was past 
being hurt by this or any other stroke to my 
pride. I was thankful—I could never be glad 
again, so I believed—that my cousin—dear, 
patient, unworldly sufferer!—had got rid of 
this wearisome thing men call existence, and I 
wished, with a sort of leaden, dull heartache I 
ought to have got used to by this time, that I 
could be buried up with her, end my journey 
and my cares there. I did not weep over the 
humble mound covering my last earthly friend. 
Nor did I pray that the affliction might make 
me more fit to rejoin those who had gone be- 
fore me to the land where none say, “I am 
sick,”” where sorrow and crying are exchanged 
for crowns and psalms. 

I only kept saying over and over to myself, 
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in a stupid way: ‘‘‘ This life which is a con- 

tinual death,’ ‘a continual death,’ ‘a con- 
| tinual death!’ ”’ 

Had I not found it so? First, my Frank 
gave up his oreath in that bloody fight; then, 
both my parents were taken; and, now, the 
| kinswoman whose namesake and pet I was. 

All within one year! It was a July sun that 

beat sickeningly upon my head as I turned 
| from the grave to’ answer the questions of a 

curious or conscientious man who had directed 
| the sexton’s movements. 
| ‘*Must make an entry of the burial, you 
| see,’ he said, producing a well-thumbed book 
| from his pocket. ‘‘‘ Abigail Gordon, spinster,’ 
| you say?” writing it down. ‘‘No use asking 
| her age. Spinsters never rise twenty-five. 
| From North Carolina, I understand? That’s 
all I want.’’ 
| The colored sexton shouldered his spade and 
| pickaxe, wound up the cord used in letting 
| down the coffin, and went off whistling in one 
| direction, the other man inanother. I trudged 
| back from the Potter’s Field to my miserable 
lodgings ; paid my bill with the last valuable I 
had—my father’s watch—and, rather than tres- 
pass upon the grudged charity of my late hosts, 
set out to inquire, from door to door, for a 
situation as nursery-governess, seamstress, 
chambermaid, scullion—anything by which 
I could keep myself from vagrancy and star- 
vation. I could not expect any but an humble 
position, dressed as I was in my threadbare 
mourning, and confessing with my first utter- 
anee to each person I accosted that 1 was a 
stranger in the city, without references or cre- 
dentials. Yet if I had hoped at all, I should 
have aspired to something a degree better than 
| the post of maid-of-all-work in the family of a 
man who kept a low grocery and liquor store, 
and lived in the same building. But 1 hada 
room to myself, and I stayed a month. My 
mistress was a coarse, raw-boned slattern, and 
a virago as well; the children were ungovern- 
able; the place a hell by night with the fights 
and swearing below, and uncomfortable as dirt 
and ill-temper could make it byday. I had no 
other hole in which to hide, and my sensibilities 
were benumbed, so I did not mind all this so 
much as I did the familiarity of the master of 
the premises, when he, one day, in a drunken 
fit, offered to kiss me. I broke away from him 
unaided, his wife being absent at the time, flew 
up to my garret-chamber, made my clothes 
into a bundle, ran down stairs and out at the 
front door, and never saw him or his house 
| again. It was a humiliation, yet it did me thus 
much good. It proved that I could feel and 
| act upon that emotion. 

My next venture was as seamstress—the 
helper of an overworked mantua-maker, whose 
customers were all from the lower walks of life, 

| most of them negroes. She was kind to me, 
and J smothered my disgust and labored, early 
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and late, for eighteen months in the low-ceiled 
hut—it was searcely more—breathing bad air 
winter and summer, for the place was never 
clean, until my employer married her second 
husband, and had no further use for my ser- 
vices. She was going to give up work, she 
said, and [ fancy she thought me too good- 
looking to be a safe inmate of her new home. 
She made me a little present in money on her 
wedding-day, and when I put it with the scanty 
earnings I had hoarded up, I cried for joy at 
discovering that it would just take me to Phi- 
ladelphia. I had not written to my aunt ex- 
cept just after my mother’s death to announce 
that event. I sent a letter before me, now, to 
ask for employment, and followed by the 
cheapest conveyances I could procure. It cost 
me some trouble and much perplexity to find 
my mother’s sister. I had not expected that 
she would be so great a lady and live in so 
grand a house. Her husband was an army- 
contractor, and, famishing though the soldiers 
were said to be, the business must have been a 
profitable one, for everything in his style of 
living was on a very liberal scale—except my 
wages. My aunt would not hear of my at- 
tempting to earn my living. 

“Tt would be a lasting disgrace to the 
family,” she said. ‘‘My poor sister would 
not rest in her grave if I were to allow it. 
She, who thought so much of the Gerdon name 
that she married her cousin, we used to say 
because she didn’t think any other family in 
the land was fit to mate with hers! No, my 
sweet niece! my house must be your home 
until you leave it for one of your own. If you 
must have some nominal duties in order that 
you may feel independent, you may play at 
teaching my cherubs, look after their clothes, 
and so forth, and be happy as your mother’s 
daughter ought to be.” 

Then she embraced me. The plain English 
of all this was that I was to live ten years under 
that roof, a drudge, who was thanked super- 
fluously with words, and paid for excessive 
and wearing labors with her board, lodging, 
and the cast-off clothes of her taskmistress. I 
slept in the room with two of the “cherubs ;’’ 
washed and dressed all four, and made and 
mended their clothes; heard their lessons ; 
took them out to walk, and bore, without the 
right of complaint, all their humors and petty 
tyranny; dressed my young lady-cousins for 
parties, and balls, and dinners; and, lest time 
should go heavily while I sat up for their re- 


turn, nearly every night, had set tasks of em- | 


broidery of various kinds. 

“ Active employment is beneficial for the 
mind and body,” my aunt would say, when 
she allotted each new burden, and I thought, 
but never spoke, of the Israelites in Egypt. 

I was thirty years old when one who was a 
true gentleman, with birth, breeding, and 
wealth to support his claim to the title, sought 





| 


| 


my acquaintance ; contrived to improve it by 
escorting me home from church, and meeting 
me when I was walking with the children— 
finally offered to marry me. He was a child- 
less widower of forty, with no near relatives 
except a married sister. I had heard of people 
being haunted by the shades of the loved and 
departed, but the night sueceeding this propo- 
sal, I learned for myself what such visitations 
were. I had watched out the small hours, be- 
ing in an agony of indecision. My life was so 
mean and barren nowadays, had been so over- 
loaded with sorrow in those that were past, 
that any change seemed welcome. I told my- 
self that Mr. Seabrook merited my affection, as 
he had won my esteem ; that the lot he offered 
me was like release from a hateful prison- 
house; that, since youth and its dreams had 
gone forever, it behooved me to make provision 
for old age and possible ill health. And how 
could this be done so surely as by accepting 
the hand of this kind and honorable gentleman? 
His was the only offer 1 had had in twelve 
years. It was not likely that the opportunity 
would be repeated shortly, if ever. I had told 
him I never meant to marry, and he had en- 
treated me to think the matter over for one 
day more. No doubt my hesitation must have 
seemed odd enough to him, for he knew what 
my circumstances were. I had fallen asleep 
about four o’clock—a restless, unrefreshing 
slumber, when I thought that I opened my 
eyes upon Frank Carter standing at my bed- 
side. He had a spray of white jessamine in 
his hand, and laid it on my pillow. It was 
wet with dew, and smelled just as that did at 
home on the moonlight nights, when we sat 
together, hand in hand, on the doorstep. 

“OQ Abby!” he said, in tender reproach, 
‘‘can’t you wait for me a little longer? justa 
little longer ?”’ 

I could feel his kiss upon niy lips, and still 
smell the jessamine, when I awoke myself with 
my sobbing. I told Mr. Seabrook all about it 
the next day. 

‘“‘He has been in his grave twelve years,” 
said I, ‘‘but his image is as fresh in my heart 
as if we had parted yesterday. It would bea 
sin for me to marry any other man while this 
is-so.”’ 

“You are right,” he answered. ‘But few 
women are so faithful. I doubt if men ever 
are. I will not press you further, but I can 
never be less than your friend.” 

He kissed my hand at that and went away, 
and I cried heartily because I could not loye 
him as he deserved to be loved. He sent his 
sister to see me, and to her, under Heaven, I 
owe the happiness of my after life. It was 
through her influence that I obtained the place 
of assistant in a large and popular boarding 
school for young ladies, much to my aunt’s 
displeasure. She never visited or spoke to me 
after this glaring instance of disobedience and 
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ingratitude. My new life was very pleasant, 
and my duties light, in comparison with the 
burden I had carried so long. I taught the 
primary classes in English, and instructed the 
larger girls in fine needlework, embroidery, 
and painting upon velvet, and heartily enjoyed 
their society and my occupation. 

One October day there appeared in my sew- 
ing class two new faces, fine frank ones, too, 
belonging to sisters, nine and eleven years old. 
They clung together, and looked so abashed 
by the formidable array of strangers, that I 
pitied them, and instead of speaking to them 
across the room, went up close to their seat, 
and laid my hand encouragingly upon the 
shoulder of the elder, as I asked what were 
their names. 

“Frances and Maria Carr,’’ so I interpreted 
the shy whisper, twice repeated at my request, 
and thus it went down in my class-book. 

If I had made any mistake in the surname, 
nohody corrected it, and I soon ceased to use 
it, as I beeame better acquainted with the 
girls. They were from Virginia, and the dis- 
covery that this was so did not lessen the liking 
that I had conceived for them from the first. 
They returned my partiality in abundant 
measures, and we were on affectionate terms 
before they had been my pupils a month. 
When I found out that they were motherless, 
and had no visiting places in Philadelphia, I 
invited them to run into my room whenever 
they felt like it; let them talk as freely as their 
warm hearts prompted, of home and neighbor- 
hood gossip and “papa.’’ 
of December, Frances was confined to her bed 





About the middle | 


by a cold, and the principal permitted me to | 


remove her to my chamber, where I might 
nurse her and give her as much of my company 
as my school-duties allowed. The dear child 
was charmed with the arrangement, and so 
grateful for the little I could do for her, that 
the charge was a pleasure, not a care, to me. 
We were all three together on the 23d of 
December, sitting around my cheerful fire, 
Frances in an easy chair, Maria and I busy 
with our needles. ‘ Papa’’ had almost promised 
to pay his daughters a flying visit during the 
holidays, and each had prepared a present for 
him. Maria’s was a buckskin tobacco pouch, 
worked with silk and beads; Frances had half 
finished a pair of braces, when she was taken 


sick, and I had gone on with them, much to | 


her delight. 

“Where did you learn so many beautiful 
stitches, Miss Gordon ?”’ she inquired, watching 
the pattern as it grew under my hand. ‘How 
many do you know in all 2” 

“About a dozen, I “believe,” I replied, 
. And my teacher was my governess, an Eng- 
dish lady.” 

a is funny ” prattled on the child. 
1e handsomest piece of tapestry I ever saw 
until I came here was worked by an English 





lady. So Aunt Margaret—papa’s sister—told 
me. She made it into a work-bag for me, but 
charged me to take great care of it, and not to 
let papa see it, for it would make him feel 
badly maybe. He loved the lady very dearly, 
but she died, or ran away, or something else 
dreadful. Italmost killed him, Aunt Margaret 
said, but after awhile he got over it and mar- 
ried mamma, who had been just like a sister to 
him always. ‘Ria,’ won't you please get the 
bag out of my trunk? There are some stitches 
I want to know the names of.”’ 

I was counting the stitches on the last row 
of my work, and did not take my eyes from it 
until Maria laid upon my knee the very cover 
I had embroidered for Frank’s cartridge box! 
I must have behaved like one demented, for 
when I found my senses and right words, I 
was kissing the embroidery as if it had been 
alive and conscious. Frances looked seared, 
and little Maria had begun to ery. It was 
this, I believe, that brought me to. * * * * 

I can’t write down all that happened in the 
next few days, but this is not because I have 
forgotten one of the events which crowded 
thick and fast upon me. Colonel Carter came 
on Christmas Day, and when introduced to his 
daughter’s teacher and nurse, recognized me at 
once. I had not anticipated this. Still less 
had I dared hope that his love would revive 
with all the fervor of youthful passion whea 
he found that I was alive and single. He had 
sought me in vain when military engagements 
suffered him to re-visit my old home. With 
infinite trouble he had traced me to Richmond, 
then to the Potters’ Field, having learned acci- 
dentally that a woman named Gordon had been 
buried there in July. Inquiry of the official 


' who had jested over my poor cousin’s newly- 


made graye, led to an examination of his book. 
There he read, ‘Abigail Gordon, Spinster. 
Aged 20. Birthplace, North Carolina.’’ Col. 
Carter erected a headstone above the neglected 
grave, and had the weeds cut down. Iwas grate- 
ful that it was thus honored, even by mistake. 
Then he went home, to mourn for me in bitter- 
ness of soul, as I had for him. <A year later he 
married an orphan cousin who had lived with 
his mother from her babyhood, ang of whom she 
was extremely fond. Not even the knowledge 
of this could disturh the full peace of my soul 
in the thought that he was given back to my 
yearning heart. I felt sure, although he did 
not say it in so many words, that he was all 
the time waiting for me in spirit. 

We were married on New Year's Day. 
Frank would not lose sight of me again. We 
brought our children home with us. 


Will Moore’s copy broke off here, for there 
was a lapse of several months between this 
and the next entry. Evidently Mistress Abi- 
gail Carter found happiness and wedlock un- 
favorable to the habit of journalizing. On 
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“ Oct. 
bolder hand. 

‘This morning, at half-past six o’clock, our 
boy, HENRY GORDON CARTER, was born. He ix 
a fine child. Weight, ten pounds. -T’he mother is 
glad, and doing well. Bless the Lord, O my soul!” 

The births of three other children were re- 
corded by the same hand within the next six 
years, and when the youngest was four sum- 
mers old, the mother resumed the pen. Homely 
chronicles, but pleasant, of plantation life, 
were set down in her genial style; comic and 
deep sayings of “the children ;’”’ bits of moral- 
izing; criticisms of books she was reading, 
usually ‘‘ with Frank ;’’ and as time went on, 
graver thoughts upon life and the beyond she 
felt she was nearing; aspirations after purer 
and higher things than the fleeting joys of 
earth ; until within three leaves of the end of 
the book, a record was set in the middle of the 
page. 

“* May 15th, 1830. My beloved husband passed 
bsfore me into the visible presence of the Lord this 
day at sunset. I must wait yet a little while until 
my change come. Even so, Futher, for so tt seems 
good in Thy sight!” 

“You wouldn’t believe,’’ said dear Aunt 
Anne, as I softly shut the book, and fell into a 
reverie, hearkening to the drip of the February 
rain and the shrill sigh of the night wind, 
‘*that the white jessamine she talks so much 
about is alive still—or another that has come 
up from the old root—and that it blooms every 
summer !”’ 


“Oh, yes!” I answered, 


light vistas I had been traversing all the even- | 


ing, ‘‘I do believe it. I could believe, too, that 
ok to pied . 
it will never die. 
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VEILED are Elva’s lovely eyes; 
How quietly the maiden lies; 

How sweetly on her tranquil breast 
Her snowy hands enfolded rest! 


How calm her pencill’d brow—how meek! 
How pure her ringlet shaced cheek! 

Not whiter winter’s fleecy flake. 

When will the lovely one awake? 

Alas, her eyes will not unclose! 

We cannot break her deep repose, 

For Elva’s cheek is cold as clay, 

Her gentle breath has pass’d away. 


Oh, make her grave in shaded spot, 

Where winter's rudest breath comes not ; 
Where bloom the earliest flowers of spring, 
And birds her requiem may sing. 





eee 


To be always contented—consider that you 
will never in this life be free from annoyances, 
and that you may as well bear them patiently 
as fret about them. 








9th” there was a memorandum in a | 


MANAGEMENT vs. MONEY; 
OR, HOW WE FURNISHED OUR HOUSES. 


BY MARY E. NEALY. 








ANNIE DuNCAN and I were schoolmates, and 
have been all our lives together. Her father 
was wealthy, while my own dear papa isa 
genteel poor man. She has been used all her 
life to having the best of everything, while 
mamma and I have had all manner of shifts to 
make, to keep up a decent, respectable-looking 
house and table, and tasteful adornments for 
our persons. Nevertheless, we did keep up, 





dreamily, my | 
thoughts still reaming back through the twi- | 


| and I believe that the very necessity for exer- 
| tion and management has benefitted me more 
| than all the accomplishments secured at our 
| fashionable school by my dear mother’s unsel- 
| fish sacrifices. 

When my old silk would grow dull and 
frayed, and the trimming faded, I would rip it 
all to pieces, turn it, press it, get fresh trim- 

| ming and binding, and come out fresh and 
| new; while Annie, knowing no necessity for 
| economizing, gave no thought to her soiled 
| dresses, but purchased new ones. 

| These little things are great aids in forming 
| character. Necessity is the mother of alt effort, 
and my dear Annie often exclaimed in wonder 
at the metamorphosis produced in my attire by 
a little time and skill, and the outlay of, per- 
haps, a dollar or two. 

Two years ago Annie’s father died, and his 
family were astounded to find that his debts 
would swallow up all, save only the old home- 
stead. For awhile it was thought that this, 
| too, must go, but the creditors were kind, and 


} 
| 


| the homeplace was saved. 

One year ago Annie and I were married on 
the same day to our hearts’ chosen ones. Both 
our husbands are clerks, with salaries about 
equal. We have boarded a year and saved all 
| we could, for Annie is sacrificing enough, as to 
dress. Besides, she was very well provided 
for, having such good things during her father’s 
life. And now that her mourning is over, with 
my past experience in “that line,” and the aid 
of a dressmaker occasionally, she manages 0 
make very little expense as to dressing. 

Now our husbands have taken houses next 
door to each other, for our sakes, for we are as 
great friends as ever; and we expect to be, for 
the next week or two, busier than bees, fur- 
nishing our little nests, cosey and pretty 4% 
they can be. We have both decided to do our 
own work, with the aid of a chore-girl, sending 
the washing cat. And the great question is, 
‘‘What shall I buy?” 

My motto is, “Expediency and Taste.” 
Annie says she will have “the best, or none. 
Mr. Duncan says she is to do exactly as she 
| likes with the means they possess, and my deaf 
Frederick gives me the same privilege. He 
says that home is the ‘‘woman’s kingdom,’ 
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MANAGEMENT VS. MOWEY. 


that every good husband ought to obey her in 
her little arrangements, and make as pleasant 
and obedient a subject as possible. He says 
that annoyances and griefs will sometimes 


enter, but that so long as she feels that the | 


homage is given her which is due to every good 
wife and mother, all other annoyances will 
dwindle into insignificance. So we are to do 
as we please about our house-furnishing. And 
as our ideas of the matter are so different, we 
have each agreed to go alone and select the 
things, saying nothing to each other or to our 
husbands on the subject till it is all done. 
This will be hard todo. It will necessitate a 
whole week’s separation, but we are to drop 
notes to each other in the evening, and chat 
upon any other than the interdicted subject. 
At the end of the week, we are to visit each 
other with our items, bills, etc., and compare 
notes. 


THE RESULT. 

Well, the long week is over. Yet I have 
been so entirely occupied and interested that 
it has not seemed long. I think work is the 
best time-killer in the world—I mean, of 
course, work which we are interested in. Any 
Sorced work is like that of the poor horses ina 
tread-mill or a street-car. But I forget. We 
have been so busy that our evening notes had 
positively nothing inthem. The one absorbing 
topic was tabooed. So we had little more to 
say than “DEAR ANNIE: I get along very 
well, indeed; only am too weary to have any- 
thing to write. Had no interruption in my 
labors. Dear Fred wanted me to go to the 
concert last evening, but I declined; thought 
it would be so much nicer when we could go 
together—all of us. Your loving KATE.” 

Well, that is as much as was written at any 
time through the week. The grand visits of 
inspection have taken place, and I give the 
result. For my own share, 1 will copy my 
diary for the week. 


MEMORANDA. 

Monday.—As I am to do my own work, I 
shall be obliged to make the back parlor my 
sitting-room through the day. There is a nice 
closet in it, where I can store my workboxes 
and sewing, so I can keep it tidy and still do 
my sewing there. As I am not sure how my 
money will hold out, I will get the necessary 
things first, and not commence on too expen- 
sivea plan. There is a nice little range in the 
kitchen, and a Latrobe in the dining-room. I 
Will furnish these two first, and to-day. 

P. M. I went to a good furnishing store and 
got a complete set for the kitchen for thirty dol- 
lars. It has a painted floor, so I shall not have 
to get oilcloth. For my dining-room I gota nice 
Inatting for the summer. Next winter it must 
have a carpet of oak and green. My neat little 


where she always ought to reign queen, and | 
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sideboard, dining-table, chairs, crockery ware, 
| and all, cost me seventy-five dollars. I have 
| plenty of linen, which my dear mamma gave 
; me. I had the men arrange everything in 
| order, so that is my jirst day’s work. 

| Luesday.—I got a good three-ply carpet for 
| both parlors and hall alike. It is green, with 
| a small gold leaf, and I think is very pretty. 
The sixty yards cost one hundred and twenty 
dollars. A neat set of parlor furniture—wal- 
nut and green—cost ine one hundred dollars ; 
hat stand, fifteen dollars ; stair carpet to match 
the other, fifteen dollars ; a neat mirror, fifteen 
dollars ; and one extra table, very nice, twenty- 
five dollars. I paid the men to come and put 
down the earpets, ten dollars; they will be 
through to-morrow. So much for to-day. J] 
like my things very much, now that I have 
them here alone, away from their gorgeous 
surroundings. They looked rather poor there 
in comparison, but here they look good, fresh, 
and tasteful. 

Wednesday.—To-day I remain at the house, 
superintending matters, and have bought no- 
thing more. All the carpets are down, the 
furniture arranged, the mirror hung, and it 
really looks very nice, but rather blank and 
bare yet, as there are no ornaments of any de- 
scription. Well, the necessary articles first ; 
after that, the beautiful, if I can afford it, or 
as much of it as I ean afford. 

Thursday.—Furnished my bedrooms. I se- 
lected a pretty wool carpet, the best ingrain, 
for both rooms, as they can be thrown together. 
I chose a lavender and scarlet, with a small, 
neat, arabesque design. I think it very taste- 
ful. Cost of fifty yards, at a dollar and a quar- 
ter per yard, sixty-two dollars and fifty cents. 
I got a pretty walnut set for the front room 
for a hundred dollars; and for the other, a 
neat oak set at fifty-five dollars. My chamber 
ware cost seven and three dollars, making ten 
dollars. Making and putting down the carpets 
will be ten dollars more. Adding my purchases 
up, I find that I have spent six hundred and 
forty-two dollars and fifty cents. Throw off 
the seven dollars and a half for contingencies, 
it makes an even six hundred and fifty dollars. 
As I had just seven hundred and fifty dollars 
with which to furnish my little house, I shall 
have one hundred dollars left for the beautify- 
ing. I long ago thought that over, but to-mor- 
row will tell. 

Friday.—Well, the dear house looks like 
‘“‘home’’ already. I can hardly keep it to my- 
self any longer. But Fred says he won’t come 
till [am through, and that ‘‘ we must not move 
in before Monday ;’”’ that ‘it is bad luck to 
move on Friday or Saturday,’’ and a dozen 
other teazing things, so I will spend my other 
hundred for ornaments. 

3 P. M. [bought two large chromos—‘ Whit- 
tier’s Birthplace,” and the “Crown of New 
England.’’ These were fifteen dollars each, 








and the frames for both ten dollars more, 
which makes forty dollars. Then two of 
Rogers’s Statuettes, at fifteen dollars each— 
thirty dollars. 1 chose ‘‘Coming to the Par- 
son,” and the ‘“Foundling.’’ All this was 
easily decided, but the other thirty dollars, 
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what should I do with it? I wanted the ‘ Yo- | 


Semite Valley,’ which, with the frame, is | 


thirty-one dollars and a half. I wanted very 
much Rogers’s large group of the ‘‘ Council of 
War,”’ which would cost twenty-five dollars. 
But, owing to the arrangement of my rooms, 
two smaller chromos would look better than 
either of the above. So, after looking and 
studying the matter well, I bought ‘‘ Sunset in 
California,” after Bierstadt ; and ‘‘Correggio’s 
Magdalen,’’ which, framed, would just take 
the thirty dollars. 

Now, I am through my task, and am en- 
tirely satisfied. It is wonderful how much 
more satisfying these things are after one gets 
them home. Every thing is beautiful only 
by comparison, and my ‘‘Sunset’’ picture is as 
beautiful here in my cosey parlor as the large 
‘* Yo-Semite Valley” was in the art store. And 
my “Coming to the Parson’’ makes a finer 
show in my room than the larger groups did 
where sO many were standing around. On 
the whole, I think my money well laid out. 1 
only hope Fred would think so, too. I know 
he will say he is satisfied, but I can tell if there 
is a doubt in his mind. In the morning I shall 
bring over my vases and china ornaments. 
That will give the needful home-look, and I 
think we shall enjoy it here so mueh! 

Saturday Night. We have called upon each 
other, and, oh! my dear Annie, she hasn’t her 
house Aalf full. She got her kitchen and back 
bed-room things first, so as to be sure and have 
some way to live for awhile. Then she bought 
an elegant parlor carpet, cost for the rooms and 
hall two hundred and fifty dollars. Her parlor 
set was two hundred dollars. So there was 
four hundred and fifty dollars, and the one 
hundred dollars which she had set apart for 
ornaments made it five hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. For this one hundred dellars she gota 
single painting ; she wouldn’t have a chromo, 
she said. Her back chamber and kitchen fur- 
niture took the other two hundred, so she 
hasn’t a cent for front chamber, dining-room, 
stair carpet, hatstand, or anything. 

Mr. Dunean says he is satisfied, but Fred 
says he wagers that John wishes that his wife 
had been brought up to understand expedi- 
ency. His last words to me were :— 

“How glad I am that my darling hadn’t a 
wealthy father! You have done more with 
seven hundred and fifty dollars than any other 
little woman in the city could have done. Why, 
Katy, dear, it’s a perfect little Paradise !’’ 

May it always prove a Paradise to us! 














THE LAST RIDE. 





BY Cc. 8. 





Upon the rest of the forest road 
Breaks the tramp of a hurrying steed; 
Of one who needs not spur or goad 
To race in her rider's need, 
And of one who has borne that precious load 
Full oft at her greatest speed. 
But the flecks of foam fall faster now 
On the wet and glossy hide, 


And the leaves are stained with the crimson flow 


That drops from het wounded side ; 
And her rider feels, as he sways to and fro, 
He will soon have no mare to ride. 


And his heart is sad, as a flash of thought 
Steals over his manly breast, 

That his life is lost if he now is caught, 
And he dare not stop to rest ; 

Yet even that seems too dearly bought, 
With the loss of his dearest and best. 


Yet onward yet and on she flies, 
Till the foe are far behind; 

And naught is heard but the woodbird’s cries, 
And the whur of the autumn wind ; 

But the film of death is over her eyes— 
She is fast becoming blind. 


And a mournful sob is in her breath, 
As she speeds untiring on ; 

And step by step from the giant death 
Has the vital spirit gone, 

And as fast as the life drain slackeneth 
Is the giant coming on. 


But though the gray of her shining skin 
Is turning an ashy hue, 

Though round the spot where the ball went in 
Is a cirele of ghastly blue; 

To her master the heart that beats within 
Is still firmly, bravely true. 


But though heart is willing, yet flesh is weak, 
With even the true and tried, 

And life has drained from the fatal leak 
That oozed from her shapely side ; 


And he stands by her corse, and he cannot speak— 


He has taken his last, last ride. 


———_ oe 


SUE AND I. 





BY MABEL. 





Pare Luna shed a silvery sheen, 

The air was faint with odorous balm, 
A cloudlet’s shadow o'er the green 

But added to the peaceful calm 
Of the summer’s eve, When Sue and I 
First quaffed our draughts of eestasy. 


Her hair in golden ripples played 

Across a brow of Parian hue, 
As hand in hand we idly stayed 

O’er flowers fresh tinted with the dew; 
And lips, that shamed the coral’s hue, 
Were pressed to mine, my charming Sue! 


The world has older grown since then, 
And fallen leaves and winter’s gloom 
Have drifted o’er that lonely glen: 
But time has added te the bloom 
Of her fair cheek, and TI now sigh 
To think it is no longer Sue and L. 
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MAGGIE’S VALENTINES. 
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BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 





“WHAT are you smiling about, Maggie? | 


You look as blushingly happy as if you were 
reading your first love-letter.”’ 

Maggie Chilton smiled again, while a pretty 
blush upon her fair, round cheek deepened in 
its crimson tint, as she answered :— 

“It is St. Valentine’s Day, papa.” 

“Oh, ho! So your letter is a Valentine? 
My guess was not such a bad one, then.”’ 

“T thought,” said Mrs. Chilton, roguishly, 
“that Valentines were entirely confined now 
to the nursery and kitchen.” 

Maggie laughed pleasantly, and held up for 
view what she had kept carefully concealed in 
her hand. It was a small breastpin—a knot of 
ribbon of gold, with'a small forget-me-not in 
the centre, formed of turquoise, with a tiny 
brilliant in the heart. It was not a very ex- 
pensive gift, but it was tasteful and unique. 

“How very pretty!’ said Mrs. Chilton. 
“Small, but so beautifully finished. Where 
did it come from, Maggie?’’ 

“ Now, mamma, who ever heard of St. Valen- 
tine sending his post-office address ?”’ 

“T’}l tell you who didn’t send it,” said Mr. 
Chilton. ‘“ His initials are W. M.”’ 

Maggie gathered up her pin and verses, and 
fled from the room, blushing like a rose, and 
quite forgetting she had not finished her 
breakfast. 

“My dear,” said the old gentleman to his 
wife, as their only child thus deserted them, 
“T think Mr. Wilfred Mansfield will present 
himseif in person this evening to try to take 
Maggie away from us. He asked my permis- 
sion yesterday to tell her he loved her.” 

“Well,” sighed the old lady, “‘you would 
not have Maggie live all alone when we are 
gone ?’’ 

“No. There is not a man living, either, to 
whom I would so willingly trust her happiness. 
I believe Wilfred to be a good man, one up- 
right in all his dealings, temperate, honorable, 
and trustworthy. He is not a wealthy man, 
but he is ina good business, and, he tells me, 
makes an income sufficient to give Maggie all 
the comfort she has here. She has never had 
luxuries, so she will not miss them. You 
know, my dear, that what I have saved will 
scarcely keep you from want if I am taken 
away. I don’t seem to have the money-mak- 
ing faculty.”’ 

Mrs. Chilton smiled. Before her mental 
vision rose orphan nephews started in busi- 
ness, orphaned nieces furnished with trows- 
seaus, a vagabond brother saved time after 
time from ruin, an old clerk living on a little 
pension, a disabled washerwoman coming for 
her weekly rent and fuel, little ragged beggars 
clothed, hungry ones fed, small charities where 
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| the left hand knew not where the right hand 

| gave. She crossed the room and pressed her 

| lips upon the face that goodness had made 

| beautiful in her eyes for forty long years. 
‘Your wife and child can never be poor,’ 

she said, lovingly. ‘‘The bread you have cast 

| upon the waters will come back. Even Wil- 
fred Mansfield owes his first start in business 
to your influence and money.”’ 

**He has paid me back all I loaned him.” 

‘Very true. But you did loan it when he 
had an opportunity to purchase his present 
business that, but for you, he must have let 
pass by him.”’ 

“Tut! tut! Let him make Maggie happy, 
and he will owe me nothing. Half-past nine! 
What do you mean, Mrs. Chilton, by keeping 
me from the store till this time of day ?” 

Perhaps Maggie Chilton guessed at the news 
which formed the subject of conversation be- 
tween her parents on St. Valentine’s Day. 
She had carried her gift from the patron saint 
of lovers to her own room, and read the verses 
there in a murmuring tone, dwelling upon the 
fond words with lingering emphasis. She was 

not a beauty, she was not an heiress. Her ac- 
complishments were summed up by a limited 
knowledge of the piano-forte and the gift of 
singing ballads in a sweet but not very power- 
ful voice. Her education had been carefully 
superintended by her father, and she was thor- 
oughly grounded in her own language, a fair 
German scholar, and weil read for her eighteen 
years. But you might look in many homes 
before you would find a neater housekeeper, a 
daintier seamstress, or a more lovable little 
home maiden than Maggie Chilton. Her pretty 
| little figure was always neatly dressed, though 
| Maggie had never owned more than one silk 
| dress ata time in her life. She had soft, brown 
hair; large, blue eyes ; a nice, fair complexion ; 
| and, with no pretensions to positive beauty, 
was as pretty and winsome a maiden as ever 
was coveted by a loving heart to brighten a 
home. Wilfred Mansfield, though ten years 
the senior of Maggie, had never seen a face 
that was so lovely in his eyes; and with his 
| whole, honest, loyal heart he loved her, hoping 
| for no greater happiness than to win her from 
| her own home, to make sunshine in the one he 
| purposed buying. He had saved enough from 
| his business expenses to buy a small house and 
| furnish it, and there he hoped to see Maggie 
preside, his own loved and honored wife. 
At the same hour when Maggie was for onee 
| neglecting her household duties, to dream over 
her Valentine, Wilfred Mansfield was return- 
| ing from a business errand to his own store. 
| He was thinking of the momentous question 
he meant to ask a few hours later, and his 
| eheek burned and heart thrilled as he thought 
of hiis answer. His ladylove was no coquette. 
Modest and maidenly, with no boldness of 
| manner or speech, she had yet all unconsci- 
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cote botenged in her soft, pine eyes ond pretty | 
viushes how pleasant the society of Wilfred 
had become to her, and though no coxcomb 
he felt that his wooing would have as fair a 
chance of success as he hoped for. He knew 
Maggie would have but a small dowry if any, 
for Mr. Chilton made no secret of the fact that 
his savings were very small. Maggie was the 
youngest of nine children, and the only one 
living to gladden her parents’ hearts. One 
after another, at different ages, and often after 
long and expensive illness, her brothers and 
sisters had been taken away before she had 
ever known their love, for her parents had 





buried the eighth child before Maggie was | 


born. She had been literally the child of their 
old age, and Wilfred Mansfield deeply appre- 
ciated the honor paid to his own worth in his 
old friend’s cordial approval of his suit. 


He was full of happy, hopeful thoughts, | 
when a sudden revulsion of feeling was caused | 
by an alarm of fire and the sight of men run- | 


ning in the direction of Mr. Chilton’s store. 
He hastened his own footsteps to find his worst 
fears realized. The store was wrapped in 
flames, and a horror-stricken whisper was cir- 
culating that the old gentleman was still in the 
building. He had been active in helping to 


| the tired eyelids. 


remove some portion of the stock, but had im- | 


prudently gone back to seek 'a box in the inner 


office after the flames had beeome so fierce as | 


to threaten to cut him off. How could the 


crowd know that that box contained the bonds | 


that would keep his wife from beggary? They 
only saw the danger of the attempt, not the 
motive that prompted it. Wilfred no sooner 
realized the situation than he endeavored to 
find some means to enter the store by the rear 
door. Others had also thought of this, and 
when he reached the street in the rear, he 
found Mr. Chilton had. been rescued, alive, 
but frightfully if not fatally injured. He 
knew too well the ioving hearts at home to 
venture to send there the burned, maimed hus- 
band and father without warning ; so bidding 
the men who carried him follow, he sped 


through the streets to carry the tidings. What 
was the fire, the loss of property, even beg- 


gary, compared to this calamity? Even in the 
midst of his horror and pain, he was glad that 
the words already spoken to Mr. Chilton gave 
him the right to offer comfort and assistance to 
Mrs. Chilton and Maggie. 

The scenes that followed might have tried 
even stouter hearts than those of the two lov- 
ing women who bore them so bravely. They 
had no time to more than realize the dreadful 
news before they were obliged to give active 
service to the sufferer. The surgeons made a 
long examination, and longer yet were the 
ministrations for relief. The wife in the room, 
the daughter outside, were kept busy for hours, 
to prepare cooling lotions, linen bandages, and 
other means of assistance for the half-consci- 
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ous but keenly-suffering old man, whose life 
was the most precious boon they asked of 


| Heaven. 


The injuries, terrible as they were, proved to 
have as yet so slightly affected the vital powers, 
that, although the surgeons gave but little hope 
of recovery, they all declared there was no 
immediate danger of death. Weeks followed, 


| where time, sleep, everything was cheerfully 


sacrificed to try to ease the sufferings of the in- 
valid. Night after night Wilfred Mansfield 
watched by the bedside of the man he had 
hoped to call father, nursing him with all the 
gentleness of a woman, and giving him the 
benefit of his young, strong arms for the con- 
stant changes of position he fancied would ease 
his pain. He had become so frantic with suf- 
fering that opiates were given in quantities 
that would have been frightful under ordinary 
circumstances, and lotions were applied almost 
hourly to the terrible burns. But there camea 
night when all pain ceased, and sleep came to 
The doctor called late upon 
the weary nurses, and gave Wilfred the direc- 
tions for the night. Privately he said to him :— 

‘*The chance for life is one in a thousand. 
If he wakes, conscious, give him this medicine 
at once, and repeat it every half-hour till I 
come in the morning. He may never wake.” 

There was but little sleep excepting in the 
sick-room. Mrs. Chilton, yielding to Maggie’s 
earnest wishes, lay down, dressed, to try to rest, 
and Maggie—pale, weary Maggie—watched be- 
side her. They had been kept ignorant of the 
crisis approaching, but they knew the danger 
of death had been great from the first hour. 

It was early dawn when Wilfred Mansfield 
came softly to call them: Mr. Chilton lay 
gasping, dying, and they stood beside him 
while Wilfred hastened for the doctor. But 
before he returned, all was over. 

In the distress and agitation, nobody saw 
now white and rigid the face of the young man 
had become. Friends thought he was over- 
fatigued by his many nights of watching, and 
even the physicians spoke admiringly of his 
devotion and the strength of constitution that 
could endure such a strain of care and wake- 
fulness. 

He was the only one to save Mrs. Chilton 
and Maggie the trying duty of superintending 
funeral arrangements, and later the details of 
winding up the business affairs thrown into 
disastrous confusion by the fire. Neo thought- 
ful act was omitted ; every jar to the sensitive 
hearts that watchful care could avert, was 
spared them, and they were relieved from the 
pressure of immediate want by the information 
that a thousand dollars had been rescued from 
the business. Nobody but Wilfred Mansfield 
could have told where that was found. The 
lawyers in vain tried to save a dollar, though 
they found no debts. The fire had destroyed 
everything, even the few bonds Mr. Chilton 
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had given his life to try tosave. But from the 
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“‘T suppose he thought your father was a 


hour when Wilfred Mansfield called her to her | richer man.”’ 


dying father’s side, Maggie knew that he was 


changed. He was kind, thoughtful, and atten- 
tive, but he was never loving. The words of 
comfort he offered were spoken with averted 
face and a choked voice, and when she longed 
to lay her head upon his breast and sob out 
her grief, he went hastily away from her. It 
was no better the next day, or the next. Oth- 
ers might be blind to the change; her mother 
found him even more devoted than before, but 
she knew he was her lover no longer, and all 


the delicate pride of her maidenhood came to | 


aid her in bearing this new and cruel blow un- 
moved. She loved him still, but she was not 
the woman who could foree her love upon him, 
demand the devotion he saw fit to withdraw, 
or ask for that final avowal of love which her 
mother had warned her was impending. 

The funeral over, and the first days of grief 
passing away, the widow and orphan looked 
the future in the face. A thousand dollars 
would not support them for a lifetime; in a 
few months, even with close economy, they 
would have to begin to work, and they wisely 
concluded it was better to do so at once than 
to wait until driven to it by positive necessity. 


| ceed her 


Maggie could not answer. The loving, loyal 
heart could not yet admit the entire un worthi- 
ness of its idol. She could find no excuse for 
what seemed heartless desertion, so she silently 
accepted her mother’s comment, and Wilfred 
Mansfield was mentioned no more between 
them. 

Never was a milliner’s store conducted more 
tastefully or with more industry than the one 
opened by Maggie Chilton. The little maiden 
worked early and late; bonnets of exquisite 
finish, hats in the most approved fashion, 
adorned her window ; yet, although she had a 
fair share of custom, her expenses would ex- 
sales. She was inexperienced in 
wholesale prices, in the proper selection of her 
goods, in the care necessary to prevent a ruin- 
ous overstock of old-fashioned goods, in the 
knack of re-shaping and altering to more fash- 
ionable styles. The little details of business 
that can only be learned by experience were 


| all mysteries to her, and when winter came, 


“We must move into a smaller house,” said | 


Maggie, “and I think our best plan is to open 
a milliner’s store. I can make bonnets and 
trim hats, and you can keep house.” 

“We need not move, dear. The house is 
mine.”’ 

“T thought papa rented it.” 

“So he did, but last night Mr. Harris told 
nie he had, as our lawyer, received the deeds 
of the house, made out in my name, and paid 
for to the last cent. I think your father must 
have intended it for a surprise on my birthday, 
the 27th of February.” 

But Wilfred Mansfield was again the only 
man who knew that Mr. Chilton had never 
seen the deeds of his wife’s house. 

“Can we have the front altered to a store?” 
said practical Maggie. 

“T should think so. 
that fact.’ 

It was found not only practicable, but desira- 
ble as increasing the value of the property, and 
ina few weeks, quite early enough for some of 
the spring trade to fall to her share, Maggie 
started in business as a milliner. 

She had thought the offer of marriage yet 
might come, but her last hope was dispeiled by 
anote written to her mother by Wilfred Mans- 
field. He informed them that he had disposed 
of his business, and was about to accept a situ- 
ition in Chicago, the nature of which he did 
hot state. He bade them farewell, with assu- 
tances of warmest friendship; that was ail. 
Gentle Mrs. Chilton but rarely had a hard 
thought for any one, still more rarely spoke a 
bitter word, but she said :— 


It is easy to ascertain 





she found the thousand dollars had melted 
down to three hundred, in spite of the economy 
and industry she and her mother had carefully 
exercised. 

It was useless to think of a new business. 
Teaching would separate them, and Maggie 
was not fitted for a teacher. The exercise she 
commanded now did not keep off a weakness 
of the chest, occasioned by the necessary sew- 


| ing, and the doctor had told her that teaching 


would kill her in a few years. Besides, what 
little experience of the details of business she 
had gained, was in the milliner’s trade, and it 
was surely wasting time to lé@itn something 
new. Sothe store was still kept open, and the 
weary struggle for a living maintained. 

St. Valentine’s Day, so full of bitter memories, 
rose clear and bright, and the postman tossed 
a snowy envelope upon the counter. It was 
directed to Miss Margaret Chilton, and had a 
city stamp. 

** An order or a bill,” she said, opening it. 

Inside, a sheet of creamy white paper was 


| folded round a bank note for five hundred dol- 
| lars, and two words only were written upon it 
| —‘* Yours, St. Valentine.” 


Maggie thought of a tiny forget-me-not in 
her small box of treasures, and tossing note 
and envelope into her mother’s lap, ran up 
stairs in an agony of tears. 

It would make my story too long to picture 
Maggie Chilton’s life in the five years that 
followed the death of her father. Every year 
the mysterious valentine containing a bank 
note came to help the widow and her child in 
their struggle with the world, but when the 
fifth February came round, Maggie was all 
alone. Mrs. Chilton had joined her husband 
in the better land, and the poor child was 
alone in the world. 
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Valentine’s Day came. Maggie was seated 
in her sitting-room, lonely and depressed. 
Her health was failing with care and overwork, 
and the grief for her mother’s death was yet 
fresh in her heart. Her servant brought hera 
letter, but upon opening it, no missive signed 
St. Valentine greeted her, but a long letter, 


and at the end, the name of the writer, Wilfred | 


Mansfield. The letter told her strange news. 
She learned that Wilfred had never ceased to 
love her, but that the agony of bitter self-re- 
proach had kept him from her side. On the 
night when Mr. Chilton was left for the last 
time in his care, overcome by his long watching 
and the stillness of the room, he had fallen 
asleep. When he awakened, dawn was in the 
room, and the patient was awake, and locked 
at him with conscious eyes. He hastened for 
the important medicine, but it was too late. 
Before he again reached the bedside, Mr. Chil- 
ton was unable to swallow, and again uncon- 
scious. Had he not slept, perhaps that precious 
life might have been spared. He had endured 
the remorse of a murderer, and dared not speak 
of love to the child of the man whose death 
was perhaps upon his soul. He had made 
what atonement was in his power. The money 
he had hoped to invest in his own home had 
purehased Mrs. Chilton’s house, and he had 
been living on a salary one-half of which was 
sent on St. Valentine’s Day to Maggie. 


“T am not a rich man now, Maggie,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘but I have a salary offered me here 
that will give us a home and comfort. I love: 
you better than my life. Shall I return to my 
dreary exile, or wilk you forgive me. I am 
— at your bert my ~ ‘roe Say ‘1 

orgive you,’ will hear you. 
wine a ic WILFRED.” 

‘*Wilfred,’’ she cried aloud, ‘‘come to me! I 
forgive you!” 

There was no rapturous meeting. Very 
slowly and gravely *he entered, and took her 
in his arms. 

“Can you, indeed, forgive me, Maggie ?”’ 

‘““‘What have I to forgive? What caused 
your fatigue but care of our loved one? devo- 
tion to my mother and myself? We were to 
blame to let you watch all night after working 
allday. You must not feel again as you write 
here, Wilfred.’’ 

‘I have just come from the doctor’s,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘and I told him all. He says there 
was noreal hope. At best, the medicine could 
only have stimulated life for a few hours, per- 
haps one day. Maggie, are you, indeed, my 
own at last?’’ 

** All your own, if you will have me.”’ 

So, very quietly, on St. Valentine’s Day, 
there was a wedding in the little sitting-room. 
The millinery was taken from the store, and 
Wilfred opened his old business again, while 
Maggie’s health and happiness returned in the 
deep content of her husband’s love. 








ON THE CHOICE OF COLORS. 


AN upholsterer should be very choice in the 
colors of stuffs he adopts for different varieties 
of wood. Itis a mistake to cushion a mahogany 
chair with scarlet. That color is too bright, 
and the mahogany beside it loses brilliancy, 
and becomes like walnut wood. Many people, 
however, who love the color crimson, insist 
upon putting it with mahogany. In these 
cases, to coufnteract the glaring effect of the 


assortment, it is well to put a black or a green 
braid on the border, where the cloth and the 


wood come in contact; or if not this, then an 
edging of yellow silk, or, better still, of gold 
lace with gilt nails. Those who desire to paper 
their rooms anew will do well to remember 
that on ted, crimson, and amaranth-colored 
grounds, black looks green. In the same way, 
black upon green loses all its lustre, and vice 
versa. Orange upon red hurts the eyesight ; 
violet upon blue looks washed out; blue upon 
green looks spinach color by candle light; and 
gray, as we have already said, when sorted 
with green, very often comes out pink. It 
having become a custom now-a-days to print 
advertisements for dead walls in all the colors 
of the rainbow, we may tell those speculators 
who are anxious that their puffs should be seen 
as far off as possible that the rule to follow is, 
that in all cases the color of the letters should 
be complemental to the ground on which they 
are printed. Black on a white ground, violet 
on yellow, red on green, blue on orange, will 
strike the eye at once. A word now to gar- 
deners. Nothing is less brilliant than flower- 
beds in which the only colors to be seen are 
blue and white ; nothing is more gaudily ugly 
than a garden stocked with a profusion of yel- 
low and little else. It is very unsatisfactory 
also to find flowers of the same color, but of 
different shades, placed near each other ; and 
all these errors of taste should be avoided. In 
order that a garden may be showy and attract- 
ive, blue flowers should be placed near to dark 
yellow or orange ; violet next to yellow; and 
red dahlias, roses, pinks, and geraniums should 
be surrounded with verdure and white. Ladies, 
of all persons, are most bound to use taste in 
their selection of colors, and we must do French 
women, in particular, the justice to own that 
they usually dress to perfection. Women, of late 
years, have made progress in the science or art 
of the toilet. But still some grievous mistakes 
are at times committed ; and it would be well if 
young ladies who study drawing would at times 
consult their masters on the delicate subject of 
blending colors. Let fair-haired beauties ab- 
stain from pink, a color which makes them 
pale. Let dark-haired maidens take that color, 
and remember also that no hue suits hem so 
well as saffron. No color is so well suited to 
chestnut hair as lapis-lazuli blue. 
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SELF-CONQUEST. 


BY REV. F. 58. CASSADY. 








“A man to be a man 
Must rule the empire of himself; 
In it must be supreme.” 


THE greatest of all heroes is the man who 
has conquered himself. The world’s imperial 
Alexanders and Cesars are not comparable to 
him for a moment. Though their fame has 
been heralded in history, and embalmed in 
song, whom did they conquer? If it be replied 
that they conquered their enemies, offensively 
or defensively considered, the next question to 
be determined is, was the contest an equal one ? 
To this, in most cases, it must be answered, 
No! They triumphed over the weak by the 
power of might. Exceptions to this truth 
there are, but the teaching of all history is that 
this world’s conquerors mastered their foes by 
superior force. Hence the glory of their tri- 
umph is greatly diminished by the inequality 
of the engagements in which they were won. 

But whom does the moral hero conquer? 
Himself is our emphatic answer. Does he gain 
the mastery over ‘“‘a foeman worthy of his 
steel?’”’ We shall see. Himself is his enemy, 
and his moral nature the battlefield. A giant 
foe is found in his appetites—an enemy that 
slew the man who slew thousands on his way 
to a crown and kingdom, Alexander the Great 
—but the moral hero conquers his appetites. 
“T keep my body under subjection,”’ was the 
declaration of that prinee of conquerors, Paul 
the Apostle, in comparison of whom the intem- 
perate, self-slain Macedonian monarch reaches 
the point of nothing. Anger and lust have 
slain hecatombs of imperial victims. History 
abounds in instances of those who took cities, 
and conquered empires, and yet who were im- 
molated on the altar of their own evil passions. 
But the moral hero masters this enemy—an 
enemy that has smitten to the dust the very 
flower of genius and talent in every depart- 
ment of life—therefore is he the greater con- 
queror. The declaration of the wise man has 
the affirmation of all reason: ‘He that is slow 
to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.” 

The annals of all time teach that ambition 


for power is no inconsiderable foe; and yet | 


that which slew the mighty Cesar—“ for 
Cesar was ambitious’—has been slain by 
many a self-conqueror. Look at the former 
with “a senate at his heels,” and then survey 
the noble proportions of that man’s character 
who preferred ‘affliction with the people of 
God” to the throne and princely treasures of 
Egypt; and then say, reader, who was the 
greater hero? 

Publie opinion has been in time past, and 





mastered by him. Compare Pilate, judicially 
satisfied concerning the innocence of the sa- 
viour, and yet, for fear of man, delivering him 
up to an ignominious death, with the Hebrew 
worthies, who, rather than wrong a good con- 
science, dared to say to the proud monarch 
upon his throne, ‘‘We are not careful to an- 
swer thee in this matter ;”’ and say on which 
side lay the true heroism? To dare to do 
right in the face of stern difficulty requires the 
loftiest moral courage—a courage nobler by far 
than that which has often won the fame and 
achieved the sceptres of the world’s mightiest 
chieftains. To be afraid to do wrong argues 
the loftiest style of courage. Incorruptible in 
integrity and firm as granite in devotion to 
moral principle, life itself to such a spirit 
would not be conceived as worth having on 
dishonorable terms. Daring alike to smile on 
virtue and to frown on vice, where may his 
parallel be found among the great names of 
martial history? 

In deciding the superior heroism of these 
two chevaliers the next question to be settled 
is, was there just cause for war? Here, as 
before, exceptional cases may be granted ; and 
yet we may answer, touching the general rule, 
emphatically in the negative. The enlarge- 
ment of empire and the acquisition of treasure, 
in connection with an insatiable ambition for 
present distinction and future enrolment upon 
the page of history, were in the main the mo- 
tives which led an Alexander, or a Cesar, or 
a Napoleon to the field of battle. Can this be 
denied? If it cannot, had they just cause for 
war? A thousand times, No! If they had no 
just cause for war, what were they but assassins 
| and plunderers on a tremendous scale? Well 
| has it been said in fitting sarcasm by the 
| poet :— r 

“One to destroy is murder by the law, 

And gibbets keep the uplifted hand in awe: 
To murder thousands takes a specious name, 
War's glorious art, and gives immortal fame.” 

Thus, by a very easy process of logic, we 
reach the conclusion that no real glory attaches 
to the names of those who have achieved em- 
pire by wading through the blood of their fel- 
lows. All who have fought against the right 
deserve only the execrations of mankind ; and 
| when history is rightly written, as it may be 
when the world reaches its highest Christian 
civilization, such characters will be held up as 
the marplots of their day and the murderers of 
their race. 

But how is it with the self-conqueror? Has 
he just cause for war with himself? Most 
undoubtedly he has. Constituted of a moral 
sense, reason, judgment, and will as to his 
nobler nature, and endowed with appetites, 
emotions, and passions as to his lower, the for- 
mer, of necessity, inust rule the latter. Their 











Sometimes is now, no small enemy to the moral 
hero; and yet even this has been dared and 


subordination to the law of his reason and 
judgment is as necessary to his happiness as 
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is that of the subject to the ruler in order to 
good government. The sensual or emotional 
nature must thus yield to the mastery of the 
intellect and moral sense, because a rational 
enjoyment of life and its blessings is impos- 
sible without it. All men have the right to be 
happy; but unless self is conquered, happiness 
is impossible, therefore the right to be happy 
involves the necessity and duty of self-con- 
quest. Hence the moral hero has just cause 
for war with himself. It is the price of his 
happiness. He ‘‘conquers a peace’’ by con- 
quering himself. 

The cost of these two species of war is an- 
other item for our consideration in making up 
atrue verdict. What did the triumph of the great 
warriors of history eost? Who can answer that 
question? How much treasure and blood? How 
many millions did they slay to secure to their 
names and deeds the eulogy of history and the 
immortality of song? Alas! that there should 
be asolitary niche in human annals, or any place 
in the noble creations of poetic genius for such 
crime-stained spirits! Human figures have many 
wonderful combinations by which to express 
quantity and number ; but it has none that ap- 
proach the infinite sufficiently to tell the cost 
of unnecessary, cruel war to our race! 

But how different and much more glorious 
are the triumphs of seif-conquest! They cost 
neither bloed nor treasure. No ruined cities, 
nor wasted countries, nor desolate homes, nor 
crushed hearts follow in their track. An able 
writer says, that ‘‘a rational conquest is more 
honorable to a rational intelligence than a 
brutal one. It is a vietory that does nobody 
any harm ; no lives and treasures are sacrificed 
to it.” 

Considering, then, the character of the 
enemy conquered, the just reason for the eon- 
flict, or the nature of the victory achieved, the 
moral is incomparably superior to the military 
hero. Bringing to the issue a brave will, heroic 
action, and a reliable trust in God, such a spirit 
is without a peer in the annals of martial 
heroism. Upon that battlefield on which seif 
is slain, he wins what mere historic chieftain 
never won—a good conseience, an honest fame 
in the world, and life everlasting after death! 








oe 


Booxs.—The continued multiplication of 
books not only distraets choice, but disappoints 
inquiry. To him that hath moderately stored 
his mind with images, few writers afford any 
novelty ; or, what little they have to add to the 
common stock of learning is so buried in the 
mass of general notions, that, like silver min- 
gled with the ore of lead, it is too little to pay 
for the labor of separation; and he that hath 
been often deceived by the promise of a title, 
at lasts grows weary of examining, and is 
tempted to consider all as equally fallacious.— 
Johnson, 
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Fant y on the fitful midnight breeze, down 
the slopes of the little village of Cette, came 
the tolling of the distant bell of St. Isidore. It 
penetrated the room of a sick man ; to the ears 
of the restless watcher, who noiselessly paced 
the narrow baleony in front‘of the window; 
bringing to her tired senses a vision of dark 
cloisters, and white-hooded faces, and hurrying 
feet, and anon the murmur of matins for the 
new-born day. 

In the east, cloud-enveloped, blazed the 
morning star, looking like some holy priestess 
standing within the temple’s veil. With low, 
monotonous cadence, like the sobbing of a child 
whose little griefs are remembered in sleep, 
rolled the dark waters of the bay. 

The sound of the bell died away with the 
breeze. The girl, wearily sighing, took again 
her position by the bed of the invalid. The 
night lamp shone full on her face, a face whose 
beauty grew on you. With neither regular 
features nor brilliancy of complexion, there 
was that in Jocelyn Day’s face—in the peace 
passing understanding speaking from the calm, 
restful eyes; the kind, resolute mouth—a pa- 
tient sympathy and strength a child, a bird, a 
saint would have understood. 

Though full of fears without, her sighs 
were only an accompanying sympathy ; all was 
quietness within. She knew in whom she 
trusted, that He was able to make all rough 
places plain, all that was dark light. 

Presently her father murmured her name, 
starting up deliriously. She soothed him asa 
mother her child, and, when he again slum- 
bered, took from her pocket a little account- 
book. Thirteen months before she liad brought 
the remnant of their fortune and her helpless 
parent from the raw atmosphere of Carlisle to 
the seuth of France. He craved the sight of 
the sea, and now they were at Cette. The ex- 
pensive whims of an unreasoning invalid, with 
the unavoidable outlay for traveiling expenses 
and medical attendance, had, notwithstanding 
the strictest economy, exhausted their means, 
and now but eighty francs stood between them 
and pauperism ; of it thirty were due in a few 
days for their lodgings, and as much was owed 
the confectioner. 

Jocelyn’s trinkets had long been pawned and 
sold; ali save one, a simple but costly pear! 
eross fastened around the shapely throat. At 
his tea of plain jelly and waffles her father had 
complained that she clung to this paltry gift of 
one who had forgotten her, and he must starve. 
Had he forgotten her? The friend of her child- 
hood and womanhood, whose love seemed part 
of her very being. She recalled his earnest, 
fervid tones on the night of their parting, as, 
¢lasping the chain, he had said :— 
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‘Should I hear of your parting with this, 
then will 1 know that our troth is broken.”’ 
She pressed the souvenir to her lips. Innu- 


merable sacrifices passed before her. ‘The | 


home and protecting love pressed upon her; 
the denial of books, of music, of flowers—all 
that could render life beautiful; no hours for 
retirement, little sleep, less food, menial offices 
—all that she might follow the waning star of 
one who had broken her mother’s heart, and 
squandered her mother’s fortfuie; in whom 
not even her all-abounding love and pity could 
hide a cold, peevish selfishness. This cross 
seemed the only connecting link between all 
she would have had her life and what it was. 
Must it be broken? There was no one to 
whom she could apply for temporary relief. 
She recalled with a sense of loathing the odious 
M. Chalot, who had plied her with his assidui- 
ties. He had a villa and drove a span, had 
taken her father to ride, and, for his sake, she 
had borne his fulsome flatteries. No, never 
could she go to him. The cross must go. 

The thread of her father’s life drew out 
finer, and, on a sultry June morning, snapped. 
Enough remained, from the sale of the cross, 
to defray the simple burial. Then all Jocelyn’s 
thoughts were to get back, back to her idol, to 
the surging tides, the sweeping winds of her 
northern home. Back to familiar faces, away 
from the endless chatter of French tongues, 
the endless round of Freneh gayety. But 
seven hundred miles stretched between her 
and the home of her youth, and she had 
not half the amount of fare. She must seek 
employment. 

From a fruitless search she was returning at 
dusk on a sultry evening, when a cheery “Ou 
vas tu’’ from across the street stayed her steps. 
It eame from the lips of the broad, smiling face 
of a woman standing in a doorway. It was 


Rosette, her French maid in the time of riotous 


plenty in the long ago. Jocelyn’s fingers had 
decked her trim figure for her marriage with 
big, good-natured, French Andre, the butler. 
It all came back to her now, and as the girl, 
springing across the way, grasped her hand in 
both of hers, she burst into tears. 

““O Rosette, I am so miserable; father, mo- 
ther, home, friends, all gone; a stranger in a 
Strange land!’ 

“Non, non! M’selle, que votre coeur ne se 
trouble point. My heart is ready to burst with 
the joy I have to see you. You will come in 
my house and see my babes; one bears your 
nanie.”” And with a medley of French and 
English in her earnestness, Rosette drew the 
tired Jocelyn into the cool, low, best room, and 
bathed the flushed face and trembling hands. 

Then, when refreshed and rested, an easy- 
chair was drawn to the porch door. Through 
the vine leaves the pale moon rained a shower 
of mosaics on the white floor. Andre, who 
was head gardener to a florist, came home with 
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| a boquet of rare, sweet flowers. His greeting 
| was as heartfelt, though less noisy than that of 
_ his wife. 

** Miss Jocelyn would stay, would make them 
| tres bien! Nay, she must. He would fasten 

her in the house.”’ 

Then he went in to drink his late tea, and, 
| for the second time that day, Jocelyn wept, 
this time quiet, thankful tears falling on the 
| fragrant flowers in her lap. He had not laid 
| on her more than she could bear; here was a 
| respite. 
| Soweeks passed. Jocelyn would not be alto- 
gether a burden on her humble friends. Some 
work as a copyist—at a mere pittance, to be sure 
—was obtained, but she craved some employ- 
| ment as the best panacea for the grief tugging 
| at her heart; grief not altogether at the loss 
| of a parent who had never been a very good 
| parent, but grief, too, at the fear that one had 
| forgotten her whose presence at her side would 
| have rendered the hardest lot a Utopia of ease, 
| the most direful suffering an exhalation of joy. 
| His love had rendered the past a Beulah-like 
| land of Elysian fields, of trees, and fountains, 
| and flowers; of perfumed atmosphere, of ra- 
| diant light. A land where crystal waters mur- 
| mured sweetest lullabys, and lotus-like fruits 
| induced the most delicious languor. All this 
| and more this love had been to this girl’s hun- 
| gry, thirsty heart ; its loss enveloped the future 
| in deeper than Cimmerian darkness. Say not 
| this was idolatry, unbefitting a Christian. 
| Christianity gives us more love, deeper sym- 
pathies, more heartfelt devotion. We need 
not love the Creator less because we love the 
ereature more. Perfectly unselfish, love proves 
always a crucible from which our characters 
issue purified, strengthened, reformed.  As- 
suming Geethe’s representative man, “‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,’’ to be a correct standard, how many 
who read these pages must date their first step 
upward, their first holy thoughts, the first 
breaking up of all that was grovelling and vile 
in their natures, to the time when the flood- 
gates of love in the human heart were for the 
first time lifted to pour a deluge of sweet, in- 
toxicating waters over before bitter lives! No, 
the stream does not always meet an under re- 
turn current, but it has nevertheless been let 
out, if not to enrich our own lives, it will those 
of others. 

The cool autumn came. Jocelyn remem- 
bered how the brisk wind came down the slopes 
of her native land, laden with the fragrance of 
falling leaves. How she and her brothers, 
whose graves the same trees rained leaves 
upon now, had shouted, and romped, and 
gathered nuts in November days agone. 

She had earned enough to pay a moderate 
board and something over, enough, added to 
what she had, to pay her passage to Carlisle. 





All that affection, bordering on veneration, 


| could suggest was done to detain her; but 
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when naught availed, at the last moment, 
as the train moved off, a purse was thrown 
threugh the window into her lap by Andre. 
While she called after him, he was lost in the 
sea of heads and cabs surrounding the station. 
Seven hours later the guard startled her, open- 
ing the door with :— 

‘*Descende, m’selle, maintenant.”’ 

“Why! an accident?” 

“Only a tressle of the bridge across the 
Lorne had given away. It was but two hun- 
dred yards to Dijon; there a transfer would 
be ready in forty minutes,’’ 

““No, she would nof trouble him with her 
little basket.’’ 





Waiting until the crowd had surged past, | 


she slowly followed ; pausing a moment on the 
little foot bridge, listlessly gazing around at 
the dismantled vineyards, the sombre sky, the | 
sullen stream. A quick step sounded on the 
loose planks, a gentleman humming ‘‘Som- 
nambula.” In a moment all was changed to 


Jocelyn. A gleam of light shot in the sad | 


eyes ; the cheeks blanched, then flushed ; while 
a quivering smile transformed the whole face. 
If, when sad and distressed, it was passing fair, | 
now ‘twas beautiful. Such an adoring, happy | 
smile. You knew at once that she was looking | 
into the face of her head, her chief. 


Then you would have turned to look at him, | 


and, at the first glance, even if like ourselves | 
you had intenseiy admired our heroine, you | 
would have pronotneed him altogether a proper | 
person. Tall, well-formed, a trifle stout per- 
haps, but every limb in perfect symmetry, eyes | 
of a deep starry blue, dark lashes contrasting 
with the almost sunny hue of the clustering 
locks ; a tawny Adonis, whose silken moustache 
did not hide the well-shaped, irresolute-looking 
mouth. Jocelyn almost sprang to his side, one 
glad thought uppermost, ‘“‘He is seeking me 
on his way south. I knew he would not, could 
not, prove untrue.’’ 

She did not notice that he did not move, an 
expression of blank astonishment on his face. 

“God! Jocelyn, you here alone ?”’ 

‘No, not alone, now, Fred,’’ joyously. ‘‘O 
Fred!’ a sound of breaking down in the voice, 


“Tam so glad! It has been such a miserable 


time’’— 

‘“‘ Yes, yes,” nervously, “I know; you have 
lost your father, but your husband, Jocelyn ; 
you are arried, surely ?”’ 

“‘Married! It is I who do not understand ; 
who need explanation. I have not heard from 
you for a year. You know best the cause of 
your silence.’’ But the yearning of the poor 
desolate heart for sympathy overcame the 
sense of coolness and abruptness. She went 
on with gentle trustfulness: ‘‘I never doubted 
you, Fred. Of course, something happened to 
detain the letters. I knew all must come out 
right.’’ A groan was her only interruption, 
with averted face and clenched teeth. The 


little gieved, hemde were laid caressingly on his 
arm. Don’t trouble, Fred; we have met at 

last; I am too happy to think of my trials. 

But what made you ask if 1 was married?” 

“O Jocelyn! curse me! spurn me! I am a 
| dog! a brute! How can I tell you? I am 
| married myself !’’ 
| ‘The hands were quickly withdrawn. A lit- 
| tle shiver ran over the girl’s frame ; then she 

commenced walking to the other end of the 
bridge with the slow, uncertain step of one be- 
| wildered. He followed, abjectly, all the light 
| gone from the laughing eyes. They stepped 
| into the read. 
‘Will you let me explain ?’’ moodily. 
No answer from the stunned, automatic 
| figure at his side. He went on in a self-depre- 
cating tone, growing vehement :— 

“It is all through that Chalot. He kept 

| writing to the Beads about you. You grew 
/more gracious. He was always with you; 
| now at Lyons, now at Cette. At last you 
were te be married ; you had given him a be- 
trothal present, a cross—my cross, I felt it 
| must be. Mart Bead would know it. He was 
| going to Marseilles on business for the firm. I 
got him to make a flying visit to Chalot, who 
was at Lausanne. Yes, it was the cross; a 
ruby at the head. What could I think?” 
| She said, brokenly, here: ‘‘My father was 
dying. I had not money for bread. I was 
obliged to sell it. He must have seen, recog- 
| nized, and bought it; but then, such haste ; it 
| has only been six months ago.”’ 
‘Yes, I know I was precipitate, but I was 
| wretched, desperate. Mart’s cousin Mabel 
'ecame on from Essex. She was marvellously 
beautiful, and leved and sympathized with me 
so. Weare on our bridal tour. She is only a 
child; can never fill the place you filled, but 
she is very fond of me. O Jocelyn, don’t look 
that way, so stony and quiet! You are lost to 
me, but all that your brothers would do for 
you were they living, I will do, and more, if 

| you will let me. Indeed, I am a man more 
sinned against than sinning.” 

**C’est allez, c’est allez,’’ with a mute ges- 
ture, and the glorious eyes met his, so full of 
unutterable woe, that he was mute. 

They were in the little crowded station by 
this time. A tiny figure, the girlish face sur- 
rounded by a wealth of golden ringlets, sprang 
to his side, exclaiming :— 

‘You have been gone so long, Fred, and you 
have not brought my book after all. Could 
you not find it?”’ ° 

“I forgot all about it, my child. I met’’—he 
turned, but Jocelyn, after glancing at the rare, 
brilliant face; the simple, elegant travelling 
dress ; and then at her own coarse black, re- 

_membered her travel-stained, sorrowful face, 

_ and, unable to bear the contrast, had withdrawn 
to the now ready car, and their paths forever 
diverged. 
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Crossing the channel, she fell in with an 
old schoolmate, Frances Grayson, dashing, 
wealthy, good-hearted. Gifted with but little 
tact, she made a wise blunder, such as we see 
now and then redeeming the want of delicate 
perceptions, and gathered enough of Jocelyn’s 
history to throw her giddy head into a study, 
but only for a moment. 

‘“‘T have it, Jocie! My bear of an American 
cousin, Morris Merrick, was to see us a fort- 
night since, on his way to Calcutta, and men- 
tioned the fact that his stepmother wished so 
much to obtain an English governess for her 
three little children. You have no family ties, 


you say, and you would like Aunt Merrick im- | 


mensely. Now, my Highland princess, don’t 


refuse; my heart is quite set on it. It isa. 


chance out of a thousand ; so rich, so generous. 
The tale visitors tell of their palace-like home, 
their happy life, has almost made me wish 
Morris was not my cousin; I’d set my cap, 
but then I love Charley too much. You re- 
member Charley, my boy lover; I shall never 
forget how grandly you bore the blame of the 
note found dangling from your window. There, 
I’m out of breath, and you only sit there open- 
ing those solemn eyes wider and wider. Say, 
Jocie, shall I write? My lily of the Annuncia- 
tion; now don’t look so shocked. They are 
grand flowers, pure and holy-looking, and so 
are you. Now, tell me, will you go?” 

“TI have no money, Frank; at least, not 
enough to start to a foreign land.’’ 

‘*Nonsense! I’lladvanceit. You can soon 
repay the paltry sum.’’ 


Two years later, the maple trees swept in 


red and russet showers past the open window | 


of an elegant sitting-room. Without, a boy 
and girl brought sweet, frost-bitten chrysan- 
themums to a pale-faced child, with dreamy, 
violet eyes, sitting on the window-ledge. With- 
in, sat two women; one on a piano-stool, her 
back to the instrument, her lustrous eyes 
speaking a peace, flowing as a river, a gentle 
smile hovering about the sweet, flexible mouth ; 
below her, on a cushion, clasping her hands, is 
one whose life you read at the first glance ; one 
of those gentle, yielding, trusting creatures, 
who never grow old; never know anything 
about the wear and tear of life, God mereifully 


hedging them in with friends who take all re- | 


sponsibilities off their incompetent shoulders. 
You, who have had to hold your own sometimes 
against discouraging odds, have often met with 
just such people; who have never known a 
care, never borne a burden, who are generally 
meek and charitable, and look up at you in 
pretty surprise when your tough, independent 
will asserts itself ina striking manner. Let us 
hope while you pity, you do not altogether 
condemn these vessels made out of finer, more 
fragile, clay than you. The stronger of these 
two women saw much to love in the weaker— 


| her outgushing affection, her bright, pretty 
ways, her want of affectation or hauteur, her 
unfailing politeness; forgets that she is child- 
ish, selfish ; nay, I doubt if she has ever thought 
about it, for it is our single-minded Jocelyn, 
and she, content with throwing her whole soul 
into whatever her hand finds to do, spends few 
| moments in idle criticism, and this smooth- 
browed woman has been more than kind to our 
destitute orphan. Gratitude with Jocelyn is 
no passing sentiment; it is cultivated and 
cherished as a jewel on her brow. As the lit- 
tle woman laments for the fortieth time that 
her wilful stepson, Morris, will lead such a 
savage life—not but what she is well cared for 
by her children’s guardian, but then Morris 
seemed a part of his father—and when by her 
the dead. seemed less far off, and Jocelyn 
planned in her mind that when he came, as 
was expected in a month’s time, she would try 
toamuse the awkward lout, as she pictured him, 
and make him content with his home; then 
| thought with horror of his bizarre ways, and 
loud guffaws. The silence that had fallen was 
| broken by a romping boy springing in with :— 
| “Charlotte is coming, mamma, and I am so 
| sorry.” 
| “Why, Eddy! And yet you say she looks 
like Madalena, in the Zernetz gallery.’’ 
“So she does, mamma, but then she is not 
| Madalena, for she was good and gentle, and 
Charlotte gets angry and talks cross talk.’’ 
The mother only smiled at the boy’s earnest- 
| ness, but Jocelyn drew him to her side, say- 
| ing :— 
| “My Eddy, if Charlotte has a high temper, 
| do you think your showing her that you dislike 
her very much, and do not wish her here, will 
| make her feel in a very good humor. When 
| one complains of ill-treatment, we are very apt 
| to think it not undeserved. As face answers 
| to face in glass, our appreciation of people is 
repaid. Now run and be the first to welcome 
Charlotte, and see if you do not get a smile 
and kiss.” 
As he left the room, Mrs. Merrick said :— 
“You know, Jocelyn, I have explained that 
Charlotte Ranch was left at seven a ward of 
my husband’s, and since his death Morris has 
managed her meagre fortune, which was barely 
sufficient to pay the extravagant school bills 
of the fashionable school her father requested 
her to be placed at. Her education is now fin- 
ished, and as her means are exhausted, she 
must come here. She has rather high notions, 
but I shall see that she treats you with the 
consideration due my friend and protegé,’’ 
with a funny little attempt to look with patron- 
izing fondness on the superbly-formed woman 
at her side. 
They waited for her at the early tea ten 


| minutes, then she swept in—tall, graceful, ‘‘a 


daughter of the gods.’’ A pearl-gray moire 
set off the sea-shell pink and white face, with 
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well-shaped chin and nose; a desire to fasci- 


nate wreathed in smiles a mouth that might be | 
haughty; wavy masses of auburn hair were | tionthan she. But you donot ask who I am?” 
swept becomingly back from the low brow; | 
her eyes now dark, now light, always beauti- | 


ful; and voice as musical as the tinkling of 
frost in November sunshine. Such a revela- 


tion of loveliness! Jocelyn felt that she could | 


sit and gaze at that face forever. Her own 
mourning robes and those of Mrs. Merrick and 


the children made the really plain though ele- | 


gant toilet of the new comer appear brilliant ; | 


wherever she moved or sat, a radiance seemed 


spaniel tore her lace handkerchief ; for in liitle | 


things, like rents, and falls, and broken dishes, 
you discover all a woman's inner life. 

We have met women, lauded for generosity 
in charitable and pleasurable projects, scold 
and fret, ‘‘get erossed,’’ for a whole day, over 
a ten-cent dish falling from little hands. ‘‘ Who 
so ruleth his tongue is stronger than he that 
taketh a city.” 

Little Evelyn Merrick, always a delicate 








. With an amused sinile, the intruder said: 
‘“No, my child, you are in need of more atten- 


‘A doctor?” 

‘“‘Not a practising physician, though not un- 
acquainted with the science. I am little Eve- 
lyn’s brother Morris.’ 

An expression of blank astonishment took 
| possession of Jocelyn's face. 

Another look of inquiry, to which she felt 
obliged to reply. 

‘«J—]’*stammering and confused, the pale 


| cheek growing flushed, “1 thought—I ima- 
to float. Thatall this brightness and sweetness | gined Mr. Merrick was very young.”’ The 
was not real, a stormy look betrayed when a | man before her was at least thirty-five. 


Almost a laugh this time. 

‘You are not afraid of the disease ?”’ 

‘“‘No. You are Miss Jocelyn Day? Well, 
go lie dowr. now, and at ten I shall take you to 
drive.”’ 

Though the words framed a command rather 
than a request, the rich, emotional cadence of the 
| tone threw a gentle courtesy around them hard 

to resist. And with a slight inclination of the 
| regal head, the tired girl passed through the 


child, seemed to droop for several days after | door held open, noticing, with a woman’s eyes, 


Charlotte's arrival. From the symptoms, Joce- 
lyn feared the smallpox, that had been raging 
in the village below, had reached ‘‘ Mons Ter- 
rence,”” and seized on the sweetest flower. 
When this fear was confirmed by the physi- 
cian, she, by entreaties, threats, and promises, 


prevailed on Mrs. Merrick to allow her to re- | 


move the child to a disconnected wing of the 
house, and, with old “Aunt Bathsheba,” a 


colored servant, who had been a victim to the | 


disease, nurse her through her iliness. 

For three weeks she kept almost unremitting 
vigils, never knowing the comfort of being 
warm in the chill, fall weather. The crisis of 
the disease was almost past, when, worn out, 
she fell asleep as day showed gray in the east ; 


the little, bound hands held in her own, her | 


profile looking pinched and weary against the 
dark cushions of her chair. 

She awoke with a start, to find a gentleman, 
of tall, slender form, standing by the lowered 
window, looking at one of the vials of medi- 
cine. He was so near he must have heard her 
move, but did not raise his eyes under her 
scrutiny, which discovered a face of singular 
attractiveness. Dignity and truth seemed 
stamped upon the high, thoughtful brow ; his 
nose slightly aquiline, and finely-formed, sen- 
sitive mouth, eyebrows arched and delicate as 
a woman’s, though perfect in themselves, were 
all eclipsed when at last his eyes met hers. 
His were large, gray, penetrating ; but so full 
of gentleness, and depth, and inquiry, that in- 
voluntarily, as if answering a question, she 
said :— 


“Tam sorry I slept. Is the child worse?” 


for she thought it must be another doctor who 
had been summoned. 





| the extreme elegance in the costume of her 
| janitor, and glancing in her dressing-glass a 
| little ruefully at her haggard face, dishevelled 
| hair, and rumpled collar. 

At ten Bathsheba could not rouse her from 
| her heavy, exhausted slumber. It was a week 
ere she again entered the sick-room, trembling 
| from the exertion, wan and spiritless. 
| It was to be a gala day. Evelyn and she 
were to sit on either side the cheerful fire, the 
| first the former had been allowed. The door 
| was to be. left open, and Charlotte to play 
| some of her brilliant operas. Afterwards Mor- 

ris read touching little selections that Evelyn 
could understand. Once when the child dozed, 
he said, in his grave, winning voice :— 

“Do you not think it was very inconsiderate 
| in you te have undertaken this task? Youare 
| farfrom robust. Weeks or months of languish- 
| ing might have been the result, if not death.” 

“That would have been a blissful exchange. 

But death ever flees the eager grasp,’’ her 
| splendid eyes dimming. 

His were instantly withdrawn. 
moment :— 

‘I cannot but censure my mother in part. 
A telegram to the city would have brought an 
experienced nurse in six hours.’’ 

‘But an hireling might have been neglect 
ful, and she is so precious to me. It was only 
as a great boon I obtained the. favor of Mrs. 
Merrick.”’ 

“T fear the cold and loss of sleep have given 
your constitwtion a shock for which nature will 
be revenged ; however, we will hope for the 
best.’’ 

After this he did not come often enough to 


Then, in a 








break, by familiarity, the attractiveness of his 
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visits ; but flowers, and fruits, and nourishing him the justice to suppose it pained his benevo- 
wines were hourly remembrances of his care, | lent heart. She feared he would ask the cause, 


and when he did chance in for an hour, Joce- 
lyn felt that nothing escaped his quick obser- 
vation, for he was not a man to pride himself 
on unheeding little trifles. She was sure he 
passed judgment upon every thing in the room, 
from the rosette on her trim slipper to the 
trimming on her dainty apron and the ribbon 
tying the lace curtains back. She found her 
wishes anticipated, her lightest word remem- 
bered; and this thought and care for others 
seemed the rule of his life, as she discovered 


when, all fear of contagion removed, the mo- | 


ther’s face, bright with gratitude and love, was 
added to the little group, and now and then 
Charlotte, all grace and beauty, swept in and 
out. A delicious sense of security and protec- 
tion seemed the immediate effect of his pre- 
sence. Though he never seemed to pass an 
unemployed moment, he was never too busy 
toattend to the most trifling request that would 
add to the comfort or enjoyment of those 
around him. A man of deep research, of pro- 
found thought, he yet seemed to remember 
that the projects of other people’s lives were 
of equal importance to them, and with the hu- 
nility that is the crowning virtue of a Christian, 
he was willing to assist in bearing every bur- 
den seemingly too heavy for weaker shoulders. 

The recipient of unceasing care and watch- 
fulness, such as she had never dreamed could 


shield her life, hydra-headed, our heroine saw | 


with affright a power arise from the ashes in 
her heart. ‘Oh, not this cup, my Father, not 


this!’ she moaned, poor. wounded dove, and | 


the eyes of holy saints must have looked pity- 
ingly on her. But he must not dream it. She 
must cease to meet those penetrating eyes. Al- 
ready she had met the gaze of Charlotte fixed 
on her full of scornful meaning. 

She petitioned for the school-room again. 
Evelyn—her pure, sweet face almost un- 
marked, thanks to Jocelyn’s care—could come 
for an hour a day, while Eddy and Rose were 
able to stand the confinement with herself. 

Christmas was but two days off when, in an- 
swer to a tap at the door, she stood talking to 
the second master of her heart. 

“Tt will be a comfort to me.”’ He looked 
weary and worn, and she thought with a re- 
proachful sadness of how much comfort he 
was to others. So, without giving time for re- 
flection, she said, hastily: ‘‘ Yes, I will go. I 
love the sight of the water. It is my foster- 
mother.”” 

Three hours later on their left the river 
dashed against the palisades, those walis of 
eternal masonry, while mountains and hills 
brought baek her childhood’s home; but she 
had no clinging regrets. This was the land of 
her adoption, and better had been the new 
friends than the old. She knew Morris had 
noticed her avoidance, almost coldness, and did 
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| but he had evidently not proposed this ride as 
| a pretext for harrassing her with reproaches, 
but to give her a pleasure as well as himself. 

There is probably no river in the world 
| whose banks in the same extent present such a 

combination of beauty of scenery and historical] 
| grandeur as can be seen ina drive along the 
| level eastern shore of the Hudson. Morris 
was thoroughly an American ; and while, with 
| the tact which distinguished him, he spared 
Jocelyn’s English predilections, his noble face 
glowed as with enthusiastic gesture he pointed 
| out the scenes of our struggles upon the classic 
ground over which their light “cutter” glided. 

This campaign field, now robed in spotless 
white, was consecrated by the bivouac fires of 
the master-spirits of ’76° There, amid the 
mounds below the ruins of Forts Montgomery 
and Clinton, gleamed the white monument of 
the noble Pole. To the northwest, crowning 
the summit of Mount Independence, rose the 
| grim, gray walls of Putnam, the pyre from 
| which ascended beacon lights in the hands of 
| disinterested patriotism. 

His spirit was infectious. Jocelyn caught 
herself listening breathlessly, as with master- 
| strokes he drew word-pictures of the struggles 
of those rugged sons of freedom, and neither 
| noticed that the air had been gradualiy grow- 
'ing denser, until they were blinded with a 
sudden fall of snow. 
| An expression of dismay broke from her 
‘lips, of vexation from his. They had driven 
much further than he had intended, lured by 
| the hard-beaten road and still atmosphere. 
| Now a wind had risen to face them, and, be- 


| fore they had retraced their steps half a mile, 


' tears from the cold were coursing down Joce- 
| lyn’s pale face. 

‘There is no help for it. I have a small 

| estate here; an old Scotchman and his wife 
take care of the house. We must stay there 
until the storm is over. I will take the re- 
| sponsibility of the step.”’ 
She could only feebly assent. 
In a few moments she was being lifted out 
| up a flight of steps into the simple ‘‘ keeping- 
room’’ of an old-fashioned stone mansion. 
There, before a log fire, a little body, with 
kindly wrinkled face, chafed the numbed 
hands and face, brought a draught of old wine, 
and after awhile ushered in ‘‘the master,’’ 
who, with grave deference, asked whether she 
would rather take her tea in her bed-room, or 
did she feel rested enough to make his in the 
back parlor. It was quite warm there now, 
and more cheerful than this blank place. 

“It would be so pleasant to do something 
for him just this once,’’ she pleaded, with the 
stern inward monitor. ‘To-morrow she would 
go back into her shell.”’ 


And such a parlor! So full of home com- 
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forts, so free from the spink, span, varnishy 
look of shoddy palaces. A life-size portrait 
of Morris’s father done by the New Eng- 
land soldier-artist, West; gems from Rubens, 
Claude, ete., in old-fashioned settings. 
carpet and curtains, bright and well-preserved ; 
the polished walls reflecting the gleam of glow- 
ing anthracite ; capacious sofas, and wide, low, 
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| came back. “Will you kiss me once?” with 


such humble entreaty. 
The face lifted to his was wet with tears, 


| and very, very white. 


T h e | 


restful-looking chairs drawn comfortably up | 
to the little table, with its snowy cloth, upon | 


which rested the tea-set and candle-holders of 
heavy, burnished silver. 

The storm still raged without, piling up 
fleeey drifts against the window panes. Mor- 


‘** My darling—I never called another womah 
darling—-you shall never be sorry for what you 
have done.’’ He kissed her a long, fervent 
kiss, his first lover’s kiss, this man who had 
been in all lands, but who had felt he must see 
and know a woman in a home light before he 
placed life’s happiness in her keeping. Then 


| he left her, shielding her face with her hands, 


ris sat in one of the high-backed chairs, a look | 


of great content on his face as he watched 
Jocelyn busy over the tea and crisp toast. 


| 


as if to protect herself from the too great glory 
of this weight of happiness. 

Too restless to sleep, she rose at the early 
dawn. The storm had spent itself. She sat in 


| the deep, recess window of her room, watching 


Later, having been examining some rare old | 


volumes together, he turned to her, saying, 
abruptly: ‘“‘This was my boyhood’s~ home. 


My young stepmother thought it gloomy after | 


my father’s death, and had ‘Mons Terrence’ 


built}; but there are memories in my heart con- | 


nected with it which can never be washed 
away by the waves of oblivion; and if the im- 
maculate she whom I have looked for for so 
many years of wanderings be at all the woman 
{ think she will, we will end our lives here.’’ 
“You have sought, then; you no longer 
seek; you have found?” trying to still the 
throbbing of her heart, for a spasm crossed 
it here. 


the first faint streak of light grow in the east, 
one star disappearing after another in the gray 
sky. The fleecy clouds changing into opal, 
and amber, and purple, and burning gold, 
until the sun sprang up flaming above the 
snow-clad bills. It was her life. First, the 
night—death, poverty, desertion. Andre and 


| Frances Grayson were the streaks of dawn. 


| at Mrs. Merrick’s the rosy clouds. 


She pictured Charlotte’s rare beauty | 


filling all the quiet house with perfume, and | 


light, and music; remembered the additional 
defference with which he always treated her ; 
his compliance with all her variable moods ; 
how patiently he had seemed to strive to raise 
her out of herself. 

“Tes.”? 
standing before her in all his strength and dig- 
nity, an undercurrent of strong passion vibrat- 
ing through the even tones. 
found her, and found her so much holier, so 
much more consistent, conscientious, unselfish 


| the fire. 


The home, and love, and plenty she had found 
The love 
of this great, good man the dazzling sun. 
‘¢<Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, 
O Lord, and Thou hast heard my voice!” 
And a face radiant with joy, and love, and 
peace almost startled the canny Scotchwoman, 
when, an hour later, she entered to replenish 
‘Would the beautiful lady come 


| down to breakfast ?’’ 


He had left his chair, and was | 


“Yes,’’ her voice joyous with the burden of 
a great blessing. “I have been up a long 
time, and will do justice to your skill.”’ 

Morris met her at the foot of the stairs, and 
led her into the keeping-room. ‘Old Benny 


' and his wife are accustomed to my having 


“Yes, I have | 


than I ever dreamed being beside my sainted | 
| borne the weight of anguish had it not been 


mother could be, that, God forgive me! had 
she been less a Christian, my mad devotion 
must have offended her. O Jocelyn—pure, 
stainless, lily—say I have not frightened you 
by my vehemence! As ! live, I had not meant 
to tell you this in my own house. You turn 
your face away. Have you meant toteach me 
by your coolness that this great boon is not for 
me? Speak! only tell me it is my wife sitting 
here in her rightful place, and I will goaway.” 

His agitation had the effect of calming her. 
Now she was the stronger of the two. She 
folded both her hands over his, resting on the 
arm of her chair, and, bowing her head upon 
them, said, in her low, soft, sweet voice :— 

“God is very good to us both. You have 
surprised me very much, and I am not strong. 
Will you please leave me now?” 

“Yes, my’— He went to the door, then 


prayers when I am here in the morning. We 
will not disappoint them, my Jocelyn.”’ 
In dark hours that followed this bright 


dream, Jocelyn thought she could not have 


for the memory of this prayer. It brought a 
common cross, a common hope, a common 
heaven so near. As water is purest at its 
fountain-head, where it gushes clear and spark- 
ling from the rock, so his prayer, welling up 
from a heart devoted to Christ and His king- 


| dom, seemed to baptize her with its own energy, 





and unity, and love. It was refuge, strength, 
armor, comfort. 

The drive to ‘‘Mons Terrence’’ was tedious 
through almost impassable drifts. 

As Jocelyn took her seat beside Mrs. Mer- 
rick at the late dinner, the latter bent over, 
kissing the pure brow of the orphan, with a 
low, ‘‘My daughter!’ It was the seal of her 
approval. 

Involuntarily Jocelyn glanced at Charlotte. 
Yes, she had heard. A look of incredulous 
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consternation gleamed from her bright eyes. 
‘‘Why should she care, unless’’—and Jocelyn 
smiled here at herself. She was like a school- 
girl in imagining that every one worshipped 


* her idol. 


The two days that followed were so full of 
bliss that her heart seemed to ache with joy, 
but inexorable fate, even then, stood without 
her chamber-door. The day after Christmas 
he seized her in hisarms. Evelyn brought her 
a digitalis for analysis. It was not perfect, 
and she passed through the shadowy library 
on her way to the conservatory for another. 
As she returned, a sob startled her, and in the 


recess of the heavy-mullioned windows she, in | 


astonishment, beheld Charlotte Ranch sebbing 
stormily. She hesitated buta moment. Char- 
lotte must know she was in the room. Ap- 
proaching her gently, she said :— 

‘* Dear Miss Charlotte, have yeu received bad 
news? Can Ido any thing for you?” 

The girl looked up with swollen, distorted 
visage, glanced angrily for a moment, then 
said :— 

“Do any thing for me! Yes, you could, 
but you do every thing against me. When he 
would say something tender to me, there you 
are with your unfathomable eyes; your sweet, 
low voice. Ah! I saw how it would be from 


the first. You hypocrite! You do not love | 


him, you know you do not. The Graysons 
told a friend of mine last year how you idolized 
some chicken-hearted scoundrel. You do not 
forget so easily. Go mourn over your broken 
idol, but leave me in peace to worship mine.’’ 


Then, seeing the contempt and surprise on her | 


listener’s face, she changed her tactics. Seiz- 
ing her dress as she moved away, she con- 
tinued, plaintively: ‘‘“O Jocelyn, I have loved 
him all my life! From the day he carried me 
from my dead father’s bedside, he has been my 
thought by day, my dream by night. To win 
him, I preserved and enhanced my beauty, 
poured over distasteful accomplishments, 


curbed my ungovernable temper. I knew not | 
until yesterday that I was penniless. I have | 


been raised with all these luxurious habits. I 
can never go out as you have done, and wina 
heart and home among strangers. No one 
would trust their children to my fiery temper 
for a week. O Jocelyn, be merciful, be merci- 
ful! If you were not here, he would love me. 
He has confessed it, but says he is bound to 
you.’’ She could not face those pure eyes as 
she dyed her soul with this lie, but looked 
absently out the window. She was almost 
frightened by the proud, indignant, ringing 
tones that demanded :— 

“Look me in the face and tell me that Mor- 
ris Merrick said that.’’ 

The case was desperate. It was her last 
hope. Summoning up a hard, sullen look, she 
turned fiercely :— 


‘Well, there! I say it. He would release 
himself if he could honorably.’’ 

Naught broke the silence for five minutes but 
| the spatter of the rain against the thick glass. 
Then Jocelyn said, in slow, heart-broken 
tones :— 

“‘What do you want me to do?”’ 

“I knew you would not, if you knew it, 
accept a divided heart. I received a letter yes- 
terday from one of the undergraduates of our 
school. She mentioned the fact that their 
teacher of rhetoric had resigned from ill-health. 
Say you will go, will drop no hint to Morris of 
| your determination, and I can easily get you 
the vacancy.”’ 

‘Let it be so, and the sooner the better,”’ 
and she left the room, her face looking ashy 
and aged. 





It was the day of a birthday féte to Madame 
V , the popular principal of ‘‘ La Eugenia 
Institute.’”’ In oneof theairy reserves a group 
of brilliant faces surrounded a lady attired with 
plain severity ; the brown, glossy braids brought 
over the tiny ears in sweet, Madonna fashion ; 
the face stamped with the dignity and grace of 
one purified by suffering. If you had met her 
but once, you would not fail to recognize her. 
| The girls are urging some request, to which 

she smilingly shakes her head. They will not 

take her refusal. A stately brunette brings in 
| a lustrous white silk, another gloves, another 
pearls and flowers. They are going to see 
their pet teacher arrayed as becomes her face 
and form. 

‘‘Now, queeny!’’ and a laughing-eyed miss 
throws over the graceful shoulders a rich 
| green lace mantle. Then they lead her to the 
| long mirror. Queen, indeed! The soft eyes 
light up, and a tiny blush suffuses the clear, 
pale cheek. She was but twenty-five, and 
would have been more than human if she had 
failed to appreciate her exceeding great loveli- 
| ness, that, in the two years that have passed 

since we left her at the library-door at ‘‘ Mons 
| Terrence,’ has been expanding day by day. 
All the afternoon she moved in the crowded 
parlors, the fairest of all that bevy of fair 
faces. Now, she had escaped her tormentors, 
the school-girls, and leant over the baleony, 
| inhaling the incense arising from an urn of 
lilies—flowers, in their purity and humility, 
| she seemed to resemble. 

| Thus Morris found her. He was coming to 
| see about placing Rose at the institute, had left 
| the carriage at the gate to enjoy the walk 
| through the lovely grounds, when, passing the 
| side entrance, the vision burst upon him, for 
| vision it seemed. Jocelyn, and yet so much 
| more beautiful, too beautiful, it seemed, for 
earth. He feared to move lest she might van- 
ish, she looked so ethereal. But just then she 
turned her head, and, meeting his gaze, uttered 
la faint ery of joy, and as he sprang over the 
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low railing, the white hands fluttered up, then 
she fell heavily. Passionate kisses rained upon 
brow and lips, and a strong voice, broken by 
sobs, recalled her to consciousness. 

It was so blessed to be sheltered in those 
strong arms. She knew he was all her own; 
he would never have xissed her had he been 
another woman’s husband. She moved only 
to nestle closer to his breast, and murmur, 
softly: ‘“* My love! my love!” 

**Oh, my darling! open your eyes. 
read in their truthful depths that you are still 
my darling.”’ 

Footsteps approached; she rose trembling, 
and would have left his side; but he did not 
once relax his hold. 

“IT shall never lose sight of you again, 
Jocelyn.” 

It was Madame V who drew near, her 
face full of polite curiosity. ‘‘Ah, M. Mer- 
rick! I am most happy to see you again.” 

** Madame V , for two years in Europe 
and America I have sought this young lady at 
my side, my fiancée. Ido not intend again to 
lose sight of her for an instant. My carriage 
is at the gate. Will you accompany us first to 
the court-house at C , then to Doctor 
Grattan’s? Nay, Jocelyn, ’tis useless to ob- 
ject. I suppose you are a teacher here, but I 
have a prior claim on you, and we have both 
suffered enough. I am a man more passionate 
than you candream. My wife you must and 
shall be ere the sun sets. 

All her French love of romance was aroused 
in Madame V: **Oui, certainment. Non, 
m’selle, you love M. Merrick. He is most 
honorable, so noble, so distinguished. You 
will return, and we will have une tres belle 
affaire.’’ 

The girls had gathered around now. It 
formed a most striking tadleaur vivant. Joce- 
lyn, in her elegant attire, startled, panting ; 
Morris, his face full of quiet determination ; 
the girls’ eyes full of mischievous delight. 
Then madame suggested :— 

“Send Professor Langston for the license 
and Doctor Grattan; that will be much more 
comme il faut.” 

So it was arranged, and in two hours Joce- 
lyn was a bride. No more weary heartaches 
borne all alone, no more sighings for the rest 
of home, no more longings for love and pro- 
tection. It seemed like acharming panorama, 
and she thought it would surely pass and leave 
her in the depths again. The day was passing 
owt the west when they reached ‘‘Mons Ter- 
rence,’’ twenty-four hours later. 

‘And Charlotte?’’ she said, as the horses 
dashed around the sweep of the avenue. 

‘"Ig married ; and, if you want me to stay a 
geod man, never mention her. I suspected at 














onee that it was through her machinations you 
had‘fied.”’ 
The mother folded her in her arms first, then 
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Rose, and Eddy, and Evelyn. But Morris 
only spared her to them long enough to feast 
their eyes on her enhanced beauty, then they 
drove by moonlight to the home of her hus- 
band’s boyhood. As the wrinkled hands of 
good Hannah robed her for her rest, she echoed 
the sentiment of her heart, as, with the famil- 
iarity of an old servant, she cried :— 

‘** And, indeed, my bonny lady, my guid mon 
often says, ‘ All’s weil that ends weil.’ ” 
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WATCHING. 
BY ©. 8. N. 








WITHIN the darkened casement 
I watch the cheerful street, 
And list in bitter sadness 
*The sound of hurrying feet. 


The sombre twilight falling 
Veils all the sunset sky— 

I watch with eyes untiring, 
As I watched in days gone by. 


I try to think I’m waiting 
For one that still may come, 
And make the fire burn brightly 
For his evening welcome home. 
Amid the flitting shadows 
I try to think I see 
The form so dear—and gladly 
My poor heart cries, “’Tis he!” 


I know it makes me sadder, 
But when the Gay is o’er 

I know that I shall watch again 
For the step that comes no more, 


’Tis little the earth has for me 
Of good, or sweet, or fair— 
A grave on a lonely hillside, 
And a lock of soft gray hair. 
I welcome a daughter's kisses, 
I smile on a laughing boy— 
But shadow is stronger than sunshine, 
And sorrow is deeper than joy. 
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TO HARRY GLASSIE. 
(Aged Three Weeks.) 








BY EMMA NASH. 


YHEN thou open’st thine eyes of softest blue, 
Methinks two stars are twinkling bright and new; 
When thou smil’st with thy lips so rosy red, 
Methinks the angels on their sweets have fed ; 
Whilst gazing on thy dimpled cheek and chin, 
Methinks the God of love doth lurk therein! 
Sweet little flower, but just sprung to life, 
Untainted by the earth’s unhallowed strife, 

Long may thy tendrils twine around thy mother's 
heart, 

For thou art of her very life an untold part ; 

And as each day new charms revealing, 

May’st thou forever cause the feeling 

Of joy that o’er fond hearts are stealing, 

Whiist gazing on thee, angel fair, 

Lying in gentle slumbers there! 





oe 

Ir the philosopher be happy, it is because he 
is the man from whom Fortune can take the 
least.— Rousseau. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON XXII. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 

In architectural and other subjects, where a 
ground-plan and elevation are prepared for the 
purposes of the perspective drawing, the easiest 
way of drawing the shadows on the latter 
sometimes is to draw them first on the plan and 
elevation, and then put the points and lines of 
the shadows into perspective, by the rules al- 
ready given, in the same manner as though 
they were points and lines of the objects them- 
selves. For this purpose, no further rules are 
necessary, except that the place of the luminary 
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| rection of the sun’s rays being supposed to be 
| parallel with that plane, and the sun’s height 
| denoted by the line E D, making the angle of 
inclination of his rays equalto EDA. From 
both ends of the base of the cottage on the side 
in shade, or furthest from the luminary, draw 
| lines F c, H & on the ground or shadow-plane 
in the direction of the sun’s rays, that is, paral- 
lel with A B by the supposition. Through the 
upper corners J and K of the cottage, draw 
lines J c, K & parallel with E D, intersecting 
| the. two first lines respectively at the points c 
and k. These points are the shadows of the 
| points J and K, and, by connecting them to- 
gether by a line, a figure c X H F is completed, 
| which is the perspective shadow of the house. 


i 


Fig. 30. 


Cc 











as regards the plan, and its height as regards 
the elevation must be given or assumed ; this 
will determine the direction of the rays, and 
thence the geometrical forms of the shadows 
in plan and elevation, by which means their 
perspective forms will be easily obtained on 
the picture. 

But in many drawings no plan nor elevation 
has been necessary ; for which reason rules are 
required by which perspective shadows may be 
found without them. As a safe guide to the 
true understanding of these, the learner must 
keep clearly in mind that the rays of light, on 
the direction of which the forms of shadows 
largely depend, are subject to all the perspective 
laws of parallelism, convergence, etc., which 
appertain to straight lines in general, and 
therefore that the shadows themselves are 
governed by the same laws. The principal 
circumstances influencing the form of a shadow 
are the form of the original object, the position 
of the luminary with respect to it, the nature 
of the luminary, and the direction of the 
shadow-plane. The following rule will be 
found to be of general application to these 
varying premises :— 


Let it be required to project on the plane of 


delineation A BC E, Fig. 30, the perspective 


shadow of the cottage drawn thereon; the di- 











B 

From the base of the chimney draw two similar 
inclined lines intersecting ¢ k, a’, a and 6, and 
from these intersections draw ac, 6 d parallel 
to AB. Drawec,Sd through the points eS 
of the chimney parallel to E D, and join c to d, 
which completes the shadow of the chimney. 
The shadows of the wall, tree, etc., are found 
in the same manner. 

| Suppose now that the luminary, instead of 
| being behind, is somehow in front of the pic- 
| ture, which will cause the shadows to be thrown 
| from the spectator ; its place (in this example 
| not within the picture) being given. In such 
! 





case its position must be inverted, that is, 
placed as far below the horizontal line as its 
true position is above that line, and equidistant 
on the other side of the object (L, Fig. 31). 
Draw F a, F 3, ete., from the foot of the lumi- 
nary, as in the last example, and draw the rays 
‘from the inverted position. through the upper 
corners of the object. Their intersections at 
a, b, c, ete., with the lines on the shadow-plane 
will give the shadows of those corners, by 
joining which the shadow is completed. 

In Fig. 30 the position of the luminary was 
such that the rays were parallel with the pic- 
ture ; but in Fig. 31 their direction with respect 
| to the picture-plane was odlique; which is the 
reason why, in the former case, the lines on 
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Fig. 3L 


the ground-plane are drawn parallel with each 
other, while in the latter they converge towards 
the foot of the luminary—the one being a case 
of parallel, the other of oblique perspective. 
From these examples, the student will also 
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perceive that the shadow of any point is found 
by drawing a triangular perspective plane, 
whose perpendicular is a line from the luminary 
to its foot, whose base is a line on the shadow- 
plane passing perpendicularly beneath the 


Fig. 32 
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whose hypothenuse is a line from the luminary 
through the given point intersecting the base- 
line at the shadow of that point. A clear con- 
ception of this will give an insight into the 


whole principle of shadow-drawing; for, by | 


obtaining perspective views of this imaginary 
triangular plane, as applied to the various 
prominent points of objects, we easily obtain, 
at the places where its hypothenuse meets its 
base, the perspective shadows of those points 
which denote the outline of the entire shadow. 

Having found the shadow thrown by any 
one plane on another, it is easy to find those of 
others parallel with it thrown upon the same 
plane. It was stated (Fig. 28) that rays of 
light, and therefore the lines of shadows, are 
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given point from the foot of the luminary, and THE IRREPARABLE MISTAKE. 





BY INO CHURCHILL. 





To be sure, twenty thousand inhabitants do 
not make a very large city, particularly if the 
area is circumscribed by a sound on the south, 


a river on the east, and two very unaccommo- 


subject to perspective laws; hence parallel | 


shadow-lines have a common vanishing-point 
in oblique perspective, and often in parallel 
perspective. In the adjoining view of a church 
(Fig. 32), given the shadow of one of the but- 
tresses, to find those of the other buttresses on 
the parallel shadow-planes of the end of the 
church. Let S be the point of sight on the 


horizontal line, and 8 II the inclination of the | 
' room to breathe and turn themselves in the 


upper line of the given shadow, passing through 
Ss. Draw g h, intersecting S H at V, which 
will be the vanishing-point of all lines parallel 
with g h, and which will determine the situa- 
tions ¢ of the shadows of the various points j of 
the buttresses. 
—_vd-eo—__—_- 
1 AM DREAMING. 


BY LENA WARD. 








I 4M dreaming, ever dreaming, of the pleasant scenes 
of yore, 

Of the gay and gladsome voices that shall greet my 
ear no more, 

Of the kind and loving welcome that my coming used 
to greet, 

And the bright and sunny faces that I never more 
shall meet. 


Iam dreaming, ever dreaming, of the many pleasant 
ways 

That we spent the sunny hours of the long, long 
summer days, ° 

Ere the golden chain of friendship link by link was 
rent in twain, 

And the loving friends were scattered, never more 
to meet again. 


Yes, I'm dreaming, ever dreaming, of the joys for- 
ever fled, 

Wondering why those happy hours on time’s wing 
so quickly sped ; 

Wondering why I’m left so lonely, weeping o'er 
their silent grave, 

Thinking, dreaming, longing, for to plunge ‘neath 
Lethe’s wave. 


—— to 








ANGER.—Anger is the most impotent passion | 


that accompanies the mind of man; it effects 
hothing it goes about, and hurts the man who 
is possessed by it more than any other against 
whom it is directed. —Clarendon. 


dating towns on the north and west insisting 
on the dividing lines being drawn so sharply 
and distinctly for fear of encroachment, that 
the city dogs scarce dare bark with their heads 
countryward lest the sound thereof should 
overreach prescribed limits. But cities so 
compactly built, that the dwellers therein must 
needs stand elbow to elbow, whether on or off 
duty, really have a show of great and crowding 
business, which appearance in itself, after a 
time, brings to it what at first it only seemed 
to possess. 

At any rate, whether the bustle attracted 
the business, or the business created the ac- 
tivity, there certainly was no twenty thousand 
people any where more hurried and occupied 
than were these same circumscribed citizens 
of W And instead of seeking more 





open country, they constantly offered induce- 
ments for the establishment of manufactories, 
hardly understanding, meanwhile, where the 
employees of such factories could find a foot- 
hold or procure a tenement. 

Amid the rush of the business tide into this 
little circling whirlpool, great lumbersome logs, 
uncouth as yet, to be subjected to city shaping, 
were tumbled; and smooth planks, prepared 
for any form or impress, sailed placidly down ; 
and insignificant country straws followed heed- 
lessly along, and lodged perhaps across some 
paths unused to plebeian hedging. For as fate 
or fortune would have it, just on the corner of 
the beautiful avenue where the more wealthy 
citizens resided, and leading to the principal 
business street, was a small, square-shaped 
building, sufficiently provocative of displeasure 
in itself to the admirers of elaborate and fanci- 
ful architecture, with its four matter-of-fact 
walls, its one chimney exactly in the centre of 
the roof, and its glaring windows unshaded by 
blind or shutter. But the worst of the matter 
was, it could not be purchased by the richest 
man’s money, or be removed by his power, and 
there it stood, an actual and daily offence. 

Hitherto it had been occupied as offices by 
young lawyers, who, though young in the pro- 
fession, had yet knowledge enough of it to keep 
from quarrelling among themselves. Theowner 
of the building had died and left it as a legacy 
to some relatives in the country, and for a few 
weeks it had been occupied, it was presumed, 
by the legatees ; for old-fashioned, odd-looking 
goods had been brought to the door by a cart 
drawn by an ox-team, and new curtains—the 
upper half figured paper, the lower plain 
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bleached muslin—had been hung at every win- 
dow. The upper rooms seemed to be occupied 
by the family, and soon the whole secret was out. 
Those two girls—very pretty to look at, but 
exceedingly countryfied—were milliners, and 
had strung their front windows full of gay 
ribbons, the color of their own garden holly- 
hoeks and daffodils, no doubt, and artificial | 
flowers, not French or German certainly, or 
anything but American, forsooth ! 

The girls, meanwhile, were unconscious of 
the offence they were giving. It was only an 
experiment, their removal to the city. 





They | 
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had a half-invalid mother on their hands for | 


support, and an inefficient, indolent father. 
Trade in the country was dull. Providence 
had seemed to mark out the way, and to pro- 


vide a place, and, after some fonsideration, 


they followed what seemed to"them His evi- 
dent direction. When one’s desires and incli- 
1ations point in a certain direction, it is easy 
to attribute the leading to a higher power, but 
if conscientious promptings conflict with the 
wishes, then comes the test of character. 

After all, it was with some trembling and 
misgivings that the sign was suspended over 
the newly-painted door, and the goods ar- 
ranged for inspection. But Miss Sarah Hor- 
ton, though but twenty-two, had acquired some 
knowledge of the ways of the world as de- 
veloped in the country, and human nature, not 
to speak of feminine vanity, is about the same 
in its essence wherever you find it. She knew 
she must assume a confidence in herself that 
she was far from feeling, that she might in- 
spire the trust of her customers, and that she 


| little. 


must exhibit a hopeful spirit while with her | 


family, that they might not become despondent, 
and drag her down with prophecies of failure. 

Lizzie, her sister, was younger, and more 
clinging in her nature. At least, it seemed 





| 7 P 
touches to the room, and removed the shading 


curtains. 

‘What kind of interest, sister?’ asked 
Sarah, from her position behind the counter. 

‘Oh! pecuniary interest, to be sure,”’ laughed 
Lizzie. ‘* This is your business, I suppose? I 
shall consider your fortune made or lost by 
the first purchaser’s liberality or parsimony.” 

“Hush!” cautioned Sarah, as the door 
opened, and a middle-aged gentleman entered, 
planted his gold-headed cane firmly on the 
floor, gave two or three puffs that sounded like 
grunts, as though recovering his breath after 
the laborious exercise of stepping from the car- 
riage to the door. 

“Can I show you anything, sir?’’ asked 
Sarah, with quiet politeness, her cheek flush- 
ing a little as she caught sight of Lizzie’s 
merry, teazing face. 

“No, no, not to-day!’’ he said, in a short, 
quick way. ‘I am only looking around a 
I think to remove my manufactory to 
this place, but, first, I must possess myself of 
its resources and capabilities.’’ 

“You will hardly find what you seek in a 
millinery store, sir?’’ 

“You are young, madam, but you must 
have heard that straws indicate the tidal mo- 
tion. If I were a doctor now, I should not 
place my hand on your head or shoulder to de- 
cide whether you were strong and vigorous, 
but I should lay one finger on the pulse that 
throbs beneath that dimple in your wrist.’’ 

Sarah colored, and pulled down her sleeve a 
little. 

‘*Don’t mind ‘nn old man, my child,’’ con- 
tinued thé stranger, smiling. ‘‘I was only 
going to say that if I find these shops, where 


| trinkets and finery are kept for sale, healthy 


that she had little self-reliance, and Sarah | 


feared she inherited somewhat her father’s 
nature. Then she chided herself for the fear, 
as Lizzie was earnestly helpful in carrying out 
every plan she projected to exactness in its 
every detail, though she had no genius for the 
planning. Such natures are often, perhaps 
justly, counted secondary in importance, 
though I wonder sometimes how these great 


inventions and projects would work them- | 
selves out, if it were not for just such patient, | 


untiring hands to take up the original and bril- | 
liant idea, divest it of its superfluities, and ren- | 
Inventive genius | 


der it practical and useful. 
often wears itself out in the planning, and, 
like the overstrained string of the lute, snaps 
at the tension ; but the practically trained ear 
can take up the vibrations, and work out from 
the prelude notes what should have been the 
finale as accurately perhaps, if not as thrill- 
ingly, as could the originator. 

**]7 shall take great interest in our first cus- 
tomer,” said Lizzie, as she gave the finishing 


| 





| man ceased to exist. 


and flourishing, I can conclude as to the de- 
mand for staple commodities. Food and fuel 
people must have. An outlay for frippery 
shows a surplus of means; besides, woman 
rules the trade, and if I find these shops well 
patronized, I shall decide to come.”’ 

‘* Excuse me, sir, but it seems to me you are 
acting on a new theory?” 

‘*Not at all, not at all!’ said the stranger, 
putting down his cane emphatically. ‘If there 
were no women in the world, how many velvets, 
silks, ribbons, carpets, and Cashmeres, or other 
costly fabrics would be imported, or even 
manufactured? Or teas, coffees, spices, oF 
fruits cultivated? Ah, madam! I tell you the 
diamond might lie in its river bed forever, and 
pearls roll themselves for naught into con- 
solidated dewdrops, but for the fairer sex. 
Yes, I tell you my own immense carriage 
manufactory, with its constantly increasing 
orders, would stop at once and forever if wo- 
I tell you, madam, man 
alone would be little better than a boor. The 
simplest food, the plainest garb, and the freest 
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mode of locomotion would be all he would bread. But perhaps labor, if not the need for 


aspire to.”’ 

‘I think, sir,’’ said Lizzie, timidly, “if you 
will allow my opinion, that man is an intelli- 
gent being, and intellectual culture leads to 
refinement, and refinement of mind and feeling 
will show itself in outward decorations as an 
expression of and ministration to the inherent 
love of the beautiful ; and labor, not idleness, 
brings peace and happiness, and even before 
woman was fashioned, I think Adam took de- 
light in dressing and keeping the garden.”’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed the man, really amused. 
“Have it so, my little maid, if you will, but 
from my observation of the world and the 
things in it, I find that woman’s tastes and 
wants act as spurs to commerce and trade. 
Now, madam,”’ turning to Sarah, “have you 
any objection to telling me how much you 
have made the past month ?”’ 

“Tam but a new comer myself, sir. This is 
my opening day, and you are my first cus- 
tomer, if such I can call you.”’ 

“Oh, ho! That’s it, is it?’’ 

“And, sir,’’ said Lizzie, gaining boldness, 
“our first purchaser was to decide to us whe- 
ther the fickle goddess was to be propitious 
orotherwise. Youare a kind, good gentleman, 
you will not go without’’— 

“Lizzie!” said Sarah, reprovingly. 
Lizzie hung her head, somewhat abashed. 

But the gentleman had already decided on 
taking the most expensive looking hat in the 
store, which he desired to have put up for him, 
saying, as he handed Sarah the price :— 

“T don’t know of a lady’s head that I can 
put it on, but I purchase it that I may bring 
luck to you.”’ 

The girls both thanked him, and soon they 
had almost forgotten him in the excitement of 
waiting on the customers who now began to 
throng the little store. As the weeks went 
on, trade increased, and the girls began to feel 
a pardonable pride in their success. At first 
they only kept low-priced goods, and their 
customers were mostly the wives and daughters 
of mechanics and laborers. 
this well. Their object was to gain a liveli- 
hood, and this they were doing, with scarce 
time for any society with all this work upon 
their hands. But Sarah was growing discon- 
tented. She longed for companionship outside 
of her own home circle. In the country town 
where they had lived th~y were well known 
and beloved as friends by those who traded 
with them, and she missed the pleasant chats 
about familiar things, and the merry evenings 
of their leisure weeks. She felt, hemmed in 
ind encompassed by an atmosphere that was 
deleterious, if not positively poisonous, to free 
ind healthy respiration. Labor, somehow, 
seemed to be thought degrading, and she felt 
lowered in her own estimation that she must 
perform it, and that, too, to gain her daily 


And 


They had thought | 


it, might be exalted, and gradually she began 
to make a change in the style and texture of 
the goods she offered for sale. Colors were 
less glaring, combinations were more artistic, 
and accorded better with the requirements of 
refined taste. It must be confessed, her fin- 
gers were more skilful than ever before in 
fashioning the dainty bonnets. She did nots 
particularly love the beautiful for its own sake, 
but she had taken a hint from the dress of the 
ladies who daily rolled by in luxurious ease. 
The effect after a time was perceptible. A 
higher—that is, a wealthier—class of patrons 
were attracted to the little store, and Sarah 
tasked her powers of pleasing to the utmost to 
secure approbation for her work. In this she 
succeeded, as far as business was concerned, 
but utterly failed in point of society. Those 


| above her in social position cared as little for 


her as does the soaring eagle for the ambitious 
fledgling just trying its fluttering wings. But 


| the fledgling, she knew, in its steadiest flight 


could never cope with the king of birds, because 
-of its limited capacity. But she, by nature, 
education, and useful acquirements, was equal 
with those who soared so loftily above her. 
She might lack in superficial accomplishments, 
but it was not the ornamental feathers on the 
eagle’s wing that sustained him in his high 


| altitude and rapid flight, but the strong, sinewy 


tendons that stretched themselves like nerves 
from his body. 

These girls were country-bred, and had at- 
tended regularly on divine service when the 
day of rest returned, until Sarah felt that 
social distinctions were carried into the very 
house of God. She finally withdrew herself 
from the precincts of the unpretending chapel, 
showing, alas! by the act, or the feeling that 
prompted it, that her own thoughts were 
grovelling, and could not raise themselves 
above the forms of clay to the Fashioner there- 
of. Mere potter’s vessels many of them were, 
she felt, and though they might be cleansed 


| within, for the Master’s use, outwardly they 


were rough and uncomely. Little of the fine 
porcelain and dainty poiished ware lent the 


| glitter or transparency of its own excellence to 


the unpretending service. Guilty of the very 


| thing she condemned others for exhibiting, 
, Sarah Horton’s mind became 


so embittered 
that she could not understand the prescribed 
fitness of things, or recognize the beauty of 
simplicity through which the less refined could 
look up, almost with the naked eye of faith, to 
God the Giver, while those educated more to 
symbolism needed the more powerful glass to 
aid their vision, or the elegant vehicles of elo- 
quence and rhetoric to convey their thoughts 
to the sublimity and glory that surrounds the 
Throne. 

Into the elegant and aristocratic structure 
hard by she was too proud to go, though she 
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felt she could appreciate as well as the fash- | 
ionably-dressed congregation the beauty of | 
the high-toned service. She did not consider, 
that though there may be a tendency in the 
lowly to familiarize the thaught of the Su- 
preme, and in the rich and exalted to deem 
Him far above all intimate and close com- 
manion with the work of His own hands, that | 
Ife is ever the same in his transcendant radi- 
ance, however the medium through which 
mortals gaze may distort or refract the light 
which ever surrounds Him.” Or, that the water 
of life is the same whether taken from the | 
simple glass by the eager, unpolished lips, or 
received from golden vessels into the delicate | 
and sensitively constrifcted organization. At 
any rate, one must be feverishly athirst ever | 
to be refreshed. 

In this Sarah Horton made the mistake that | 
turned from its true, legitimate source the | 
eurrent of her after life; while Lizzie, sweet, | 
unsuspecting soul, went in the quiet path, re- 
ceiving consolation and companionship from 
and with those who sought her as a friend. 
Sarah turned from all her sister’s mates, not 
rudely, or perceptibly, to simple Lizzie. Their 
mother’s state of health was sufficient excuse 
for one remaining at home, and Sarah did this, 
insisting that Lizzie should enjoy the privilege 
she herself ignored. 

It had been a matter of some doubt to the 
sisters whether their removal to the city had 
been wise, or at all, as they hoped, Heaven-di- 
rected. Their father’s indolent habits had led 
him to mingle with the loungers about the 
saloons, and his none too strict morals were 
becoming palpably relaxed, if not really disso- 
lute. 

About this time the sisters were waited upon 
by a party of gentlemen, owners of the palatial 
residences on the aristocratic avenue that swept 
itself past the little unpretending store, and up 
the acclivity whose summit was the very apex 
of the beauty and glory of the place. The 
gentlemen had chosen their time well, after 
the business of the day, and with a suave and 
urbane manner strove to convince Miss Horton 
that the locality of her store was ill selected ; she 
was really out of the business part of the city. 

““My dear ehild,’’ said one, patronizingly, 
“IT speak as toa daughter. Trade is steadily 
working in the other direction. There is a 
store awaiting your acceptance at a moderate 
rent in the very heert of the city. Will you be 
kind enough to consider the matter ?’’ 

Sarah’s pride took fire. “Is it for my ad- 
vantage alone that you propose this removal, 


| gentleman. 





sir?’’ 

‘““Well, yes—no—that is, it is my wish, and 
the gentlemen with me agree that it is extremely 
desirable that this corner be rid of—that is to 
say, it would be better for the improvement of 
the city that none but handsome residences 
find place on this avenue,’’ replied the gentle- 





Se 


man, a little disconcerted that his motive in 
seeking Miss Horton should have been made 


| so evident to her, even through all the polish 


of his address. 

‘But, sir, should I aecede to your wish, the 
place would remain, and you would be subject 
to as great, if not worse, annoyance.”’ 

‘“Not necessarily, madam,’’ said another 
“We are prepared to buy your 
lease, or purchase the property, if you are its 
owners.”’ 

‘*My sister and myself are the owners, sir. 
We prefer to remain where we are, by your 


' grace,”’ said Sarah, haughtily. 


“How is it?” asked another of the party, 
turning to Lizzie, who had remained a silent 
though interested listener. ‘‘Do you desire to 
remain here and render yourself obnoxious to 
the dwellers on the street? We are men of 
standing and influence. A few words from-us 
might materially lessen your trade, and render 


| it afterward difficult to dispose of your property 


to advantage.” 

“Do you threaten weak women, sir?’’ asked 
Sarah, her eyes flashing. But the gentleman 
did not turn toward her; he was awaiting 
Lizzie’s answer. 

“Tam sure you would not do that, sir,’’ Liz- 
zie replied, timidly. ‘We have a right to one 
little nook in the world, and the humble spar- 
row should be allowed to build her nest under 
the eaves of the great house, undisturbed. I 
am sorry to be in any one’s way, but we can- 
not sell our property but by mutual consent, 
and I think with sister, that were it turned to 
money, it would soon be gone,” she continued, 
sadly, thinking of her father’s disposition to 
spend all they could supply him with. ‘You 
wiil not think ill of us, Iam sure, but will give 
us time to consider,’’ begged Lizzie, as the 
gentlemen, with dissatisfied air, arose to go. 

This seemed reasonable, and they left witha 
hope that the younger sister would influence 
the other to aecept their liberal offer. 

“You offered them false hope, Lizzie,’’ said 
Sarah. “I will never give it up for their 
proud sakes ; they shall not ride over us. They 
would grind us down, as though the touch of 
the hoof were any more gentle because it is 
golden shod.”’ 

Ere Lizzie had time to reply, the sound of 
many feet approaching the door filled them 
with sudden dread of impending evil, and kept 
them both silent. The mother, too, had come 
feebly down stairs with a presentiment that 
her presence would be needed. It was evil, 26 
they thought, that betided them. The husband 
and father wae brought in, a lifeless and muti- 
lated burden! In a state of partial intoxica- 
tion, he had undertaken to cross the street in 
front of the prancing steeds that but a few 
moments before had left his own door, and be- 
fore the spirited animals could be checked, he 
had fallen under their feet. 
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Sarah’s morbid feelings whispered, as the hur- 
ried explanations were made. This sudden 
and awful calamity should have been a warn- 
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“Literally trampled under their horses’ feet!” | daily augmented itself by the enormous busi- 
| ness it prompted and sustained? 


| 
| 
| 


ing to her unhealthy state of feeling. She had | 


looked on her father’s course with shame for 
him, that he could thus forfeit his claims on 
noble manhood; for herself, that she should 
have been his child; and even in the awfulness 
of the event that removed him, there was a 
positive though unacknowledged sense of re- 
lief. He was carried back to his native town 
and laid beneath the green sod of the quiet 
<hurchyard. The family returned again to the 
city, with a something in their hearts crowding 
out what used to be there. Lizzie and her 


the grave was shallow ; not that she was de- 
void of natural affection, but when self occu- 
pies the mind, and actuates the purpose, there 
is room for little else. 

The sisters were not sought again by the 
gentlemen who had urged their removal from 
the store, except to express their extreme and 
deep regret that they had been the unfortunate 
means of bringing grief to the family. They 
felt that Miss Horton would hardly now accord 
them what they wished. 
had pushed the matter most urgently had sold 
his residence adjoining the store, and removed 
himself to more congenial quarters, and the 
new Owner was soon to occupy his possessions 
near them. ‘The sisters watched for his arrival 
with much interest and some curiosity. 

“There is our first customer,’’ said Lizzie, in 


| of foundation for her hypothesis. 
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Her face 
flushed all over, and her white throat reddened 
as she recalled the look he bent on her as he 
left her presence. He was a widower, she had 
heard, and without family, suppose— She 
dared not go further ; there was not a shadow 
But, after 
all, trust a woman to read an admiring look 
aright. 

Mr. Gould made himself so neighborly that 
Lizzie set- him down as a perfect bore, never 
dreaming of the secret of his visits. One even- 


| ing he came in after business hours, and she, 


hearing his voice, rushed up stairs to avoid his 


| society, and was asleep long before Sarah 
mother grieved most truly, but in Sarah’s heart | 





The gentleman who | 


aloud whisper from behind the door of the | 


working-room, to Sarah, who had advanced at 


the sound of the opening door. 


“Here still, young lady! I trust you are 


sought to share her couch. 

““Dear me! has he gone?” she asked of her 
sister in the morning, ‘‘or has he taken board 
here? Or does he want to turn poor little us 
out of house and home, because of his piles of 
gold dust ?”’ 

“Out of youth, and heart, and conscience, 
rather,’’ said Sarah, bitterly. 

“The old heathen!’ said Lizzie, savagely, 
twining her arms around her sister’s neck. 
‘*What did he say to you?”’ 

‘*He wants to marry me.”’ 

Lizzie threw up her hands in horror, then 
laughed the first merry peal that had sounded 
through the house since their father’s death. 
She checked herself guiltily as she saw Sarah’s 
grave face, mistaking the cause. 

** And what did you tell him, sister?’ 

“That he might,’’ replied Sarah, laconically. 

“Oh, sister, you jest but to tease me.”’ 

“Tt is the truth.” 

“Sarah, how can you give your youth in its 


| freshness, your fair beauty, to that puffing old 


grateful enough to remember me, as my first | 


purchase must have brought you luck,”’ said 
the gentleman, after puffing awhile to regain 
his breath. Lizzie wondered to herself how 
he could do much business with such a trouble- 
some breathing apparatus. ‘I came in to tell 
youl am your neighbor now; moving into the 


porpoise ?’’ demanded Lizzie, angrily. ‘He is 
more than twenty years older than you are, 


and wrinkled, and ’t’wont be long before he is 


house just up the street, and if my housekeeper | 


or her maids need any finery, I shall tell them 
where to come.”’ 

Sarah flushed hotly. Indeed, where were his 
wife and daughters to make their purchases? 


| shall not! 


Some more pretentious store, no doubt, would | 


reeive their patronage. But the visitor did 
tot seem to notice her displeasure, except, per- 


laps, to wonder at it, while he admired the | 


wlor that enlivened her face, for he looked at 
kr after a moment long and searchingly, 
miled to himself, and after a little conversa- 
tion left; as he did so, handing her his card— 
‘Samuel Gould” was engraved upon it. 

Was he the wealthy Mr. Gould she had heard 
% frequently spoken of, whose coming would 
be such an acquisition tothe place? who counted 
bis wealth by hundreds of thousands, that 


| tex! 


decrepid.”’ 

Sarah shuddered, but replied: ‘“‘Love is a 
great enchanter, Lizzie. It can make the re- 
pulsive beautiful.’ 

“You don’t love him! You cannot! You 
And marriage without love is un- 
holy, criminal! Oh, sister!’ And the excited 
girl burst into tears. 

Sarah had made up her mind ; there was no 
turning her. It was her fate, she argued; she 
had been placed in the current when its eddies 
were only pleasingly bewildering; she had 
been carried on to where they were tantalizingly 
unsatisfying ; she would go now into the vor- 
There must be happiness in culmination. 


| There were riot and joy, the clap of white 


hands, the shout of the syren, ever in her 
mind, connected with the rush and whirl of 
the waters toward the Maelstrom of the ex- 
treme North Sea. And yielding to the same 
infatuation that leads the mariner on, in thaé 
treacherous ocean she went. Forgetful of the 
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victims who had gone before, trying how near | that she had been raised to their social level, 
she could come to the fearfully encompassing | she understood somewhat their feeling, or their 


power, and not be heart and soul engulphed. 
She meant to keep heart and soul free, while 
she gave herself. Vain argument! Delusive 
sophistry! A compromise with Truth is ever 
a dangerous experiment. 

And this girl, willing to barter all that a 
woman prizes in herself, for a purse of gold, 
that it should prove itself the power to her of 
elevation above the degrading plain she dwelt 
on, exchanged the little obnoxious abode so 
diffusive of offensive odors to sensitive olfac- 
tories, for the mansion overlooking its insig- 
nificance. 

She had secured her position. No one dare 
debar the entrée of first society to Mr. Gould’s 
wife, and for a time she fairly reveled in her 
wealth. No equipage was more glittering ; no 
cushions and robes more suggestive of ease 
and comfort; no table groaned under a greater 
weight of solid plate and cut glass, or presented 
more tempting viands to epicurean tastes than 
hers. She filled her library and tables with 
elegant literature ; her music-room with costly 
instruments, and the glorious conceptions of 
the great composers. Her pictures were gems 
of art, her statuettes almost breathing with 
life. 

A few giddy whirls in the round of pleasure ; 
a few trips hither and thither for a glimpse of 
our country’s lavish beauty of scenery with his 
young wife, and Mr. Gould longed to settle 
down to quiet enjoyment. A reasonable wish 
in one who had lived through the pleasures of 
his youth, and wanted a rest now and a com- 
fort, secured to him in his own home. 

If Sarah had done herself wrong in accepting 
him, he had done himself no less in marrying 
her. I dow say that love and happiness are 
impossible where there exists such disparity of 
age; on the contrary, I have seen instances of 
the most devoted and endearing tenderness 
from the one, and the most clinging and reve- 
rent affection from the other, but they are rare 
as the genial admixture of the old wine with 
the new. 

If Mrs. Gould had possessed a true love for 
the beavtiful, she might have enjoyed the 
luxury of her home surroundings for its sake. 
She might have forgotten her own heart long- 
ings sometimes in a revel with the poets, or in 
a study of the artists. But poets, alas! por- 
trayed in vivid figures happiness that she had 
not attained, and artists and sculptors pictured 
or evolved realities that mocked her. And so 
to satisfy her cravings for something, she 
searce acknowledged what, she filled her house 
with company, the briliiant and the gay ; gave 
and attended parties, and mingled freely with 
those who, in her comparative poverty, swept 
by her huinble home, never heeding the envious 
spirit that followed them, or realized how by 
contrast they made her lot unendurable. Now 


* 


| want of feeling, in the matter. 





It did oceur to 
her that there must be hills and valleys to 
make agreeable diversity in the natural world, 
and it were absurd for the vales to mourn 
their insignificance because the hills towered 
above them. Had they not both their uses? 
The mountains to stand as barricades against 
the pestilential winds that might otherwise 
sweep over the country and devastate the 
land ; the valleys and plains to yield their pro- 
ducts and verdure for the use and pleasure of 
man. And the great national calamities and 
mercantile disasters that come, break first 
upon the rich with sudden and overwhelming 
power, before the spreading tide, or overland 
ripple, encompasses the poor. And these great 
changes and crises that act as levellers, she 
knew brought woe as their effect, because they 
produced stagnation. And she began to doubt, 
moreover, if in the social any more than in the 
natural world, the mountain peaks nearest the 
sun were any the warmer for such proximity. 

Her feelings grew more and more contra- 
dictory, and while insisting on the rights and 
heretofore unseen privileges of the poor, she 
could not but enter into the feeling of those 
who felt annoyance at the little building so 
offensively situated on the corner of the beauti- 
ful street. No mountain would want an un- 
sightly stone to jolt over in its graceful slope 
to the valley, and what vale would be pre- 
sumptuous enough to roll one hither ; or, insist 
on its remaining, if it had accidentally lodged 
there? So she set to work for its removal. 
Mr. Gould remonstrated. 

“Tt did not matter particularly now,” he 
said. ‘‘All would come in good time. For 
himself, he liked the old landmarks. They 
were links between the past and the future, 
and indicators in their way of the grand mareh 
of civilization. He doubted if he should not 
be sorry when they all suecumbed to the spirit 
of improvement so rife in its manifestations. 
There was a sad thought in the putting of 
these old time objects with their memories 
away.”’ 

Sarah looked at her husband in surprise ; she 
had not sought to understand his inner nature. 
If she had cherished the wish to yield him her 
loyal affections, the vein of fine feeling thea 
exhibited on the surface would have beet 
worked down to its hidden quarry. But she 
turned away with a light, half-scornful laugh, 
and lost her opportunity of redeeming herself 
te the demands of her soul’s truth and purity. 

Lizzie, meantime, Jamenting her sister’s mat- 
riage and removal from her home, had gone 
bravely on, keeping up the business that had 
fallen rather weightily into her hands. She 
was not good at starting or devising, but she 
was pertinacious.in the following, after the 
start was made. She had secured a salesw 
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man, doing herself the part that required pa- 
tience and taste, and the anniversary of her 
sister’s marriage found her prosperous as she 
could wish. She loved her work, too, and the 
independent feeling it brought. She would 
not herself or permit her mother to accept the 
home Sarah’s husband offered them. She was 
not aware of her sister’s annoyance about the 
matter, until she came one day, as the gentle- 
men had two years before, and desired Lizzie 
to give up the store and return to the country 
if she would not dwell in her own mansion. 

“But, Sarah, I do not think mother would 
enjoy all the grandeur and ceremony of your 
house, neither could she, I fear, bear well the 
journey to our own home. She has grown 
much more feeble of late.”’ 

“Why not give up your work then, and take 
care of her; though Iam sure I do not see the 
change in her that you speak of?”’ 

“Oh! she brightens up under any excite- 
ment, even at the coming of her rich daughter.”’ 

“Nonsense, Lizzie! Icorfess lam ashamed 
of this little seven by nine rookery, and that 
my mother and sister dwell in it; besides, it is 
a disgrace to the street.”’ 

Lizzie laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘Are you 
chief member of the committee of grand peo- 
ple, who would rob the poor of their rights, 
and trample upon them, now that your steeds 
are shod with gold?”’ 

Sarah colored angrily at the echo of her own 
words. ‘‘ Do listen to reason, Lizzie.’’ 

“TI do, Sarah. Reason is the very reason 
that prompts me to continue my business. I 
do not wish to disturb the little nest egg in the 
tank, lest I may need it for a rainy day.” 

“Nest egg, Lizzie!’ repeated Mrs. Gould, 
contemptuously. ‘‘One would know you were 
country-bred by your vulgar similes.’’ 

“Yes, Iam, and proud of it, too, and all the 
money of the rich cannot buy my portion of 
this little despised house. Independence of 
feeling is my rightful heritage; how much 
honest country breeding has to do with it I 
Will not say,’’ replied Lizzie, rather more spirit- 
tdly than she was wont to speak. 

“But labor is degrading,’’ urged Mrs. Gould, 
determined to gain her point. “ Youarethought 
nothing of in the higher circles while this neces- 
ity for drudging clings to you.” 

“That is it, Sarah, the necessity, not the 
abor. Your husband does as much in his way 


Sany one, but, as there is no need for it, he is ! 


“alted. Indeed, he has scarce a right to hold 
‘field a poorer man might occupy to advan- 
‘ge; and if it were not for men who must 
wrk for their daily bread, what would be- 
cme of his great manufactory? Springs 
aid wheels won’t make themselves. Besides, 
‘trah, I am getting really proud ef the place I 
cupy. I am necessary to the city, and I 
think so much of myself that I care very little 
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how small an amount of admiration is bestowed 
upon me.”’ 

Mrs. Gould gave up the matter in despair. 
Lizzie, she decided, was obstinate and wilful. 
Lizzie had unconsciously pointed a new thorn 
in the mantle of her sister’s discontent. It 
would, indeed, be better and more dignified if 
her husband were free from all plebeian harass- 
ment of business, or any contact whatever with 
the dingy blacksmith and the hard-working 
mechanic, and she gave him no peace until he 
had disposed of his interest in the business. 
He fully admitted her argument that there was 
no real necessity for mental more than physical 
labor, with his wealth at command, but he had 
some benevolent doubts as to the expediency 
of a change of proprietorship in the immense 
business just at the approach of winter. A 
longer or shorter cessation of the works would 
be inevitable, and it might bring serious incon- 
venience, if not actual discomfort, to the em- 
ployees. But he loved his young wife, and 
indulged her as he would a spoiled child, yield- 
ing hisown mature judgment to her exactions. 

Five years passed, and five more laid them- 
selves wearily upon the dusty shelf of time, 
and Mrs. Gould had long ago exhausted every 
source of pleasure open to her. Sweets palled 
upon her tongue before she tasted them, and 
beauties wearied her eye at a superficial glance. 
The self-sealed fountain in her heart had never 
gushed forth again into its former limpid, health- 
ful flow; indeed, the waters had become stag- 
nant from long inaction, and were diffusing a 
deadly miasma throughout her moral being. 
If children had come to her, she might have 
given to their father the love of which the hus- 
band was defrauded, before she had awakened 
fully to the bitterness of the thought that now 
continually forced itself upon her, that for gold 
she had sold herself to the abject slavery which 
her soul abhorred. ‘The clank of the chain has 
a torturing sound, though it may hold the true 
ring of gold, and truth is a faithful monitor 
and a clear reflector underneath the most 
plausible self-deception. 

Idleness, not labor, brings degradation in its 
reaction ; and though our strong purposes are 
ofttimes our divinities, before which we adoring 
bow, and burn and waye the incense of our 
lives, even that, methinks, were better than to 
have no purposes at all above the softening 
unto down of our nightly couch, and the noise- 
less tiring of our carriage wheels. 

Before she reached the age of forty, Sarah 
Gould had lived through the novelty of every 
attainable pleasure, and she turned sickened 
away from every trivial amusement, as she 
had once grown disgusted with daily toil; and 
yet she refused solid nutriment, as the taste, 
vitiated with sweets, turns awhile from humbJe 
but healthy aliment. As there existed no ne- 
cessity for labor, there was no incentive to it. 





No quickened impulse of love toward her hus- 
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band suggested pleasing surprises for him; no 
alert affection waited impatiently his coming ; 
no little feminine occupation, trifling in itself, 
but fraught in every delicate thread with ten- 
der meaning, and woven in and out with a 
pleasing wish toward home, or personal deco- 
ration engaged her listless fingers; no innate 
desire for self-culture or spiritual ennoblement 
elicited more than a wearisome reading of the 
choice books of her library ; and the dull days 
dragged themselves on to months and years, 
as the empty miil is twirled idly around, with 
no accumulation save the chance motes of dust 
blown thither and lodged in little furrows as 
shameful witnesses to a want of aim and fixed- 
ness of purpose. 

She would willingly have died, if actual 
death were not a worse stagnation than this 
living torpor, and from it she should not plunge 
into something more fearful than chaos and the 
old night. Her life, her heart, her soul seemed 
to have lost the central poise ; had become in- 
fluenced by a base magnetism from the true 
controlling power and the higher legitimate 
end; and like the old comet, whose failure to 
return to sight at the calculated time divulged 
to astronomers the fact that in its eccentric 
orbit, between Jupiter and his lesser moon, it 
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had become influenced from its centre, had lost | 
| see what it was she had gained that would 


its equilibrium, and been hurled into space, 


never to be known again, so she seemed to | 


have been swayed by an ignoble passion, to 
eareen at last into confused and darkened 
bewilderment. 

Mrs. Horton had grown more and more 
feeble, making an easy transition from extreme 
debility to pulseless rest. Lizzie was keeping 
on in her appointed way alone. No need of 
protection now from snares laid for youth and 
personal beauty, for both were gone. She had 
not been sought in marriage by any to whom 
she could give her heart. She shudderingly 
said ‘“‘No,’’ when a man of wealth, but doubt- 
ful morality, pressed his suit, and kindly but 
decidedly shook her head, when a whole- 
hearted but poorly-educated young man of- 
fered her his heart. She was proud, this simple 
Lizzie, in her own way. She insisted there 
were distinctions drawn by mind and intellect, 
though she ignored the theory that the purse 
should necessarily give weight on either side. 
She had formed some pleasant and lasting 
friendships, and really enjoyed the life that to 
many would have been unbearably monotonous. 

** Lizzie,’’ said Mrs. Gould, one evening, “‘my 
husband says he has just invested for you quite 
a large sum of money, your savings from this 
business. With the large percentage it will 
bring, you need no longer keep yourself under 
the curse of labor.”’ 

“Did he say the curse of labor, Sarah, or is 
that supplemented by you?” 

Sarah laughed. ‘Well, perhaps I may have 


added something to his words, but [ know you 








think the love of money is my ruling passion, 
but you are the veriest miser I know of, hoard. 
ing up your treasure, and striving night and 
day to add to the precious store. Do give up 
your business, and marry into ease and re. 
spectability.”’ 

“Do you solemnly advise me to do this, 
Sarah, even if it were possible ?’’ 

Mrs. Gould colored and moved restlessly 
under Lizzie’s steady, questioning gaze. It 
was the first doubt of her sister’s happiness 
that Lizzie had ever put into word or look, but 
the consciousness that it had all along been 
understood embarrassed and annoyed the wo- 
man whose unsatisfied heart had already begun 
the dull thud of mute despair. 

“T doubt if I could marry if I would, Sarah. 
I have lost my youth and what little beauty I 
possessed,”’ said Lizzie, willing to relieve her 
sister’s embarrassment. 

‘You have lost, it is true, your fairness of 
complexion and roundness of cheek, Lizzie, 
but there is now a charm about you that youth 
seldom boasts,’’ replied Mrs. Gould, as she, 
utterly wearied with everything that for more 
than a moment engaged her attention, went 
abruptly out of the room. 

Lizzie pondered long, with her head resting 
on her hand; then she looked in the glass to 


make up for the loss of her youth, but ske 


| could not decide whether it was the one or two 


gray hairs that betokened something of expe. 
rience, or the hopeful gleam in her steady, un 
dimmed eyes. She had borne the stigma of 
her sex lightly ; indeed, she was too proud of 
her honest maidenhood to barter it as so much 
merchandise. But she was a woman, after all, 
with the natural instincts that the will can not 
subdue, and her disturbed mind sought relief 
in tears. She was vexed that she should have 
yielded to such weakness, for she was to spend 
the evening with her particular friend, little 
Mrs. White, whose bachelor brother even now 
was waiting to escort her thither. 

With a flushed cheek and wet eyes she et 
tered the room, and greeted him quietly, for 
he was no stranger whom she need fear, though 
unconsciously to herself she had gained en- 
trance toa heart Jong closed. 

“Are you ill or unhappy, my dear friend?” 
asked Mr. Randall, tenderly, as he seated him- 
self beside her, and again took her hand. 

*“No, I am well, I thank you, and happy. 
but’’—and feeling how little claim she had on 
any one for such tenderness of manner, she 
again burst into tears. 

“T beg you willlet me comfort you. I desire 
the privilege above all earthly things. I offer 
you no fluctuating, boyish heart when I say 
that I love you, but a man’s secure affection. 
Will you be my wife, Lizzie, and give me the 
right 1 earnestly crave to lighten your every 
sorrow or vexation?”’ 
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Lizzie was taken by surprise. His manner 
had never before been lover-like, and her heart 
had in no wise reached its tendrils toward him. 
She lifted her head and looked at him. He 
was a middle-aged man, small in stature; he 
had a stubbed growth of whiskers, now turned 
slightly gray, a low forehead, anda retreating: 
chin; his redeeming feature was his tender" 
eyes, almost womanly in their hazel depths as 
they now looked pleadingly into hers. He 
possessed a competence, not the result of his 
own efforts, but a legacy from an uncle, and, 
despite his personal disadvantages, he would 
be considered a desirable match for a much 
younger woman. 

Lizzie hesitated. She was strongly tempted 
to place herself in the arms open to her, though 
her sinking pulses warned her. She turned 


herhead away slightly, and Mr. Randall folded | 


his arms over his breast, as he said :— 

“Then you will not come, Lizzie?”’ 

“Not now. Let me think, Mr. Randall. I 
thank you heartily, but you have taken me by 
surprise. You will give me time?”’ 

“Till next week, Lizzie, and, now, shall we 
disappoint my sister and remain at home to- 
gether?” he asked, half-playfully. 

“Yes, if you please. I feel unfitted to meet 
any one to-night.”’ 

And that evening passed and the next in his 
and Lizzie tried to accustom herself to 
his near presence. The opportunity to change 
her mode of life had come; should she accept 
it? Perhaps, as Sarah said, she was laying by 
money for its own sake, growing the while 
selfish and miserly. Ought she not to expand 
herself, and extend her avenues for usefulness 
in the only way that seemed open to woman? 
She could not love this man, she felt, by the 
retreat of her heart when he approached her; 
but an unmarried woman was isolated, or, per- 
haps, at best, she might be the segment of a 
circle incomplete without her. How could she 
tell if this were the opening she herself could 
fill to entirety and perfection? Addition is not 
always unity, or unity, in a certain sense, com- 
pleteness. She looked up suddenly to the pic- 
ture on the wall, which Sarah in her school 
days had undertaken and thrown aside unfin- 
ished, and which she, with characteristic perti- 
uacity, had endeavored to perfect. But work 
4s she would, the lines and the shadings were 
incongruous, revealing unpleasant distinctness 
in parts that should have been softly omges 
into one triumphant whole. 

She knew, ’tis true, thai each cog and lever 
md spring might be perfected by different 
hands, as the parts of a machine in a great 
fuctory are made separately and await accurate 
adjustment each to the other part ; but it would 
hever do to place the slender watch spring into 
the heavy vehicle, or lay the great iron wheel 
over against the delicate machinery. And 
when Mr. Randall came again, she sadly, for 


society, 
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his pon said him nay, and went euietie, 
bravely, on in the path of her own choosing. 
She felt that though in being true to herself 
she was travelling through the world alone, 
that somehow she was acting the part assigned 
to her, and she must steadily and persistently 
fill her place, else there might be a gap in the 
wall, a break in the ranks, through which the 
enveloping waters might rush, or the enemy 
steal in. She was being formed for her niche 
in the temple silently, with no lockers on. 
Perhaps it might never be known in the world 
what of self she had combatted or overcome, 
or how the days placed one upon the other, 
years through with tedious similarity, required 
a braver meeting than the excitement that at- 


tends even upon the worst calamities. But she 
shrank not, if in any way to her, her life 


seemed undergoing the slow, untiring chipping, 
or the quiet, ceaseless rasping, expecting some- 
how she should come out at last under their 
silent processes as the Master Chiseler would 
have her, like the capital of the column of the 
old Pantheon, perfected inside and out, the 
veins and lines of the most exquisite workman- 
ship so hidden in the wall that not until the 
temple itself was in ruins were its most re- 
markable beauties ever seen. 

A few months after her refusal of Mr. Ran- 
dall, Mr. Gould came to her in person, and 

begged that for her sister’s sake she would 
make her home in his house. He was so ear- 
nest in his request that she could not refuse. 
There seemed to be a vague uneasiness in his 
manner quite contrary to his usual self-com- 
placent air, and Lizzie felt that he had suddenly 
grown old and weary of life. But she attributed 
it mostly to the want of exercise ; he had been 
an active, stirring man all his life, and he 
missed more and more the pleasant excitement 
of business, though he was now hardly young 
enough to engage largely in it. 

She had seen very little of Sarah for weeks, 
but she went now with Mr. Gould to her sis- 
t®r’s room, quite unprepared for the change 
that had come over her, and a quick shiver of 
horror ran through her veins that Sarah was 
losing her reason gradually but surely. With 
all her sisterly affection fully aroused, she ar- 
ranged her business matters as soon as might 
be, and devoted herself entirely to her new 
duty. 

The physician manifested no particular alarm, 
but insisted that Mrs. Gould should receive no 
stimulants, and his words strengthened Lizzie’s 
fear that she was verging toward insanity. 
Days and weeks passed, and Mrs. Gould al- 
ternated between the heights of extravagant 
spirits and the lowest depths of despondency, 
and in what was supposed to be insane fitful- 
ness, she shunned Lizzie’s society after locking 
her out of theroom. Mr. Gould absented him- 
self much from home, and seemed abstracted 
and gloomy, and the whole great house, with 
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its grandeur, had a funereal aspect in its sol- 
emn and stately repose. 

One day, just at evening, Lizzie was looking 
from her own room window, and she saw her 
sister walking in the garden. She had taken 
little exercise of late, and the anxious watcher 
felt that this was a good symptom. But soon 
she saw that her steps were unsteady, and 
tinally she reeled and fell upon the ground. 
Lizzie hastened out in alarm, and in raising 
her, she saw a vial slip from the folds of her 
dress, and understood by the strong odor of 
brandy that had seemed to cling around her 
sister’s person, the whole shameful secret. 
She reeled herself for a moment in horror and 
disgust, for the infatuation was worse almost 
than insanity itself. 

The thought that flashed so suddenly into 
Lizzie’s mind was, alas! the true conjecture. 
Mrs. Gould, to drown her wretchedness, and 
fill up the awful vacuum of the weary days, 
had given herself up to the dreadful habit, 
though she had felt the shame enough to conceal 
it. She had despised labor. Oh, the degrada- 
tion that indolence had brought! Whether 
Mr. Gould was aware of the dreadful truth, 
Lizzie could not tell. Her work in the world 
was apparent now, and she assiduously set 
herself about it. To reclaim her sister should 
be the one great purpose of her life. This was 
no easy thing; the habit had taken strong 
hold, and nothing could be presented that 
acted as a motive for its relinquishment. Self- 
gratification and ease had been the pursuit of 
her early married life ; now it was proving the 
bane of her maturer womanhood, and Lizzie, 
with all her pertinacity, almost gave up in 
despair. 

Mr. Gould had returned from a long absence, 
but he seemed to take no notice of his wife’s 
insensibility to his coming. He was unwontedly 
gloomy and morose, but after a day or two, he 
confided to Lizzie his troubles. He had staked 
the bulk of his fortune in a brilliant speculative 
bubble, mereiy for the want of some excite- 
ment, and the bubble had suddenly burst from 
its too great expansion, leaving scarce a drop 
as its deposit. 

““T care little for myself,’ he said, bitterly, 
**but Sarah married me for my wealth, almost 
loathing me. How will she endure me in my 
poverty ?’’ 

There was a gleam of hope in all this, that 
Lizzie eagerly laid hold of. 

“Have you lost all ?”’ she asked, in a tone so 
almost joyful that it surprised him. 

“All, except the sixty thousand I invested 
for my wife, in case anything should happen 
to me.”’ 

“Do you stiJl love her enough to save her?” 

“Heaven knows that I do, Lizzie,” he re- 
plied, sadly, “‘but I fear the time is past.”’ 

“‘ Not so, I believe,” replied the hopeful sis- 
ter, and they sat long together arranging their 











plans. It might have all been tried before, 
if Lizzie had thought of it, but circumstances 
had revealed to her the feasibility of the plan, 
and she followed it up with her practical 
judgment. 

Mr. Gould did not seek his wife that night, 
but the next morning he greeted her with a 
voice made harsh by many embittering memo- 
ries, in words no less merciless to their terrible 
meaning to the misguided woman. 

“Sarah Gould, arouse yourself from your 
self-imposed stupor, for I, your husband, am 
to-day comparatively a beggar !’’ 

The effect was more than he anticipated. 
The sudden announcement threw her into a 
succession of fainting fits, resulting at last in 
serious illness. When, after many weeks of 
mental and physical prostration, she awoke to 
consciousness, she was not in the palatial 
mansion that had been the scene of her social 
triumph and personal debasement. The reom 
where she lay was much smaller than any in 
her great house, and she missed the dainty 
covering and the silken folds of the azure 
canopy that had draped her couch. The bed 
she occupied was plain and white, the walls of 
the room were covered with neat paper, and 
the few pictures that adorned it were almost 
stern in their chaste simplicity. She could see 
her husband in the room that opened into hers. 
His head was thrown back against the easy- 
chair, and he seemed to be listening with 
pleasure to the low, trilling music of the piano. 
The young girl who evoked the soothing 
strains, she saw was the orphaned niece left 
to his care, whom she would not have in her 
home. She was established now, it seemed, 
with them, wherever they were. She remem- 
bered that they were poor now. She wondered 
if this was the pauper home she had felt she 
must occupy when the dreary faintness came 
on. There was a pleasant peacefulness in the 
scene as she lay half-dreamily contemplating 
it; a quiet home-fulness in the subdued light 
and softened music that she had not experienced 
in many a long weary year. Her husband, 
too, had lost his plethoric countenance and 
disagreeable respiration, and looked a little 
pale and thin, though he seemed so much t0 
enjoy the pleasure from which she was left 
out. Then with a long moan she fainted, but 
to return to a more vivid consciousness of her 
changed surroundings. 

The awakening was terrible in the extreme 
to her tortured soul. Conscience in no wise 
softened the truth, and all her life passed in 
startling panorama before her. She was not 
now Sarah Horton, the ambitious milliner, en- 
deavoring to lift her head above her own social 
level, nor yet the dashing Mrs. Gould, whose 
liveried, obsequious servants cringed to her 
favor, but a woman face to face with herself 
There was little agreeable to look upon. The 
part of the mirror that reflected but herself 
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was hideous in its power to magnify defects, 
and love’s quicksilver had failed in its adhesion 
to the sinall portion o’er which her husband 
stood. But, though her convictions were keen 
and terrible, they wrought no radical reform. 
A return to the old indolent life and poisonous 
atmosphere would have rekindled to renewed 
fierceness the devouring flame that had laid 
hold of her. But everything here was so 
strange and guiet and pure that insensibly she 
somewhat imbibed the influence before her full 
strength returned, and she was admitted to her 
position in the house. It was her home now, 
this small villa in a country town, with nothing 
inside or out to pamper her vanity ; nothing in 
the plain villagers to excite envious feeling or 
a spirit of emulation. One servant performed 
the heavy duties of the house, while Lizzie at- 
tended to the cooking and arrangement of the 
rooms. This, Mrs. Gould found, was left to 
her supervision as her strength returned, and 
gradually Lizzie withdrew herself from the 
work altogether, leaving the weight of house- 
hold matters to devolve upon the inert hands 
that had grown almost hopelessly listless. Her 
husband seemed to expect her to do her portion 
of the work, for many a day, when his niece 
had arranged the table for breakfast, and her 
own part of the labor was not apparent, he 
partook with seeming heartiness of simple 
bread and cold water. He did not reprove her 
in any way, but said the kindest things to her, 
and finally, as Lizzie prophesied, her former 
activity somewhat asserted itself, and she 
sought by careful attention to his wishes to 
gain his approbation. 

Mr. Gould smiled to himself as he saw how 
brisk and comely a matron she had become, 
little knowing how the old habits clung to her, 
and how many a time she was almost overcome 
in a conflict with them, and would have sur- 
rendered to them but for the duties ever claim- 
ing her time, and crowding upon her cheated 
heart, keeping back the insatiable longing. 
Something of her old pride prompted her to 
accomplish what was so evidently expected of 
her, till her desire for employment grew as 
feverish as were her old time tastes for ener- 
vating luxury, and but for judicious restraint, 
she would have rendered labor the curse she 
had once considered it. 

It had proved her salvation in so far as it 
had given a task to the fingers that toyed with 
destruction, a work to the mind that was un- 
dermining itself, a food to the heart that would 
fain have been satisfied with husks. She is 
now the pride of her husband’s life, doing her 
work unmurmuringly, uninformed as yet that 
there is no pecuniary need for it. She looks a 
little more fondly than in the past on her hus- 
band’s still upright form, and seems outwardly 
content, but no number of well-spent years can 
bridge for her the awful chasm in her life, or 
strew with springing flowers the desert that 
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drearily stretches youthward. She sold her- 
self to luxury, and its fruits were but golden 
apples filled with ashes; the glitter of its 
leaves fleeting as the emerala sheen. 

Lizzie returned once again to the city to dis- 
pose of the little property she and her sister 
held there, and the green lawn that now smiles 
where the old-fashioned building once stood, 
tells no more of the anxieties and heart-burn- 
ings that once throbbed there, than does the 
old churchyard, for ages grass-grown reveal 
the outlines of the forms still resting ’neath it. 

Lizzie continues under her sister’s roof, and 
though the scope of her life is somewhat lim- 
ited, she has proven the balance-wheel to a 
more extended influence, feeling that though 
this wheel in itself may be small, without it 
the most consummate piece of machinery would 
flounder into nothingness. And she walks 
quietly on in her calm way, like hundreds you 
see around you, whose hearts are so truly re- 
flected to their moral being that they dare not 
by self-deception mar the fair proportions. 

If true marriage is necessary to the full de- 
velopment of woman’s heart and nature, so 
surely is a mercenary one dwarfing and stunt- 
ing to her nobler powers, and leanness of heart 
and hunger of soul, like carrion birds, will 
follow in the wake. 

I have seen the graceful vine that would 
have clung fondly to the towering oak, had 
one been near, trail itself lovingly over some 
barren spot, till the ungathered clusters burst- 
ing with their own ripeness enriched the soil, 
and caused it to bring forth buds of promise 
that eventually matured into fruits of useful- 
ness. 


mpeg 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


THERE is a well-known story of a Dutch boy 
who, when a small stream began to dribble 
through a little hole in the dyke, stopped it up 
with his finger till better means came, and so 
prevented the inundation, which else would 
soon have broken down the barriers and swept 
over the country in universal desolation and 
disaster. This was one of the small beginnings 
of things, so easy to arrest in the onset, so dif- 
ficult, nay, so impossible, to overcome when 
once the barriers have been forced and the 
floods suffered to pour forth. And we are all 
able, like the Dutch lad, to stop up the primary 
hole through which the fatal drops are begin- 
ning to trickle, if only we pay attention to the 
warning, and take care to prevent the terrible 
end while wecan. There are continual disputes 
going on among metaphysicians about the ex- 
tent to which the doctrine of moral responsi- 
bility ought to be rightfully carried. Some say 
we are not able to do more than what we have 
the original power to do, which is true in its 
degree ; that moral force is like muscular force ; 
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and to be required to resist temptation which 
is too strong for us is just as unwise as to be 
required to lift a weight which is too heavy for 
us. Others may resist the temptation easily 
enough, because they have the force wherewith 
to do so; just as a man can lift with one finger 
a weight which a child cannot stir with both 
hands. All this is quite legitimate reasoning 
up to a certain point, or rather, to speak more 
correctly, beyond a certain point. But it is in 
the beginning of things that we are relatively 
stronger than our temptation ; and if we choose 
then to put our little finger into the hole, we 
can keep back the flood, which else, let to rage, 
will sweep away every inch of defence-work in 
the land. 

Again, we are told of the irresistible force of 
a fixed idea; but is it impossible to prevent the 
idea from becoming fixed? Are we bound to 
fasten the moral vane first to one quarter only, 
so that it shall not be able to move to any other 
breath, nor be able to point to any other part 
of heaven? Yes, truly, the fixed idea is tyran- 
nical, and dominates the soul without leaving 
one the hope or the power of shaking oneself 
feée from it again; but it was by our own al- 
lowance that it became thus fixed, thus domi- 
nant—that it became like Sindbad’s Old Man 
of the Sea, sitting on our shoulders, and riding 
us to death. Before Sindbad had suffered the 
Old Man to take possession of his person, he 
was but a poor, weak, tottering dotard, whom 
a strong hand would have crushed ; once in- 
stalled, and he grew into power, from the thral- 
dom of which no struggles could free the 
unhappy victimand slave. The struggles came 
too late. To have been of use they should have 
been undertaken before the Old Man had got 
his seat, and, while weak and tottering, a 
strong hand could have crushed him. So it is 
with the fixed idea, which, mounted and tri- 
umphant, rides one to the edge of the abyss, 
and spurs one over into the ruin which lies at 
the bottom. The small beginnings might have 
been conquered with a very little effort; the 
full-grown thought becomes at last imperative. 
Take love, the most imperative of all, more 
potent even than Sindbad’s Old Man of the 
Sea—the fixed idea which may lead to ruin and 
despair, if temptation is given way to in the 
beginning, and no check is held in the soul. 
Grant even the theory of love at first sight, 
which, if rare, still does at times occur; but 
even in this case it was by no means impossible 
to subdue in the beginning what afterwards 
nor time, nor sorrow, nor death itself can root 
out of the yearning heart. It isat the best but 
a Jonah’s gourd which springs up in a night, 
and, if so minded, we may choose that it shall 
wither away before the morning. If, on the 
other hand, we let it root, we might as well 
attempt to pluck up the everlasting hills as 
this love! No person in his senses breaks his 
or her heart for love at first sight; and every 
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one can control the first beginnings of a passion 
greater, stronger than all the rest when once 
it has got head. In its infancy you can strangle 
it, if common sense, prudence, or virtue bids 
you do so; in its maturity it is Sindbad’s Old 
Man of the Sea, a fixed idea, a dominant pas- 
sion, the inundation of the whole land by the 
breaking down of the protecting dykes, and 
there is no human power which can stop it. 
For good or ill it sweeps over the soul and oc- 
cupies the life, and either makes the dead plain 
a living lake of sweet waters, or desolates the 
fertile fields with the bitter torrents wherewith 
no lovely thing can abide. — 

Hatreds follow the same rule; nay, even 
murder itself. If we once let a dislike root, 
we cannot control it. It grows and grows like 
a banyan tree, and strikes down supplementary 
branches, which also root and multiply them- 
selves again and again as the parent stem has 
multiplied, till it covers all the ground where 
corn, and fruits, and flowers might have grown. 
But the banyan tree was once a seed which a 
little child could have ground to powder. The 
worst murder of modern times was due to the 
influence of a fixed idea. It is through suffer- 
ing the small beginnings that the murderer 
ends his days on the scaffold, with hands dyed 
red in innocent blood. Which of us can say 
that we are safe from the like temptations, if, 
like him, we do not arrest those small begin- 
nings? Not one of us. The ‘‘potentiaiities” 
of every crime lie latent in every human soul, 
and, but for the grace of God and resistance to 
temptation, he who lived a saint might have 
died a felon! 

The small beginnings of pecuniary ruin, too, 
are likewise so easy to stop—the full tide of 


| the flood so impossible to withstand! This 





little extravagance is unnecessary ; you can do 
without it; you always have done without it; 


but, once indulged in, it must be continued, , 


and not only continued, but companioned and 
supported by others of the same kind—as your 
new carriage demands an extra horse, and your 
extra horse necessitates extra hands, and so on. 
That speculation, if isolated, would not do you 
so much harm even if it failed, but it is linked 
to a chain of payments, of calls, and extra 
shares, of which you eannot forego the separate 
parts when you have once tackled with the 
whole. You are bound to go on, in the hope 
of recovering your losses or doubling your 
gains; and so you find yourself shipwrecked 
from the small beginning of listening to a san- 
guine city friend, who knew of a good thing, 
and offered you to go shares in his knowledge. 

Worst of all the smail beginnings easy to 
check, and impossible to subdue when suffered 
to come to maturity, are those habits of tem- 
per, of manners, of conduct, in which we in- 


dulge, at first with the idea perhaps that we 


can break them off when we will, to find, when 
too late, that the Old Man of the Sea is about 
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the truest allegory ever framed. There is not 
one person now réading these words who is not 
conscious for his or her own part of the pre- 
sent tyranny of habits, one or more, which 
could once have been checked as easily as the 
Dutch boy stopped the deluge of waters. Now, 
not the hands of many strong men could hold 
back what the little finger of a lad would once 
have been sufficient to overcome. Lives have 
been wasted, families have been ruined, inter- 
ests neglected, duties sacrificed, all for the 
arbitrary requirements of habit, all for the 


solace of selfisms which might have been sub- | 


dued and prought under when the time was 
young. No man gets up one morning a full- 
blown drunkard, a confirmed gambler, an 
irredeemable scoundrel anyhow. -He begins, 
then he goes on, and then he gets fixed and 
confirmed : at the end, if you will, he is im- 
movable; but in the beginning he and his 
habits were plastic, and the latter were weak 
and might have been crushed like a newly- 
hatched crocodile, if only he would have set 
his heel on them. We may be sure that the 
small beginnings of all things have to be most 
carefully considered, and their growth guarded 
against if that growth would be an evil. In 
its commencement almost everything in life is 
manageable; as the flood let loose, there is 
scarce any fact connected with humanity that 
does not go beyond control. Debt, disease, 
evil passions and unwise ones, -bad habits, 
vices, sinful thoughts, and ruinous practices, 
all are within one’s own power to control in 
the beginning, if greater than the strength of 
armies in the end. But we walk wilfully, 
heedlessly, blindly on our way, and let the 
drops trickle through the rent, and take no 
notice of them. We do not look on to the time 
when the dyke shall have broken down and 
the waters have spread abroad. If we could 
see what was before us! Well, if we could, 
we would stop the small beginnings, just as 
Sindbad would have kicked over the Old Man 
of the Sea and refused him a mount across his 
shoulders, could he have foreseen the tyranny 
that was to follow. 
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A TRUE friend is distinguished in the crisis 
of hazard and necessity—when the gallantry 
of his aid may show the worth of his soul and 
the loyalty of his heart.—Znnéius. 

THE beauty of a religious life is one of its 
greatest recommendations. What does it pro- 
fess? Peace to all mankind. It teaches us 
those arts which will contribute to our present 
comfort as well as our future happiness. Its 
greatest ornament is charity; it ineuleates 
nothing but love and sympathy of affection ; it 
breathes nothing but the purest spirit of de- 
light; in short, it is a system perfectly caleu- 
lated to benefit the heart, improve the mind, 
enlighten the understanding. 


HUGH CAMPBELL. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 











HE was of Seotch descent; you knew it by 
| the face as well as the name. And there was 
| that in his keen gray eyes and firmly set mouth 
| that told you he had inherited the faults as well 
| as the virtues of his ancestors. To strict and 
| uncompromising integrity he added a stubborn- 
| ness of spirit that made it impossible to con- 
vince him lhe was ever in the wrong; and in 
his love for truth, and hatred of ‘“‘shams,’’ he 
looked with abhorrence instead of pity upon 
the weaknesses of his fellowmen. This want 
of charity was the more conspicuous, insomuch 
as he was a follower of that divine Master who 
came to bring comfort, not only to the strong 
and helpful, but to the weak and sinful. ‘‘He 
that is without sin let him cast the first stone,’’ 
was a text whose broad and full signification 
he had never understood. 

But in spite of his intolerance of human 
frailty, Hugh Campbell was a good man; and, 
if once you reached the kernel of his nature, 
such tenderness welled up therefrom as con- 
vinced you he was neither harsh nor unfeeling. 
Grave and austere outwardly, he belonged to 
a class who are more likely to inspire fear than 
love; and when Daisy Burns—a shy, violet- 
eyed girl, scarcely eighteen—gave up her hap- 
piness into his keeping, it was a “‘nine days’ 
wonder.”” That it was not a marriage of ex- 
pediency, every one knew. Hugh Campbell 
was a poor man, comparatively speaking, and 
Daisy was the pet and heiress of an old uncle 
who had plenty of this world’s goods. 

This same uncle opposed the mateh at first. 
It didn’t seem right that these two should be 
yoked together ; the one so gentle and pliant, 
the other so harsh and unbending. But he 
was of Scotch descent as well as Hugh, though 
his prejudices had been softened somewhat by 
an intermixture of Irish and American blood, 
and he couldn’t help admiring the young man 
of twenty-five who showed such rigid adher- 
ence to principle under any and every circum- 
stance. It was this that, united to Daisy’s 
entreaties, made him finally consent to the 
marriage ; for it was a love match, pure and 
simple. Noone doubted that who saw the two 
together. But there was danger, so the world 
said, that Daisy’s individuality would be swal- 
lowed up in Hugh’s, and that her faults would 
be punished by him with undue severity. And 
the world was right for once. 

Daisy had a brother who, next to Hugh, was 
the object of her girlish adoration. He was - 
gay and handsome, two years older than her 
self, and was heartily disliked by her uncle. 
He was not as steady as could be wished, an 
it was only Daisy’s tears that had prevented 
the old man from turning him eut of doors 





long ago. 
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The feud between uncle and nephew was | 


kept down, but not extinguished, by her pre- 
sence, and she was no sooner married and gone 
than it broke out with unusual violence. It 
was in vain that Daisy, whose quaint little 


**Robert must take care of himself. Your 


, uncle has done just as I should, had I been in 


his place. I do not like to interfere.” 
“But mightn’t he come and stay with us, 
until—until’’—questioned Daisy, in a timid, 


home was but a mile away, attempted to | hesitating voice. 


smoothe over the difficulty. 
‘The impudent rascal !’’ exclaimed her uncle. 


‘You would be ashamed to plead his cause if | 


you knew what he said to me. 
he began to sober down a little, and look at 
the world in a different light. There is no use 
of crying, Daisy. He must go to work. I 
won't support him any longer in his lazy, 
good-for-nothing way of life.’’ 

Daisy told the story to Hugh afterward. 

“Your uncle is right,’’ said he. ‘‘He has 
borne with Robert until patience has ceased to 
be a virtue.’’ 

“But, O Hugh, te turn him adrift now! I 
fear the worst.” 

“It will rouse him to action, if anything 
will.”’ 

“You don’t understand him, neither does 
Uncle John,” exclaimed she, pettishly. ‘‘ Ro- 


| 
| 


It is time that | 


Hugh didn’t wait for her to finish. He 
frowned and shook his head. 

“No, no, Daisy, that won’t do. I want you 
all to myself; and, even if I didn’t, your bro- 
ther and I wouldn’t be likely to agree. Better 
leave things as they are.”’ 

“But Uncle John has forbidden him the 
house."’ * 

‘*Then where is he now?” 

“At the Park Hotel,’’ and she sighed softly. 

‘James Wallace boards there, too, doesn’t 
he?” 

at 

“* He is the worst associate your brother could 
choose.” 

““T know it, but what am I to do?” 

“Why, there is only one course left. If 


| Robert won’t follow your advice, keep away 


bert’s nature isn’t strong and self-reliant like | 


yours, butsensitive and easily influenced, either 
for right or wrong.” 

“And it is this weakness and indecision of 
character that I deplore.’ 

“So do I. But we are not all alike, and, in 
spite of his faults, Robert is kind, and lovable, 
and true-hearted. If dealt with tenderly, he 
will make a good man; if not, I fear for the 
consequences.”’ 

““Why, Daisy, dear, your uncle has shown 
him every kindness, and look at his ingrati- 
tude now!” 

‘You are mistaken, Hugh. My uncle never 
liked him from the first. He is the image of 
our mother—you know her story.” Daisy 
flushed, but went on bravely, “She broke 
troth with Uncle John to marry father. He 
never forgave her; and though, when we were 
left orphans, he took us home, and sheltered 
and cared for us, it was more from a sense of 
duty than from any warmer feeling. But after 
awhile he grew to love me—I was more like 
grandmother than any one else, they say—and 
it was this resemblance that softened his heart 
and made him forget my parentage. It was 
different with Robert. Wis hair, his eyes, his 
very smile were reminders of the past, and the 
old aversion never died out, and the fickleness 
of our mother was visited upon his head in 
more ways than one.” 

“TI never heard the story before,”’ said Hugh, 


" coldly, ‘“‘and I find it hard to believe that your 


mother was so weak and treacherous.’’ 

““O Hugh?’ and Daisy burst into tears. 

“Isn't it the truth? But it is a painful sub- 
ject; let us drop it. You are not at all like 
her, that is a comfort.’’ 

** And Robert ?”’ 








' 


| 


| fidel besides. 


from him entirely.”’ 

“You don’t mean it, Hugh? What! let my 
own brother drift right on into the whirlpool 
of ruin without making an effort to save him?” 

“You have done what you could. If there 
is a spark of true manhood in him, it will shine 
forth now.” 

Poor Daisy! This lack of sympathy on the 
part of Hugh hurt hersorely. Robert was her 
only brother, and it seemed hard that she 
couldn’t offer him the hospitality of her home. 
It needed all her influence to keep him in the 
right path, and here were they sundered almost 
as widely as if they had been strangers. 

She saw him that evening. But nothing was 
said as to Hugh. Even from herself she tried 
to hide that he had acted ungenerously. 

Robert was as bitter against his uncle as ever. 
‘IT ean work,”’ said he, “but not cringe. I 
would a¥soon accept help from a deadly enemy 
as from Uncle John. As to asking his forgive- 
ness, I will never, never do that.”’ 

‘*But you were in the wrong, you acknew- 
ledge that yourself.”’ 

“TI didn’t deserve such abuse, though, if I 
was.”’ 

Daisy didn’t care to argue the matter. She 
had come to find out what Robert was going to 
do. There was a clerkship vacant in the store 
where James Wallace worked, and he had al- 
ready applied for the situation. 

“If it were only somewhere else, I should 
like it better,”’ said Daisy. 

“Yes, I know why. You are prejudiced 
against Jim Wailace, but a better-hearted fel- 
low never lived.” 

‘*But he drinks, and gambles, and is an in- 
© Robert, do be advised, and 


give up this intimacy !”’ 
** Nonsense, Daisy! 


What if he isn’t per- 
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fect? Neither am I. We like each other; 
that is enough. I haven’tsuch a host of friends 
that I can afford to lose this one,” and he 
smiled a little bitterly. 

She said no more; she knew it would be 
useless. But her heart ached when she looked 
into the future, and thought of the influence 
this man might exert over her brother’s destiny. 

Robert’s application was successful. 
in a fair way now to earn his own living. His 
uncle watched his course approvingly. So did 
Hugh and Daisy. But Robert himself was dis- 
satisfied. He had been used to spend money 
with a lavish hand. Restricted to his salary 
now, he was forced to practise the closest 
economy. Nor could he obtain credit. The 
rupture with his uncle was known, and people 
hadn’t much faith in his honesty. He grew 
disgusted with himself and the world, and the 
discipline, instead of doing him good, only 
made him more reckless. It might have been 
otherwise, but James Wallace was constantly 
near to suggest how unjustly he had been 
treated, to encourage him in his rebellion 
against fate, and to sneer at every good im- 
pulse or kindly feeling that stirred his heart. 

The effect of such association became ap- 
parent only too soon. 
hoped so much from the independent spirit he 
had shown and his energetic way of going to 
work, were disappointed and alarmed at the 
result. Report after report of his dissipation 
reached them, and there was danger that, if he 
didn’t reform, he, would lose his situation ; for 
his employer had threatened to discharge him 
more than once, and was only prevented from 
daing so by Daisy’s persuasions. 

James Wallace met with no such lenient 
treatment. He was summarily dismissed, and 
Robert was furious when he heard of it. It 
was then the temptation came that nearly 
wrecked his life, both here and hereafter. 
The story is not a new one, but it is none the 
less sorrowful. From drinking and gambling 
he passed by swift but gradual steps to theft 
and burglary. 

It happened thus. The store of My. Bayne 
was broken into one night, the safe burst open, 
a small sum of money and goods to the 
value of several hundred dollars taken, and 
neither Robert nor James Wallace anywhere 
to be found in the morning. Not only was 
their flight suspicious, but there were other 
circumstances connected with the event that 
proved their guilt conclusively. 

John Burns and Hugh Campbell were 
Shocked and indignant, Daisy heart-broken. 
They had no pity for the criminal; she would 
have given her life to insure his safety. It 
was the disgrace that stung them deepest; it 
was the guilty act that made her tremble. 
She would have sought her lost brother, and 
won him from his errors by love and kindness ; 
they would not have listened, though he plead 


| fugitives. 


He was | 


| touch me!’’ he faltered. 


His friends, who had | 


for mercy, but, stern, inexorable as justice it- 
self, meted out his punishment, without a sign 
of human sympathy. 

The police started at once in pursuit of the 
Robert was overtaken, and brought 
back; James Wallace escaped. Uncle John 
and Hugh refused to see him, or even employ 


| counsel in his behalf, or have anything to do 


with the matter whatever. But Daisy, in de- 
fiance of their commands, obtained a permit 
that wpened to her the doors of his prison. 

He was crouching in one-corner of his cell, 
wild-eyed, haggard-faced, when she entered. 

“OQ Robert! Robert!’ she cried, falling on 
his neck in a passion of tears. 

He undid her clasp, he held her back. ‘Don’t 
“Tam not fit.”’ 

But she clung the closer, whispering only: 
‘** Brother, dear brother !”’ 

They wept together a little space, then, lift- 
ing up his head, he said, brokenly :— 

“‘T was mad when I did it, mad with drink. 
The liquid poison tingled through all my veins. 
Jim Wallace knew it. He told me of the crime 
he had plotted; he tempted, and urged, and 
coaxed, and threatened me into being his ac- 


| complice.”’ 


“You knew nothing of it, then, until that 
night?’ Daisy’s voice trembled as she asked 
the question. 

“Nota word. And I didn’t more than half 
realize what I was doing until it was all over ; 
and then such a chill of terror crept over me 
that, in spite of all Wallace could say, I fled. 
That it would look suspicious and get us into 
trouble I knew, but how was I to face my em- 


| ployer with such a weight of guilt on my soul? 


My looks would have betrayed everything.’’ 

“And he—your accomplice—did he act from 
impulse, too? Wasn’t it all planned before’’’ 

Robert’s face darkened. ‘Of course, it was. 
Jim Wallace is a villain; I was his tool. His 
money paid for the liquor I drank. He pock- 
eted the booty ; I ran the risk.”’ 

‘“ You were caught, he escaped—how was it’?”’ 

. “Treachery. He betrayed me at the last 
moment to save himself. O Daisy! Daisy! 
had I listened to your warning, I would not be 
here now. Not only have I disgraced myself, 
but you as well.” 

Daisy seemed lost inthought. ‘Can nothing 
be done ?”’ she cried, at last, despairingly. ‘Oh, 
that I could save you from the penalty of your 
crime !”’ 


“Impossible; Iam guilty. But I can not, I 


"will not be branded as a felon,’’ and his eyes 
' glittered strangely. 


““O Robert! you don’t mean”—and Daisy 
searched his face, her own white and terror- 
stricken—“ you don’t mean that—that—God 
help me! it isn’t possible’’— 

He said nothing. Sobbing and trembling, 
she clung to his breast. She begged and en- 
treated, she wept and prayed; and finally 
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wrung forth the reluctant promise that, what- 
ever happened, he would meet it like a man, 
and not cowardly attempt to get rid of his life 
and his troubles together. 

Then, looking at her watch, she found it was 
time to go. How hard it was to leave him 


alone in his desolate cell! She tried to smile | 


and seem cheerful, but it was a vain attempt, 
and there was something pathetic in her whis- 
pered “Good-by !"’ 

Robert saw it all. 
he, tenderly, “‘ you have done me good. There 
wouldn’t be so much wickedness in the world 
if there were more like you. 
that I shall do anything rash. If lam tempted, 
I have but to think of your prayers, and they 
will save me.”’ 

Hugh was very angry when he learned what 
Daisy had done. 

‘“*You defy me, then ?”’ questioned he. “ You 
will not give up your brother, who has dis- 
graced us all?”’ 

**T cannot, I dare not.’ 

‘But you must. He has sinned; let him 
pay the penalty.” 

“OQ Hugh, dear Hugh, be merciful! If I 
forsake him now, he will be lost, lost forever.”’ 


There was agonizing entreaty in her voice and | 


look. 

‘He és lost,’’ was the cold and stern re- 
sponse. “His good name is gone; his soul is 
dyed with guilt.”’ 

‘*But even to him is the promise of salvation 
held out, if he will but repent.’’ 

** Ah, Daisy! his nature is a thoroughly bad 
one. There is no hope.” 

‘*How can you be so cruel?” cried she, in- 
dignantly, her cheek flashing, her eyes full of 
tears. “Listen !’’ and ina tremulous, agitated 
voice she told him all that had transpired in 
her interview with Robert; of his emotion, 
and self-abasement, and gratitude for her 
sympathy. 

Hugh listened in silence. 


crite!" He was not touched by the story ; he 
could not believe there was any good left in 
Robert. 
confession. That sufficed for his condemna- 
tion, socially, morally, and eternally. 


“Have you nothing to say?” and Daisy | 


clasped her hands imploringly. “Oh, don’t, 
don’t look so hard and pitiless! Think of our 


common human nature; we are none of us | 


free from error. The day may come when 
you, too, will need help and comfort.”’ 
‘*These entreaties are useless. 
tion is fixed, unalterable.’’ There was an icy, 
metallic ring to his voice. 
spared you if I could, would have saved the 
honor of the family. But Robert, by his own 


act, has severed the ties of kindred, has covered | 


us all with shame and disgrace. And what 
ean he expect now from those whom he has so 





** Dear little Daisy !’’ said | 


Have no fear | 


Only once he | 
muttered under his breath, ‘‘ Hypocrite! hypo- | 


He was a thief, aceording to his own | 


My resolu- | 


**T would have | 








deeply wronged, from those to whom, though 
| innocent, the stigma of his guilt attaches? [| 
cannot think of it, cannot speak of it calmly. 
He was your brother; he is so no more. 
Hereafter, let him be to us as one dead.” 

Daisy shuddered as he spoke; her face was 
white, her eyes full of horror. ‘Do you mean 
it?’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Am I never, never to 
see him any more?’’ 

Her grief moved him at last. ‘Trust me, 
Daisy,” he said, softly. “It is best. You are 
my wife. I cannot have your purity contami- 
nated by such associations.” 

She answered not a word; slowly she tot- 
tered from the room. Husband or brother— 
which was it to be? Dare she disobey the one 
to succor the other? Both love and duty 
seemed to be drawing:ther each way. To her 
husband she owed obedience ; to her brother 
sympathy in his hour of direst need. What 
was she to do? How was she to reconcile 
these conflicting claims? She could not decide ; 
her heart was torn with agony. Whichever 
way she turned, she saw only wretchedness. 

But she went to the prison no more, until 
| the day before the trial. Then she broke away 
from the fetters that held her, and resolved to 
see and comfort Robert, whatever the cost. 
| Letters from him had reached her, full of re- 
proach and entreaty—letters that wrung her 
| tender heart. And she had left them unan- 
| swered. But at last she could not resist the 
| love, and pity, and compassion that impelled 
| her forward to this last interview. 

She went alone and secretly. What passed 
| between the two neither ever divulged, but 
| Daisy’s prayers were at length answered, and 
Robert was truly repentant. He was no longer 
bitter and rebellious, but confessed himself 
| willing to expiate his crime in whatever way 
| the law required. And if God should spare 
| his life until his imprisonment were ended, he 
| resolved to devote it to a better purpose than 
heretofore. 

Daisy was comforted. A weight seemed 
lifted from her heart, and she returned home, 
glad that she had gone, but trembling for the 
result. Hugh, with a face dark and stern, met 
her at the door. 

“Daisy, where have you been?” said he. 
His voice was full of wrath. 

“To the prison,”’ she answered, almost me- 
chanically. 

““T expected it. You are willing to disgrace 
an honorable husband for the sake of a thief— 
a base, cowardly villain ?,’ 

“Be careful, Hugh. You are speaking of my 
brother.” Daisy’s eyes flashed dangerously. 

“J disown, I despise the relationship. If 
you do not, if you will not, you are no wife of 
mine.”’ 

* Hugh 
| “Tspeak truth. You have made your choice, 

Daisy ; have defied my authority ; have shown 


? 
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to all the world that you hold me lower than a 
thief, that you love and respect me less.” 

“You are mad to talk in this way,” she 
stammered, hardly comprehending what he 
said. ‘‘ You cannot mean it?’’ 

“Tdo. Lamnot mad. You were when you 
went to that prison, when you gave up home 
and husband for a felon.’’ 

Daisy understood him at last. All the pride 
of her gentle nature was aroused. 

“Do you mean that because I will not re- 
nounce my brother, you renounce me ?”’ 

“Yes. I will not share your heart with him. 
I have too much self-respect.” 

“Be it so, then. I will go to my uncle. I 
cannot forsake Robert in his hour of need.” 
She was very pale, and trembled from head to 
foot with uncontrollable emotion. 

He did not look at her ; he feared, perchance, 
that if he did, it would shake his resolution. 
Do as you please,” 
decision, as I told you before, is unalterable.’’ 

They separated. Daisy went back to her 
uncle. He, too, disowned Robert, but loved 
and pitied her. It was in vain, though, that 
he remonstrated with her husband. Hugh was 
obstinate, and could not be convinced that he 
had treated her unjustly. Intolerant of human 
frailty, and peculiarly sensitive as to his per- 
sonal honor, Robert had given hima blow that 
he found it impossible to forgive. It was this 


that deadened his pity ; this that explained his | 


cruelty. Strong and self-reliant himself, he 
eould neither understand nor sympathize with 
weaker natures. That Daisy should cling to 
the man who had injured him so deeply, was 
an evidence, in his prejudiced eyes, that she 
was Jacking in wifely affection. He almost 
considered her disregard of his wishes in this 
respect as a profanation of the marriage tie. 
Measuring her feelings by his own, he could 
not read the tender heart outraged by his 
conduct. 

Robert was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to three years imprisonment in the State peni- 
tentiary. His case excited considerable sym- 
pathy, not only from the treatment he had 
received at the hands of his uncle and of Hugh 
Campbell, but also beeause it was supposed 
that he was the tool of a more experienced 
criminal. <A celebrated lawyer undertook his 
defense voluntarily. An acquittal, however, 
was impossible, under the circumstances, and 
all that could be done was to make his sentence 
the lightest allowed by law for the crime he 
had committed. It was afterward commuted 
by the Governor from three years imprison- 
ment to two. 

Months passed on. Hugh and Daisy were 
still unreconciled. Robert had served out his 
time, and gone forth from prison a changed 
man. The seed that Daisy had planted bore 
good fruit. Love at last proved his redemp- 


was his bitter reply. ‘“‘My | 








_ believe in the sincerity of his repentance, and 
give him respect and esteem for the course he 

| pursued. Upright and honorable in all his 

| dealings, he succeeded in blotting out the past 

| so far as it can be done in this world of ours. 

| For men punish heavily the sins that are found 
out ; all others they ignore. 

There came a day at last when Hugh Camp- 
bell, prostrate on a bed of sickness, saw clearly 
| the uncharitableness of which he had been 
| guilty, and sent for the wife he had wronged. 
She needed no second bidding, for love had 
| been pleading in her heart all these weary 
months, and the separation had made her even 
| more wretched than him. But little was said 
as to the trouble that parted them. Hugh was 
- by nature reticent ; Daisy was willing to accept 
her happiness silently. 

“Women have a keener spiritual insight 
than men,”’ he told her later, when health and 
strength came back. ‘ We are of the earth, 
earthy ; they reach up to heaven, and draw 
from thence such love, and pity, and tender- 
| hess, as shame our coarser natures.’’ 





ee 


AT LAST. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 








AT last, dear love, we’re standing side by side; 
| I lay my hand in yours to have and hold; 
Iam a weary, worn, and faded bride, 
Your hair is silvered—you are growing old. 
Oh, many, many years ago, dear love, 
We stood together ’neath the orchard boughs, 
And while the moon shone clear and cold above, 
We spoke our love, and pledged our tender vows. 





| And I was faithful—but a word, a breath 

Of cruel slander ’gainst me reached your ear; 

| And you believed it! Though I prayed for death, 
| God spared my life for many a dreary year. 


| Llived, and went my lonely, weary way, 


And proved, at last, the slander false and vile; 
But joy was blighted ; when you sit to-day 
And say you love me, I ean searcely smile. 


Again I trust you—throughout all the years 
I loved you, while you deemed me so untrue ; 
Now Iam calmly happy, though my tears 
Must fall with gladness, for my joys are few. 


I love you still—nay, do not say “ Forgive!” 
Can we be unforgiving when we love? 

Let us forget those years, and henceforth live 
In peace, and thankfulness to God above. 


Let us not idly mourn for pleasures past, 
Although once parted by another's sin; 


| Since hand in hand, and heart to heart, at last 


We walk ; grieve not for joys that might have been. 





=thedie 
Rasta 


By love’s delightful influence the attack of 
ill-humor is resisted, the violence of our pas- 
sions abated, the bitter cup of affliction sweet- 
ened, all the injuries of the world alleviated, 
and the sweetest flowers plentifully strewed 
along the most thorny paths of life.—Zimmer- 


tion. Even his uncle was finally compelled to | mann. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
CLOTHING FOR A GIRL OF EIGHT. 


PINAFORES may be made in various ways. 
They may be merely a plain breadth of diaper, 
Holland, or fancy print, hollowed out a little 


Fig. 1. 
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for the neck, hemmed at the bottom, and sides, 
and round the neck, where a string is run in, 
like Fig. 1. Fig. 2 is a very pretty way of 
making a dress pinafore, and looks elegant 
over a silk frock. 





It consists of two breadths | 


of fine book-muslin, sloped like Fig. 3. These 
are wide enough at the top to cover the front 
and back of the body, at the neck, respect- 
ively ; each piece is trimmed all round with 
insertion lace, an inch or an inch and a half 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 











wide, and run on over some pretty, bright 
colored satin ribbon; the two breadths are 


| joined on the shoulders only, and hollowed out 
| nicely at the neck, as shown in Fig. 2. In 


front, a band is put, and a satin ribbun run in 
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it, which ties behind ; and this, also, is shown 
in Fig. 2. Instead of ribbon, colored muslin 
can be run in under the lace, and has the merit 
ef washing with it. The broad colored and 
white striped muslin can be cut up for this use. 

A Frock Pinaufore.—A useful and iadylike 
looking pinafore is one made like Fig. 4. It 
may be formed of brown Holland or of light- 
printed calico, and can be worn all day, in and 
out of doors, without any frock. For mothers 
who wish to be saving, we highly commend 
this article. It can be used from six or eight 
years old till the child is ten or twelve, if she 
is small for her age. It is easily made and 
easily washed, and is, therefore, t eco- 
nomical. When a cotton garment is ho Jonger 
warm enough, this frock pinafore can be used 
in alpaca, colored or black. The real alpaca 
washes as well as cotton. Gray alpacas are 
very pretty. But the mixtures often sold under 
the name of alpaca must not be mistaken ; they 
do not wash well. There is a steel-gray one, 
speckled black and white, which should be 
avoided. Real alpaca may be known by a 
certain stripy look, and unevenness of color, 
on close inspection, and the absence of all 
speckly or dotty-looking threads. Alpaca is 
glossy, but with the gloss of the hair. Spuri- 
ous alpacas are either dull, or shine from a 
mixture of alpaca, but the cotton threads which 
cross it show in stringy white specks when ex- 
amined quite close. Black alpaca may be used. 
French merino and linsey also wash well. 
Linsey is a little more inclined to shrink than 
merino. Serge washes well, but shrinks a 
little. All wool plaids wash well. Black and 
white: small check ginghams, or small stripes, 
and plain, colored, speckled linens, are very 
suitable. Also those printed calicoes which 
have extremely narrow line stripes close to- 
gether, and almost look like a plain color. 
Cat the back and front of the pinafore the 
shape of Fig. 3. If the material is not wide 
enough, back and front must both be gored ; 
or, rather, what is sloped off the side, A, can be 
ued to form the gore, B. Slope out the neck 
by the dotted line, c, sloping the front an inch 
lower than the back. Supposing the gores 
have been run and felled on, and the seams at 
the side run and felled as far as p p from the 
bottom, cut open the tops of the shoulders from 
Eto B. Here, a shoulder-piece must be in- 
erted : this is cut four times, two for each side, 
like Fig. 5. Pipe one of them, and stitch it from 
ito B, Fig. 5, into the shoulder at c to k, Fig. 
3; stitch both sides of the shoulder to it, plae- 
ing the broad end to where the sleeve will be, 
and the narrow end to the neck; turn to thé 
Wong side, and hem a second shoulder-piece 
on the wrong side of the first, as a lining to it ; 
hem it by the two sides a and Bin Fig. 5, turn- 
ing in a little first, and taking care that the 
stitches do not come through and show on the 
Tight side ; hem vhe bottom ; cut the sleeves in 











one by Fig. 6, folding the stuff from a to p 
(Fig. 6) on the cross. The top is to be as large 
round as the armhole is wanted, one side 
rounded, as shown in the diagram, and the 


| other sufficient to slip over the child’s hand. 


The rounded top of the sleeve is put in front 
of the body ; a place is left open for the arm- 
hole, and may be slightly rounded; pipe it, 
and stitch the sleeve in. Set the wrist into a 
straight cuff. Cut down the front of the pina- 
fore from c to F—that is, almost to the waist. 
Make a narrow hem one side; turn in the sel- 
vage on the other side, and put a piece of stuff, 
piped round, over it, like Fig. 7; tack this 
first, and then stitch it on; fell this over the 
narrow hem, and stitch it across at the waist. 
Next, put the neck into a band long enough to 
go round easily and button an inch over. The 
pinafore will require slightly fulling into this. 
When completed, this band should measure 
about half aninch wide. To trim it, if a print, 
frills of the same, hemmed, may be whipped 
on: they should measure an inch and a half 
wide when complete, or only an inch. If of 
woollen material, trim the frills over the stitches 
of the hem with narrow black or bright-colored 
woollen braid. Lace may be used instead of 
frills. Whipping is done by rolling the raw 
edge of the frill between thumb and finger till 
it is very fine, then sewing over it, not too 
closely together. Only a small piece can be 
rolled, sewn, or drawn up, at a time, rolling 
fresh as you go. If too much is left to draw 
up at once, the thread will break. The cotton 
must not be too fine for whipping or gathering. 
Some people roll all the frill to be whipped 
first, and then roll it again, piece by piece, as 
they go. This makes the neatest work. Whip- 
ping is sewn with fine cotton, and fine stitches, 
on to the inside of that which is to be trimmed 
on the wrong side. Every gather of the whip- 
ping ought to have a separate stitch to sew it 
on. The best plan for any one not acquainted 
with that kind of work is to take some already 
done as a pattern, and follow out these direc- 
tions. 

With the frock pinafore a belt and sash is 
worn, hooked behind. It is made like Fig. 8. 
The piece round the waist is one strip, cut 
down the selvage way, piped, and lined with a 
second strip, cut in the same way, and hemmed 
to it; it is furnished with a large button ; the 
bows and ends are placed behind. The ends 
are trimmed with frills. 

Fig. 9 shows the garment complete, without 
the sash or trimming. A frill is to be placed 
all round the piece down the centre of the 
body, which must be furnished with two but- 
tons, besides the one at the neck; another 
frill stands upright round the throat. The 
cuffs have double frills—one at the upper edge 
of the band, turning up on the sleeve; the 
other at the Jower edge, turning over the hand. 
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EMBROIDERED WORK-BAG. cover it on one side with gray silk; then take 
Tis work-bag is made of card-board, lined | 5wo pieces of gray ribbon two and a half inches 


with gray silk, and covered outside with strips | wide and eleven and a half inches long, and 
work on these with colored silk in 


satin stitch, given in illustrations 
Figs. 2and3. When the embroidery 
is finished, line the ribbon with stiff 
muslin. The velvet fulling in the 
middle is two inches wide, that on 
the sides four inches wide, and these 
are gathered up, and rounded off at 
the ends. Lay the work and the 
velvet over the outside of the card- 
board, coveriug the joins with color. 
"ed silk cord. Now make a bag of 
grey silk twelve inches in depth, and 
fasten the lower edge into the card- 
board, a little full, draw up the top 
with cord. For the handles take 
two pieces of ribbon twelve and a 
half inches long, and one and a 
quarter wide, work a pattern on 
them, line them with thin card-board 
covered with silk, and stitch them 


Fig. L. 


of embroidered ribbon and plaiting of black | on to the-card-board. Lastly, sew a ruche of 
velvet. Cut out a piece of card-board fifteen gray ribbon round the top and on the sides of 
inches long and eleven and a half broad, and | the bag, and put a bow of ribbon at each end. 
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GENTLEMAN’S SMOKING CAP. 

A piviston for a smoking cap; six of these | 

divisions are required to make the cap. To be 

made of black velvet, braided with gold braid, 
and finished by a silk tassel. 


—_—qjxsoe__—_ 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER-POT COVER. 

TAKE a sheet of card-board, and join it, so | 
as to form a cover, as seen in illustration, six 
inches high, twenty-two inches wide at the top, | 


and fourteen at the bottom. Divide it into 
eighit parts, and slope each of them out at the 
top to the depth of an inch. Cover these divi- 
sions alternately with light and dark-gray 
cloth, and over this glue a three-cornered piece 
of brown cloth the width of the division at the 
bottom, and sloped to a point. Along the 
edges of these points, as well as between the 
pieces of dark and light-gray cloth, sew on a 
narrow border of bronze-colored beads, worked 
as follows: Thread both ends of a long piece 
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of brown silk with a fine needle, take up four | every alternate stitch two gold beads between 
beads, slide them to the middle of the thread, | the bronze, so as to form a double row of gold 
and pass the needie through .ne first of the spots on the edging. Bronze and gold bead 
four, so that the two ends of the thread are | tassels ornament the points. Make the Jeayes 





crossed ; * take up one bead on each end of the | for the wreath of brown cloth, gummed on to 

gt thread, cross the thread through a bead; re- | silver paper, and fold the cloth at the back 
ty peat from *. Now line the inside of the paste- | along the veining, sewing it over on the wrong 
board with brown cloth, sew round the topa side, which raises the leaf. Mark out the veins 





Infant’s Basket. (Page 182.) 


thick white cotton cord, and cover it with | on the right side with gold beads, and join on 
beads, taking as many beads for each stitch as | the wire stalk with gold beads. Sew the leaves, 
will serve to cover the cord, and putting in | ete., on to the cever. 
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INFANT’S BASKET. 
(See Engraving, Page 181.) 

CovERED with white spotted muslin, and 
lined with rose-colored silk. The pockets are 
edged with lace, and trimmed with ribbon 
bows. A ruffle of embroidered muslin trims 
around the basket. 


——— ~~ 


FOOTSTOOL WITH HOT-WATER 
BOTTLE. 

TAKE a flat, round basket, with a lid, and 
cover it inside and outside with thick gray 
linen, line it with red quilted flannel, and sew 
a thick red worsted cord round the bottom. 








For the outside make a covering of cloth frills, 
sealloped at the bottom, and embroidered with 
silk, beads, and appliqué circles of black and 












[cA 


white velvet. Our model, as shown in Fig. 2, 
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has three of these frills, the upper and under 
of scarlet, the middle one of white cloth. On 
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the cover place a fiat cushion, and sew a white 
cloth frill round the edge; above this frill lay 
a piece of red cloth, cut out in scallops, and 
inside this a star of white cloth, embroidered 
to match the frills. Fasten a ring in the centre 
of the cover, and a loop and button to fasten 
down the lid. 





~~ ~oaen 
> 


JEWEL CASE WITH PINCUSHION. 





Tus jewel case is four inches long, four 
inches wide, and, with the cover, two inches 
deep. It is covered on the outside and inside 
with blue ‘silk; the top of the cover is slightly 
quilted, and ornamented with a rosette of point- 
jace or crochet. The case is ornamented, 
moreover, with ruches of blue ribbon. The 
cover is joined on to the case with a blue rib- 
bon. In front of the cover fasten a loop of 
ribbon, which forms the handle. 


—___ 
INFANT'S BOOT. 


THIs boot is worked in crochet with white 
wool. Begin at the point of the foot. Makea 
foundation chain of 5 stitches, and work 5 





double rows of open-work crochet in tricolor, 
always increasing one stitch at the beginning 
and at the end of every row. Continue to 
work on in double crochet stitch, always in- 
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serting the needle into the back chain of every 
stitch, and increasing by working two stitches 
in the middle stitch of each row. Work 10 
rows on both sides over 10 stitches only, and 
sew the sides together on the wrong side, 
for the heel. Work for the leg part 8 rounds 
of purl crochet. The sole is worked in treble 
stitches separately, and then sewn into the 
boot. 


>_> 





LADY’S MORNING CAP WITH LAPPETS. 


Materials.—Crochet cotton No. 22, fine crochet 
hook. 

Terms.—ch, chain; s, single crochet; pl, plain or 
double crochet; t, treble (or cotton once over the 
needle); “join”—this is to slip the needle out of the 
work, place it in the stitch directed in the pattern, 
and draw the last stitch made through it; p, picot or 
dot, formed by three or four ch stitches joined to- 


OK AND MAGAZINE. 


ch., miss 1, 1 t.; repeat from * till you have 





| made 4 t. stitches; A., 9ch., 1 s. in the Sth 


stitch of 9 ch., 5 ch., join to the 20th stitch of 
the 25 ch., 4 ch., 1s. in the first stitch of 5 ch,, 
5ch., 1s. in first stitch, 9 ch., 1s. in first stiteh 
of 9 ch, 5ch., 1s. in first stitch of 5 ch., 9 ch., 
1s. in first stitch, 5 ch., 1s. in first stitch, 1 pl. 
in the first picot of 5 ch.,4ch., is. in the last 
t. stitch. A. (this formsa star from A. to A,, 
but, in working the others throughout the row, 
instead of joining the first 5 ch. to the 25th ch., 
join to the 3d of the last 6 treble stitches, which 
come after making 5 ch.), 1 ch., miss 1, 1 t.; B,, 
5 ch., 1 t. in same stitch as last t., * 1 ch., miss 
1, 1 t.; repeat from * till you have made 6t,, 
miss 5, 1 t., * 1 ch., miss 1, 1 t.; repeat from # 
till you have made 4 treble stitches since missing 
5 stitches ; then work ‘‘star’’ as directed from A 
to A, remembering to join in to 3d t. stitch, as 
told before. When you have completed the star, 
and have worked the last s. stitch into the last 





gether; 1, loop of 9 ch stitches. 

MAKE a chain of 16 stitches, 1 s in 7th stitch, 
* 22 ch, 18 in 13th stitch, 6 ch, 1s in first stitch 
of the last 6 ch, 9 ch, 1s in 1st stitch of 9 ch, 1 


pl in the 13 ch stitch, putting the needle through | 


the 13 ch stitch and the 1s, which joins the 22 
ch into the 13th ch stitch ; repeat from *3 more 
times, 22 ch, 1s in 13th stitch, 5 ch; fasten off. 





2d row. -1 pl in first stitch of last row, 12 ch, 


1 p) in the centre stitch of the 1st loop of the 9 | 


ch, * 6 ch, 1 pl in the 7th stitch of 13 ch, 6 ch, 1 
s in the centre stitch of the first of the 3 loops 
of the last row, 11 ch, 1s in the 3d loop; repeat 
from * till you come to the last 1, work the 6 ch 
with 1s into that, 13 ch, 1s in last ch stitch of 
last row; fasten off. 

3d. 25 ch., 1 t. in first stitch of last row, * 1 





t., work 1 ch., miss 1 t., 1 t. twice, then repeat 
from B. to the end of row till you come to the 
last 2 t., which are worked in the same stitch 
with 5 ch. between them, then work 1 ch., miss 
| 1, 1 t. five times ; work last t. into last stitch of 
last row; 16 ch., 1 s. in 11th stitch, work the 
remainder of the star like the others, “‘ joining” 
into the 2d t. instead of the 3d t. After work- 
ing the 1 pl. into the first picot of this star, 
work 4 ch, 18 in the 7th stitch of the 16th ch, 6 
ch ; fasten off. 

4th. Begin in the 14th stitch of the first 25 ch 
of last row, 6 ch, 1s in the 3d loop of the first 
star ; 13 ch, 1s in last loop of star, * 6 ch, 1s 
in centre stitch of 5ch; 6 ch, 1s in third loop 
of the next star; 11 ch, 1s in 4th loop of star; 
repeat from * to the end of row, working the 
last 6 ch with 1 s into last stitch of last row, 12 
ch ; fasten off. 

5th. 15 ch, 1s in the 6th stitch, 5 ch, 1 t in the 
ist stitch of the 25 ch of 3d row, 5 ch, 1t in the 
same stitch as last t; *1ch, miss 1, 1 t; repeat 
from * till you have worked 6 t, miss 5, 1 tin 
4th stitch of the ist 6 ch of last row, *1 ch, 
miss 1, 1t; * repeat till you have worked 4t. 
Then work star as directed from A to A in 
row, joining to the 3d t stitch after the last 
ch. 1 ch, miss 1, 1 t twiee, then work as d- 
rected from B to Bin 3d row, only instead of 
missing 5, the first time miss 6, and afterwards 
5 stitches. Continue to repeat from A to A 
and B to B to the end of row. Work thg firstt 
after the last 5 ch iato the last stitch of last 
row, 15 ch, 1 s in the 6th stitch, 5 ch ; fasten of. 

6th. Begin in the 1st stitch of last row, 9 ch, 
1 s in first loop, * 6 ch, 1s in centre stitch of 5 
ch, 6 ch, 18 in first 1, 11 ch, 1s in next 1; re 
peat from * to end of row. After working the 
last 6 ch in the last 1; work 9 ch, 2 s in last 
| stitch of last row ; fasten off. : 
7th. 11.ch, 1s in the 6th stitch, 9 ch,15 ™ 
| first stitch, 5 ch, 1 s in first stitch, 1 pl in first 
picot of 5 ch, 6 ch, 1t in the first stitch of last 
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row, * 1 ch, miss 1, 1 t, * twice; then work | 
from B to B in 3d row to the end till you come 
to the last 3 t, the last of which must be worked 
in the last stitch of last row, 11 ch, 1 s in 6th 
stitch, 9 ch, 1 s in 1st stitch, 5 ch,1 s in Ist 
stitch, 1 pl in first p, 6 ch; fasten off. 
sth. Begin in first ch stitch of lagt row, 11 ch, 
1s in 1st 1; then work from * to * in 6th row, 
work the last 11 ch into last stitch of last row; 
fasten off. 
9th. Make a chain of 28 stitches, ts in 20th 
stitch, * 5 ch, 1 s in 1st stitch of 5 ch, 9 ch, 1s 
in ist stitch of 9 ch, 1 pl in 14th chaiy stitch, 22 | 
ch, 1s in 14th stitch; repeat from * till 18 of | 
the half stars are made, then work 6 ch, 1t in | 
| 


first stitch of the 8th row, * 1 ch, miss 1, 1 t, 17 
*3times. Then work from B to Big 3d row 
tothe end. When you have worked the last t 
in the last stitch of 8th row, make 15 ch, 1s in 
éth ch stitch, 5 ch, 1s in 1st stitch of 5 ch, 9 ch, 
1s in 1st stitch, 1 pl in 6th ch stitch, 22 ch, 1s 
in 14th stitch, and repeat from * to * in the be- 
ginning of this row till 18 half stars are worked, 
é6ch; fasten off. 

10th. Begin in the 16th stitch of last row, * 6 
ch, 1 s in the 1st loop, 11 ch, 1s in next 1, 6 ch, 
1plin 7th stitch of the 22 ch of ast row ; re- 
peat from * till you have worked the 11 ch into 
the last of the 18 half stars, 6 ch, 1s in centre 
stitch of 5 ch; repeat again from * to *, only | 
working the last 6 ch in the 5 ch, instead of in 
the 7th stitch, till you come to the end of the 
full stars, and then work from * to * to end of 
the last 18 half stars, work last 6 ch in last 
stitch of last row, 12 ch; fasten off. 

11th. Begin in first stitch of 28 ch of 9th row, 
and work from B to B in 3d row to the end, | 
work last 5ch with 1 t in last stitch ; fasten off. 

12th. 14 ch, 1s in centre stitch of first 5 ch | 
of 11th row, * 6 ch, 1s in 1st loop, 11 ch, 1s in 
next 1, 6 ch, 1s in centre stitch of 5 ch; repeat | 
from * to end, work last 6 ch into the last 5 ch | 
of 11th row, 11 ch; fasten off. 

13th. Begin with 1 t in first stitch of last row, 
and work from B to B in 3d row, only missing 
the first 5 ch till the first star is made, and in 
that first star omit one of the loops of 9 ch and 
lof the picots of 5 ch, making only 31’s and 3 | 
p's, but all the rest work as before till you 
tome to the last, and work that as the first 
with only 3 1’s and 3 p’s, then work 1 ch, miss 
1,1t, 3 ch, 1 t in last stitch ; fasten off. 

14th. Begin in ist stitch of last row, 11 ch., 1 | 
4, in first i., *6 ch., 1s., in 5 ch.,6ch., 15s., in 
text 1., 11 ch., 1 s., in next 1]. ; repeat from * to 
the end, but make only 9 ch. instead of 11 ch., 
the last of all, and work in 1 s. in last t. of last 
tow ; fasten off. 

15th. Begin in 9th stitch of last row, 5 ch., 
miss 1, 1 t., then work 1 ch., miss 1, 1 t., twice, 
*miss 5, 1 t. (1 ch., miss 1, 1 t.) 3 times, 9 ch., 
1s. in 5th stitch, 5 ch., join to 1st t. of this 
row, 4 ch., 1 s. in first of the 5 ch., 158. in 5th 





miss i, 1 t.) twice, 5ch., 1 t. in same stitch (1 
ch., miss 1, 1 t.) 5 times ; repeat from * till you 
have made 18 half stars, only after the first 
join to the 3d t. as in other rows. Then for 
the head of the cap work from B. to B. in 3d 
row, making 11 full stars, then work 18 half 
stars to the end of the lappet as those in the 
beginning of this row; work the last 4 ch. of 
the last half star into the last t. of the 14th 
row ; fasten off. 

16th. Begin in 7th stitch of 14th row, 4 ch., 1 
s. in 4 ch. stitch of last row. *6ch.,1 pl. ins. 
stitch over the p. of half star, 6 ch.,1 pl. in 


| centre stiteh of 5 ch.; repeat from * till you 


come to the full stars, and work those with 6 


| and 11 ch., as in 14th row, then work over the 


18 half stars of the second lappet as the first at 
the end of the row ; work the last 6 ch. with 1's. 


_ into the last t., 3 ch., 1s. in the same ch. stitch 
| as the last t. is worked ; fasten off. 


17th. Begin in 3d ch. stitch before the 1st full 
star of last row, 2 ch., miss1,1t. (If begun 
rightly, this stitch ought to be worked in the 
ch. stitch over the 1st of the 2 loops of the star.) 
1ch., miss 1, 1 t. 3 times, then work from B. 
to B. in the 3d row, till you have made 10 stars, 


| *1ch., miss 1, 1 t. twice, 5 ch. 1 t. in same 


stitch as last t. (1 ch., miss 1, 1 t.) 3 times, 2 
ch., miss 1, 1s. ; fasten off. 
18th. Begin in centre stitch of the first 5 ch. 


| of last row, *6ch., 1 s. im first ]. of star, 11 


ch., 1 s. in next ]., 6 ch., 1s. in centre stitch of 
5 ch. ; repeat from * to.end of 10 stars; work 


| the last 6 ch. inte the last 5 ch. of last row; 


fasten off. 

19th. Begin and work like 17th row, only 
making 9 stars instead of 10 

20th. Same as 18th row to the end of 9 stars, 
fastening off in the same way. 

2ist. Like 17th row, but make only 8 stars. 

22d. Same as 18th row. 

23d. Begin in 6th stitch of the first 11 ch. of 
last row, 5 ch., miss 1, 1 t., then work from B. 


| to B. in 3d row, letting the first 5 ch. count as 
_1t., so making the 6 t. continue till 7 stars are 


worked, make the 2 t. after the last star, and 
fasten off. 

24th. Begin in 3d ch. stitch of last row, 6 ch., 
1s. in first 1., 9 ch., 1 s. in next ]., 6 ch., 1s. in 


centre of 5 ch., * 6 ch., 1s. in first ]., 11 ch., 1 
| s.in next 1., 6 ch., 1 s. in centre of 5 ch. ; repeat 
| from * to the end; work last 6 ch. into last t. ; 


fasten off. 
25th. Begin in centre stitch of 9ch., 5 ch., 


| miss 1, 1 t., *1ch., miss 1, 1 t. ; repeat from * 
| 3 times, miss 5, 1 t., *1 ch., miss 1, 1 t. ; repeat 


from * till you have made 4 t., 9 ch., 1s. in 5th 
stitch, 5 ch.; join to 2d t., 4 ch., 1s. in 1st 
stitch of 5 ch., 1 pl. in the first s. over the p., 4 
ch., 1 s. in last t. (1 ech., miss 1, 1 t.) twice; 
then work from B to B. in 3d row till 4 stars 
are made; then make 1 half star like the first, 
afterwards work 1 ch., miss 1, 1 t. ; fasten off. 
26th. Begin in 3d stitch of 5 ch. of last row; 
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6 ch., 2 8. in pl. stitch over the p. in the first 
half star, 6 ch., 1 t. in centre of 5 ch. ; then 
work from * to * in 24th row. Into the last 5 
ch. work 1 t., 6 ch., 1s. over p. in half star; 6 
ch., 18., in last t; fasten off. 

27th. Begin in centre stitch of first 11 ch., 5 
ch., miss 1, 1 t. (1 ch., miss 1, 1 t.) 4 times; 
miss 5, 1 t. (1 ch., miss 1, 1 t.) three times. 
Make a half star, joining the loop to the 3d t. 
Continue the same as other in 2d stitch, 2 ch., 
1 t. in 1st ch. stitch after the 3 t., 6 ch., 1s. in 
2d stitch, 6 ch. 1s. in 2d stitch, 6 ch., 1s. in 2d 
stitch, 2 ch., 1 t. in 3d stitch of 3 ch. before the 








next 3 t., 3ch., 1 t. in centre stitch of next loop 
between the 2 picots, 3 ch., repéat all round, 
join last 2 ch. with 1 s. into 3d stitch of the first 
6 ch. ; fasten off. 
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DIAGRAM FOR BOY’S OVERCOAT. 

THE front is 26 inches long and 14 wide. One 
half of the back is given, which is 14 inches 
wide for both sides. It can be made in eithet 
heavy cloth or light, for spring wear, and cat 





| very easily be enlarged. 
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THE LINEN-CLOSET. 


In some families, where great regularity is ob- 
served, a certain number of articles of every kind in 
use is given out weekly, together with an additional 
number in excess of the average want, to meet any 
emergency that may arise. At the end of the week, 
both the soiled and the clean linen (if any remain 
unused) are returned to the housekeeper, and fresh 
given out. It is very necessary to observe some such 
method when the demand is likely to be uncertain, 
especially if the establishment be large, with no one 
interested in assisting the head of the family in her 
labors. It is in the irregular use, whether of table or 
bed linen, that losses occur, not in the ordinary wear. 

Periodically all household linen should be inspected 
with a view to alterations and repairs. Any article 
that is sent from the wash in need of mending should 
be folded when sorted with the ragged or worn places 
outside. It is then seen at a glance what is fit for 
use or the reverse, and the annoyance of finding a 
hole in a sheet, or a rent in a tablecloth, at an incon- 
venient time, is obviated. When any articles belong- 
ing to a set begin to need repair, it is good manage- 
ment to provide a certain number of new ones. 
Well-mended linen is always creditable, and may 
last a long time for general purposes: but, as a cer- 
tain stock must be kept up, it is as well to have a 
choice of new. Some ladies, who pride themselves 
on their good management of household linen, add 
every year a certain number of each article to their 
store. Thus, for an ordinary family, two tablecloths, 
four table napkins, six towels, one or two pairs of 
sheets, six pillow-cases, six dusters, the same number 
of glass cloths, and other things in proportion, are a 
regular addition to their stock. By so doing the ex- 
pense of replacement is rendered comparatively 
easy, and plenty of sound linen can be relied upon 
at times of pressure. Theadditions thus made should 
be used in their turn, by being placed in the closet in 
the order alluded to above. 

It is hardly possible to set too much value on the 
use of old linen for an infinity of purposes to which 
hew would not be equally well suited. Still, pains 
should be taken to prevent linen falling into rags 
until the utmost wear has been exacted. This brings 
us to consider the all-important matter of making 
repairs. Beginning with sheets. Directly the mid- 
dle of a sheet begins to feel at all thinner than the 
other parts, it is time to “turn” it. This is done by 
simply cutting the sheet in half and sewing together 
the outside selvages. The newly-made seam will 
then be the middle of the sheet. The sheet, if not 
much worn, will require no further alteration for a 
long time. If, however, the wear has been consider- 
able, side pieces should be let in to the extent, and 
several inches beyond, the worn places. The sides 
Must then be hemmed or sewn in the ordinary way. 
When, after a time, the “turned” sheet wears thin 
in the centre, instead of patching it, as some people 
are apt to do, it is better to sew the ends together, 
making the ends of the sheets now the middle. Or, if 
there be any children’s beds to furnish with sheets, the 
Sound ends and corners of a good-sized pair of sheets 
make capital cot sheets, and are more serviceable for 
nursery purposes than any other kinds. Old linen 
Sheets are generally soft in wear, and admit of being 
Washed more easily from stains than new. The 
same method of turning pillow-cases may be ob- 
Served. To be profitable, they should be turned 
before the threads break into holes. 
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Damask linen of all kinds should be repaired by 
means of darning. In darning damask, what is 
termed “flourishing cotton” should be used in pre- 
ference to the ordinary kinds. Good darning of thin 
places consists in skipping as many threads as are 
taken on the needle, and leaving good-sized loops 
(i. e., about as long as the threads taken and skipped) 
at the end of each line. If the cotton be drawn 
closely to the material at the end of a line, a hole 
will gradually be made round the darn, and darning 
will thus assist rather than prevent destruction. If 
a hole has to be darned, the frayed sides should first 
be drawn gently in their places by lacing from one 
side to the other with fine cotton. The usual man- 
ner of darning may then be proceeded with. Great 
regularity in taking up one thread and skipping an- 
other constitutes good darning. Darns, thus made, 
even if large, are not discreditable, but show the 
painstaking industry of a good housewife. 

When table-linen requires constant darning, it is 
time to change its use from the table to the side- 
board. For all general purposes, old tablecloths are 
good enough for the above use. The corners and 
ends make useful tray-cloths, and small, sound pieces 
may be picked out of almost all old table-linen for 
dishing-cloths, that is, cloths folded in small squares 
to place beneath pastry and pie-dishes, or to wrap 
round a Stilton cheese or pudding-basin, and num- 
berless other purposes where old damask may be 
used instead of new. When quite reduced to rags, 
old damask should be washed and mangled with the 
same eare as new, and set aside in the linen-closet 
for use in the sick-room. If any sound selvages be 
left, pieces of from three to four inches broad should 
be cut off, and smoothly herring-boned together in 
lengths of from one to three yards, and afterwards 
rolled up neatly for surgical bandages. It may not 
be often that such accidents occur as to require simi- 
lar appliances, but the head of a household should 
be prepared to meet demands of the kind, and by so 
doing her readiness may save life or limb. 

Old chamber towels should be darned in the man- 
ner described for table-linen; and when from wear 
their use for the original purpose is at an end, they 
should be set aside in the linen-closet for house- 
maids’ cloths, namely for wiping out toilet services. 
Nothing is better for this purpose. The remains of 
coarse huckaback toweling are excellent for use as 
plate-rags. 

Torn muslin curtains are not so generally convert- 
ible: at the same time, if old muslin be cleaned from 
starch, it is useful for poultices, and some should, 
therefore, be at hand in the linen-closet. Pieces of 
muslin, also, are often required by the cook for tying 
up herbs and spices, when making soups, gravies, 
ete., and as these are generally thrown away when 
removed from the stewpan, old muslin answers as 
wellas new. In repairing muslin, it is necessary to 
have all the starch previously washed out. 

Quilts are generally darned when needing repair. 
Large old quilts may be advantageously cut up for 
small beds. Light marcella quilts are to be recom- 
mended in preference to other kinds. In convert- 
ing old quilts, the hems should be herring-boned with 
coarse darning cotton. 

All household linen should be marked with the 
name or joint initials of the owners. The date of 
the year in which linen was added to the stock 
should be marked above the name, and the number 
of the articles constituting the set underneath. Ifa 
set consist of six articles, the figure 6 should be in- 
scribed in preference te running numbers. All arti- 
cles making the set should be of the same size and 
pattern. Sets of linen reserved for certain uses 
should be described accordingly. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Collared Beef, to be’ Eaten Cold.—Bone a flank of 
beef, and notch it at distances of half an inch, taking 
care not to cut it through the outside skin. Sprinkle 
a little water over the meat, and lay it in an earthen- 
ware dish. Throw over it a mixture of two ounces 
of saltpetre and a handful of common salt. Let it 
remain in salt for four or five days, and then sprinkle 
it over with a quantity of sweet herbs cut small. 
Now take some bacon cut in long slices the size of a 
finger, and lay them in the notches cut in the meat. 
Fill the notches also with the herbs and some minced 
anchovy. Season well with mace, pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg. Then roll it out as lightly as possible, and 
bind it round in a cloth with a string, and put it ina 
large pot with the end downwards. Fill the vessel 
with water, add the brine produced by the meat 
while being salted, and place it in an oven all night. 
Then take it out, bind it as tight as possible, and tie 
both ends. The following day take the meat out of 
the cloth, and preserve it for use in pickle. The 
pickle for the purpose is thus prepared: Remove the 
fat from the liquor in which the beef is cooked, and 
boil it with a handful of bay-leaves, vinegar, strong 
ale, salt, and pepper. If this pickle is properly made, 
it will continue good for six months. Collared beef 
prepared in this manner will separate in small 
squares when cut, provided the meat has not been 
cooked too long. 

Scotch Soup.—Cut some leg of beef in pieces, and 
put it in a saucepan with three quarts of water. Add 
some neck of mutton and half a pound of barley. 
Let them boil until the barley is soft, then add a 
fowl, with spinach and onions. 

Potato and Sausage Meat Pie.—Well butter the 
inside of a pie-dish, and fill it with potatoes :nashed 
in butter, mixed with sausage meat. Season it with 
salt and pepper, cover it with paste, and bake it. 

Boiled Fowls.—Tie them round with tape, singe, 
and dust with flour, put them in a kettle of cold 
water in a floured cloth; cover close, set on the fire, 
and take off the scum when it begins to rise; cover 
again, and boil very slowly twenty minutes; take 
them off, cover close, and the heat of the water will 
stew them in half an hour; as with turkey, it keeps 
the skin whole, and they will be whiter and plumper 
than if they had been boiled fast. When taken up, 
drain, and pour over them white sauce or melted 
butter. Garnish with parsley, and serve with oyster 
sauce, parsley, butter, or white sauce. 

Mustard Sauce for Rump Steaks.—Chop up small 
two onions, and fry them in four ounces of butter 
until they become brown, but care must be taken 
that they do not burn. Thicken with some flour, 
and add a pint of gravy. Season with salt and pep- 
per and a little Cayenne, and simmer the sauce for a 
quarter ef an hour, and mix with it a dessertspoonful 
of mustard, two spoonfuls of vinegar, and the juice 
of a lemon. Boil them together for a few minutes, 
and pour the sauce over the meat. 

Salted Salmon.—This is cooked by soaking it in 
water, to remove some of the salt, and then simmer- 
ing it gently in water, taking care that it does not 
boil, which would render the flesh hard. 

Seasoning for Gravy.—Take an ounce and a half 
of white pepper, half an ounce of mace, twice that 
quantity of nutmegs, two drachms of Cayenne, anda 
drachm of ginger. The articles should be finely 
ground, and then mixed. 

Gravy for Fowls.—Simmer the neck, gizzard, and 
liver in a pint of water, with some thyme, toasted 
bread, pepper, and salt. When the gravy is boiled 
to half, strain it, and thicken with flour and butter. 








To Make Broth from Calves’ Feet.—Simmer a calf's 
fvot in three pints of water until it is reduced to half. 
Strain it through a cloth, and pour it into a pan to 
get cold. Then remove the fat from its surface, and 
preserve it in a cool place. When required for use, 
take a large cupful of it and melt it in a saucepan, 
with half a glass of wine, and some sugar and nut. 
meg. When the broth is warmed sufficiently, add 
gradually the yelk of an egg beaten up, and mix 
them together by frequent stirring. 

Oyster Pie.—Cover a well-buttered, deep plate or 
tin—a soup-plate answers perfectly—with puff-paste; 
lay an extra layer round the edge of the plate, and 
bake it very nearly enough. That done, fill the pie 
with oysters, seasoning with nutmeg, pepper, salt, 
and butter; dust in a little flour amongst them, and 
cover all with thin puff-paste. Bake quickly: when 
the top crust is done, the oysters will be done also, 
If to be eaten hot, serve as soon as baked, as the 
crust quickly absorbs the gravy. If to be eaten cold, 
let it cool, untouched, in the plate or pan. It is quite 
as good in this way as hot, and is excellent for pic. 
nics or for travelling. 

Onion Sauce.—Cut two onions in slices, put them 
iira pan with a sufficient quantity of veal gravy, and 
simmer them to the consistence of sauce. Strain 
the sauce through a sieve, and season it with sait 
and pepper. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Kentucky Batter Cakes.—Sift a quart of yellow 
Indian meal into a large pan: mix with it two large 
tablespoonfuls of wheat flour and a‘saltspoonful of 
salt. Warm a pint and a half of rich milk in a small 
saucepan, but do not let it come toa boil. When it 
begins to simmer, take it off the fire, and put into it 
two pieces of fresh butter, each about the size of a 
hen’s egg. Stir the butter into the warm milk till it 
melts, and is well mixed. Then stir in the meal 
gradually, and set the mixture to cool. Beat four 
eggs very light, and add them, by degrees, to the 
mixture, stirring the whole very hard. If you find it 
too thin, add a tutle more corn meal. Have ready 
a griddle heated over the fire, and bake the batter 
on it, in the manner of buckwheat cakes. Send them 
to table hot, and eat them with butter, to which you 
may add molasses or honey. 

Sweet-Potato Pone.—Stir together, till very light 
and white, three-quarters of a pound of fresh butter 
and three-quarters of a pound of powdered white 
sugar, adding two tablespoonfuls of ginger. Grate 
a pound and a half of sweet-potato. Beat eight eggs 
very light, and stir them gradually into the butter 
and sugar, in turn with the grated sweet-potato, 
Dissolve a teaspoonful of saleratus or soda in a gill 
of sour milk, and stir it in at the last, beating the 
whole very hard. Butter the inside of a tin pan. 
Putin the mixture, and bake it four hours or more. 
It should be eaten fresh. 

Albany Cake.—Sift three pounds of flour into 4 
pan. Stir together a pound of fresh butter and 4 
pound of brown sugar. Mix together a pint of West 
India molasses and half a pint of rich milk. Have 
ready a pound and a half of seeded raisins, cut in 
two, and well dredged with flour to prevent their 
sinking. Beat five eggs very light, and mix them 
gradually with the milk and molasses, adding 4 
glass of brandy and a tablespoonful of cinnamon 
powdered. Add the mixture gradually to the beaten 
butter and sugar, alternately with the flour, 4 li 
at atime of each. Next stir in a small teacupful of 
strong fresh yeast. Then sprinkle in the raisins 
Lastly, stir in a very small teaspoonful of bi-carbon- 
ate of soda, or a still smaller piece of saleratus, dis- 
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solved in as much lukewarm water as will cover it. 
Stir the whole mixture long and hard. Cover it, and 
set it in a warm place to rise. When quite light, 
butter a deep tin pan, put in the mixture, and bake 
it in a loaf. It will require very long and steady 
baking. Like all others that have yeast in them, 
this cake is best when fresh. 

Transparent Pudding.—Warm half a pound of 
fresh butter, but do not allow it to melt. Mix with 
it half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, and stir them 
together till they are perfectly light. Add a small 
nutmeg grated or half a large one. Beat eight eggs 
as light as possible, and stir them gradually into the 
butter and sugar. Finish with sufficient extract of 
roses to giveitafine flavor. Stirthe whole very hard, 
butter a deep dish, put in the mixture, and bake it 
half an hour. Serve it up cold. You may bake this 
pudding in puff-paste. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An inlet for fresh air should be provided for each 
room and bed-room. 

To make Rosewood Furniture look well, it should 
be only rubbed with a soft cloth a little every day, 
for if polish, or bees’-wax and turpentine be used, 
they spoil the appearance. 

Discolored Wax Candles.—If wax candles discolor 
by keeping, rub them over with a piece of fiannel 
dipped in spirits of wine. 

Steel Ornaments.—The best way to preserve steel 
ornaments of any kind—brooches, earrings, brace- 
lets, combs, etc.—from rust: Pound some starch ina 
pestle and mortar, and sift it through a piece of fine 
net; half fill a card-board box, the size requiized, 
with the pounded starch ; place the ornaments in it, 
and cover up with more starch. When the ornaments 
are wanted for use, brush off the starch with a fine 
brush; but they should be kept in the starch when 
not in use. 

T Stop Ordinary Hiccough.—There are two sim- 
ple methods of arresting this unpleasant .affection— 
bya temporary check in either the respiration or the 
circulation. The first mode of doing so is by draw- 
ing in the breath just before the expected time, and 
holding it thus till the period is past. If it does not 
succeed with the first effort, it very likely will do so 
with the second. The other plan is to squeeze the 
tight wrist with the finger and thumb of the other 
hand, at the place where the pulse is generally felt. 

White Marble.—That which is used for ornaments 

and carved mantelpieces,is generally the finest, and 
should never be cleaned with soap and water, as it 
injures it very much; but if rubbed every day with 
asilk handkerchief or soft cloth, this will be found 
ill that is required. Grease stains may be removed 
from marble by applying a little magnesia, finely 
powdered, or salt of tartar. Aliow it to remain on 
the spot a few hours; then wipe it, and apply again, 
ithe spot has not disappeared entirely. 
_ Herb Mixture.—Equal proportions of knotted mar- 
wram and winter savory, with half the quantity of 
lasil, thyme, and tarragon, dried and rubbed to 
powder, and mixed together ; keep in a wide-mouthed 
bottle, closely corked; very useful, and ready for 
foreemeats. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Use of Whites of Eogs.—I have much pleasure in 
Sending two or three receipts for employing the 
Whites of eggs: Apple Cream. Boil twelve apples in 
Water till soft, take off the peel, and press the pulp 
through a hair sieve upon half a pound of powdered 
loaf sugar; whip the whites of two eggs, add them 





to the apples, and beat all together till it becomes 
very stiff, and looks quite white. Serve it heaped up 
on adish. Lemon Sponge. Dissolve half an ounce 
of isinglass in three-quarters of a pint of water, add 
the juice of two lemons and the whites of three eggs; 
whisk it up for three-quarters of an hour. It is bet- 
ter to let it stand for some time before the fire pre- 
vious to whisking it. Put itinamould. Meringues. 
After beating the whites of five eggs to a strong 
froth, mix in by degrees a tablespoonful and a half 
of sifted loaf sugar. Sugar some paper, and drop or 
turn the mixture out of a tablespoon about the size 
of half an egg; put them into a very slow oven for 
twenty minutes; when cold, serape out any part re- 
maining moist inside, and fill with cream, whipped 
and flavored, or sweetmeat. If not sent to table at 
once, it is better to put the meringues in the oven 
again for five minutes to raise them before doing so. 
ELEANORE. 

A subscriber sends her remedy for the eradication 
of dandruff :— 

At first comb the head very thoroughly with a fine 
tooth comb; afterwards, every morning, in the place 
of the comb, take a small soft sponge, wet in clear 
cold water, and rub the skin of the entire head. No 
one doing this carefully and daily will be troubled 
with dandruff. ! 

White, or Bride’s Cake.—One pound of white 
sugar, finely pulverized ; one pound of flour, in which 
mix one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of butter, the whites of fourteen eggs 
well beaten. Stir the butter and sugar to a cream, 
then mix alternately the flour and eggs, stir in half a 
teaspoonful of soda, which dissolve in one table- 
spoonful of buttermilk, flavor with lemon. Stir the 
whole well; allow time to rise, and bake an hour. 

BECCA. 

Mrs. J. B. C. says that the best way to clean ivory 
knife handles is, to rub them with the common Bath 
brick, clean them off dry, wrap the blades in paper, 
lay them on a bright tin plate, and leave in the sun; 
bring in at night, and repeat daily until fully 
bleached. 

Graham Bread.—Half gallon of brown flour ; after 
it is sifted, add a teacupful of fresh yeast, a teacup- 
ful of molasses, a dessertspoonful of lard, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. If these are not sufficient to mix it, 
add a little luke-warm water; work it well, and set 
to rise ; after it has risen the first time, put it in the 
pan that it is to be baked in, then let it rise for the 
second time, grease on the top with a little lard to 
prevent its cracking. Bake in moderately warm 
oven. 

BROOKLYN. 

DEAR SiR: You would do good probably Wy insert- 
ing among your valuable receipts the Dispensatory 
formula for making the old-fashioned essence of 
peppermint: Two ounces of the pare oil of pepper- 
mint to one pint of alcohol. Dose, ten to twenty 
drops on loaf sugar. The having this remedy in the 
house in summer has oftentimes saved life. J. F. 

The following also have been sent to us as good :— 

White, or Silver Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound 
of flour, three-quarters of a pound of butter, one 
pound of white sugar, whites of sixteen eggs, beaten 
well; cream the butter and sugar well together with 
the hand, add eggs and then flour; season to taste. 

Golden Cake.—One pound of flour, three-quarters 
of a pound of butter, one cup of sweet or sour cream, 
yelks of sixteen eggs, two pounds of sugar; season 
to taste. 

Jelly Cake.—Whites of ten eggs, five yelks, two 
cups of sugar, one cup of butter, four cups of flour, 
one cup of sweet milk or cream, one teaspoonful of 
yeast powder sifted in with the flour. 
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Editors’ 


THE KINGDOM OF PEACE. 
I will also make thy officers peace, and thine ex- 
actors righteousness.—ISaLAg, Ix., 1 

A Hoop of gold, with jewels graced, 

All dug from out the depths of earth, 
And on the brow of mortal placed— 

The royal power of war had birth; 
Thus kings of old claimed right divine, 
And men gave up their “rng” for “ THINE,”’ 
And, harnessed to the conqueror’s car, 
Made the Old World one field of war. ‘ 
Man loses power to love the good, 
While thirsting for his brother’s blood ; 
And all was like a stormy sea 
Of lost souls in their agony. 


A star from out the depths above 
Shed its white beams on eastern skies; 

Wise men who watched God's signs of love, 
Followed its light with longing eyes, 

*Till where the humble shepherds lay, 

It turned the darkness into day, 

And drew the guardian angels down, 

The new-born PRINCE OF PEACE to crown. 

That little child in manger laid, 

What sin had broken hath re-made, 

And re-born brotherhood shall be 

The type of human liberty ; 

While men, like little children, come 

To seek their Heavenly Father’s Home. 


What glorious hopes the Gospel brought! 
It gave life’s draught to dying souls; 

Its sound was song, and Peace its thought, 
Yet on and on Time’s river rolis; 

And still the weary, woful years 

Bear war's sad symbols—blood and tears. 

Even now, with eighteen centuries gone, 

Old Christendom puts new armor on— 

Wrests every manchild from his mother, 

And teaches Cain to kill his brother ; 

Bereaves man’s home of woman’s smiles, 

And drives her forth to his rough toils. 

Oh, shame on manhood’s power for good! 

Oh, wretched wrong on womanhood! 


My country !—thine the destiny 

Té guide the World in Brotherhood ; 
The youngest born, the oldest free, 

Seal here God’s image of the Goop! 
For God hath said that war shall cease ; 
And Christ hath died to give Earth peace. 
As great and lesser stars unite, 
And glorify the Heaven with light, 
So good men must for good combine, 
And make the Earth, like Heaven, divine. 
God’s laws of love and righteousness 
Would pave life’s paths with stones of Peace; 
While Woman's pure and peaceful homes 
Are Bethanies—where Jesus comes. 





THE MISERY OF SOLDIERSHIP. 


Mvca has been said of the expense and waste 
caused by the millions of soldiers whom the nations 
of Europe keep in arms for their mutual terror; but 
the sufferings inflicted on the individual soldier 
have been less thought of. There is a striking pic- 
ture in Mrs. Hawthorne's excellent work, ‘‘ Notes in 





Cable. 


England and Italy,’’ which gives a vivid idea of this 
effect of the system. At Carlisle she went to visit 
the castle, where “a youthful artillery officer, with 
sword and cylinder fur cap,” took charge of the 
party. While he showed them over the edifice, she 
was struck with his air of sadness and depression, 
“This young soldier,” she writes, ‘told us that life 
was very dull in the fortress; and he looked ex. 
tremely joyless, with no ready smiles. He was 
handsome—his profile gem-like, really a Greek head 
and face, and he was doubtless as brave as hand. 
some, for on his breast he wore a medal, which had 
Victory crowning a hero on one side, and her Majesty 
Victoria on the other. He had been in the Crimea, 
When he took the medal from his breast to show us, 
he was just as joyless as before, and the memory of 
his brave deeds gave him no animation. There were 
but twenty men in the castle, so that the duty was 
very heavy, he said; the turns-about came so often, 
and he could only sleep three nights of the week. It 
is the monotony which seems to weigh upon him like 
a millstone, and crush the faculty and inclination to 
be gay out of his heart. These soldiers are con. 
demned to celibacy, and lead prisoners’ lives, in ef 
fect. O that the lion would make haste to lie down 
with the lamb, and let the little child lead them, so 
that free-born men should not have to live such un 
natural lives, and suffer so much wrong and evil!” 

Multiply this picture by three millions, and we 
may then judge of the wretchedness caused by the 
policy which dooms to “ prisoners’ lives” and home- 
lessness what should be the most active, useful,.and 
cheerful portion of the population of Europe. How 
long will the nations tolerate a system which is 90 
great a scandal to the creed they all profess? 

But all these miseries do not fill up the sum of ht 
man wretchedness and wrong produced by wat. 
We must estimate the sorrows of woman; the degra 
dations and hardships imposed on her life and the 
lives of her children. This dark picture has no light 
of hope for the improvement of mankind until ag- 
gressive wars shall be abolished. The sad condition 
of women in the Old World is beginning to be under- 
stood. An article in our “ Notes and Notices” hasa 
few revelations that will serve to show the miseries 
of the working women. 


THE HELPLESS MADE HELPFUL. 


A BOOK has lately appeared in England giving 4 
most interesting description of the improvement 
which has been made of late years in the condition 
and education of the blind. The work hasa pecuiiat 
value, in so far as it shows that persons suffering from 
blindness are found to be in some callings actually 
more proficient and useful than those who are e® 
dowed with sight; and it thus gives ground for hop 
ing that persons afflicted with other infirmities may 
find that, in the economy of society, there are place 
of usefulness and honor specially adapted to them, 
in which they may be not only self-sustaining, but 
helpful to others. It appears that there is now iB 
England a committee composed of highly educated 
gentlemen, forming the council of the British and 
Foreign Blind Association, who are all either abs0- 
lutely blind or so nearly so as to be unable to read 
otherwise than with the alphabet designed for the 
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blind. One of the leading members of this council, 
Doctor Armitage, is the author of the work in ques- 
tion, which is entitled ‘‘ The Education and Employ- 
ment of the Blind. What it has been, is, and ought 
to be.’ A considerable part of the book is de- 
yoted to the question of the best alphabet for works 
printed for the blind. The author gives a decided 
preference to the dotted or ‘Braille’ character, 
now in use in Paris and some of the American asy- 
lums, over the angular Roman type, which was at 
one time universal, but which, it seems, is much less 
easy for the blind to acquire, and to read when ac- 
quired. But the most important and interesting 
portion of the book is that which relates to the sur- 
prising capabilities evinced by the blind in music, 
and in various callings connected with it, but more 
especially in teaching and piano-tuning. There is 
something almost romantic in the story which Doc- 
ter Armitage tells of the manner in which their 
capacity for the latter profession was first made 
known. Though somewhat long, it is too interesting 
to be much abridged :— 


“About the year 1830 Claude Montal and another 
blind pupil of the Paris school attempted to tune a 
piano on which they practised. It, as well as the 
other pianos in the institution, was nope in very in- 
different tune by a seeing tuner. This man com- 
plained to the director, who administered a sharp 
reprimand to the two blind pupils, forbidding them 
ever again to touch the works. Nothing daunted, 
however, the two friends procured an old piano, and 
obtained permission to keep it in the institution. 
They practised themselves in taking it to pieces and 
re-mounting it: nor did they rest content until the 
had serongety repaired it and brought it into g 
tune. As the director had ny seen them at work. 
he could have no doubt that the transformation of 
this old instrument was really due to the unassisted 
efforts of the two blind friends. Struck with the 
talent which they evinced, he confided to them some 
extensive repairs in the organ belonging to the 
chapel. They had two seeing workmen at their dis- 
posal, whose movements they directed. The experi- 
ment proved perfectly successful, as no professional 
organ-builder could have done his work in a more 
masterly manner. By degrees they obtained per- 
mission to Keep all the pianos of the house in tune, 
and to make what little repairs were necessary. 
The next step was to begin regular instruction in 
tuning, and thus commenced the tuning classes 
which have made the Paris school famous through- 
out the civilized world. Montal soon left the insti- 
tution, aad endeavored to obtain a private tuning 
connection, but the same prejudice which now exists 
in London against blind tuners was then in full force 
in Paris. No one liked to trust a piano to the blind 
man, and for some time he was glad to be allowed 
totune gratuitously. A circumstance now occurred 
which was the turning-point in his fortunes. One of 
the professors of the Conservatoire, having heard of 
the skill of the blind tuner, sent for him, and showed 

two pianos which he had in his apartment. 
They were of different construction, and from dif- 
ferent makers. It was important that they should 
lin exact accord, and none of the numerous tuners 
who had attempted this task had been able to suc- 
ceed. Montal said he would make the attempt. He 
first carefully examined the differences in their con- 
struction, and, making allowance for these, set about 
work in a scientific manner, and the result of his 
tuning was a perfect success. He was now patronized 
the other professors of the Conservatoire, and 
“0h was employed by some of the leading profes- 
Sonal musicians of Paris, by whose recommendations 
ractice and fame as a tuner rapidly increased. 

he gave a course of lectures on the art of 
tuning, which were very well attended. In 1834, at 
the Industrial Exhibition, most of the makers had 
pianos tuned by him, and he took advantage of 

this onl rtunity to circulate a short treatise on tun- 
bg, which was sold in the Exhibition building, and 
contributed much to his reputation asatuner. He 
how began on a small scale to repair and to make 
0s. This was the commencement of the well- 

‘Nown manufactory of which he was long the head.” 


The result of this striking example was that blind 


Piano-tuners came to be in demand in Paris, and 





most of the pupils of the institute devoted them- 
selves to the profession of music. Two out of every 
three who leave the school follow that profession, 
and about half of these obtain their diplomas as 
tuners. Thus, while in England the blind practise 
chiefly a few easy manual arts, such as the making 
of baskets, brushes, brooms, mattresses, rugs, mats, 
the caning of chairs, knitting and sewing, and earn 
at these, by steady industry, only two or three dol- 
lars a week, the blind piano-tuners of France gain, 
in their intellectual pursuit, incomes of from $400 to 
$1000 a year. Five graduates of the institute, more- 
over, are now established in Paris as piano manu- 
facturers, and are doing very well. 

From the same authority we learn, what will doubt- 
less surprise many of cur readers, that in this country 
the results of similar experiments have been quite 
as good as in France, if not even better. Here, it 
appears, teaching music is preferred to piano-tuning. 
Mr. Campbell, the resident superintendent of the 
Boston school (who is himself blind), writes: ‘I 
know about six blind gentlemen who are earning 
from $2000 to $2500 per annum by the profession of 
music, I know a large number who are earning from 
$1000 to,$1500, and a number of young ladies who can 
earn from $500 to $750 per annum.” 

The reason why the blind are so successful in 
music is, ‘of course, because they can concentrate 
their faculties upon the study and practice of it bet- 
ter than those whose attention is liable to be drawn 
off by objects about them. The same faculty of con- 
centration would doubtless lead to excellence in 
other pursuits; and we may infer how much of the 
beauty of the Iliad and of Paradise Lost is due to 
the circumstance that the mental vision of their au- 
thors was bent solely on the scenes which they de- 
scribed. But music, that wonderful endowment of 
humanity, with its wide sympathies, touching at once 
the intellect, the imagination, the sentiments, and 
the passions—and with its manifold products, in 
which art, science, and delicate handicraft are com- 
bined—appears to be precisely the province designed 
for those whose loss of sight leaves all their energies 
free for its cultivation. What a blessing to them- 
selves, and what a benefit to the country it will be 
if, of the thirty thousand persons in the United States 
who suffer fromthe deprivation of sight, only the 
half shall be found qualified to sustain themselves in 
comfort by this pursuit, and at the same time to dif- 
fuse amongst usa knowledge of and taste for a refin- 
ing and social art, in which, as a nation, we are yet 
sadly deficient. It may be that in this way all the 
good which public and private benevolence has con- 
ferred upon this class of our fellow-citizens will be 
returned to us a hundred-fold. 


THE “LOST ART” OF ELOQUENCE. 


TRAVELLERS who have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the great deliberative bodies of the chief 
nations of Europe, affirm that the art of oratory 
appears to be nearly or quite lost in them. It is true 
that there are stilla few men endowed with great 
natural powers of eloquence ; improved, too, by cul- 
tivation, like John Bright in England, and Castellar 
in Spain; but these are brilliant exceptions. Most of 
the public men who have a high repute as speakers 
hesitate, correct themselves, and stammer through 
their speeches, in a manner painful to hear. This is 
the case in England. in France, and some other 
countries, the difficulty is avoided, as it sometimes 
is in our own Congress, by the simple process of 
reading the speeches. 

This decline in oratory is ascribed to the influence 
of the press. Every distinguished person, who makes 
an important speech to a public assembly, knows 
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that every word of it will be taken down in short- 
hand, and in a few hours piaced before thousands of 
readers. This vast unseen audience is of far more 
impertance to him than the few persons whom he 
has before his eyes. He cares little how his speech 
may sound, but is solicitous that it should read Well 
in print, and that no absurd or injudicious expres- 
sion should escape him in the heat of the moment. 
Hence proceeds that cautious and deliberate style 
of speech, which is safe for the politician, but fatal 
to eloquence. 

It appears that the neglect of this art is extending 
even to our universities. These institutions have 
greatly improved of late years in many respects. It 
is gratifying to see that the oldest among them are 
the foremost in enlarging their courses of study, 
and their means of instruction, to meet the require- 
ments of the present day. A recent report of the presi- 
dent of Harvard University shows a great increase 
in the numbers of professors, of pupils, of college 
buildings, and of volumes in the college libraries, 
with many advantages in the choice of studies given 
tothe pupils. Yet a friendly critic, who finds much 
to praise in all these points, expresses a doubt whe- 
ther, under the new system, “some essential branches 
are not falling into neglect.” He tells us that “to 
those who remember the great work done in the 
department of ‘Rhetoric and Oratory’ by the late 
Professor E. T. Channing, it seems a little alarming 
to see the diminished importance of that department 
in these days. Elocution seems to have become a 
study for the two lower classes only; and last Com- 
mencement Day showed the humiliating spectacle of 
a graduating class who were permitted to read in- 
stead of reciting their ‘ parts.’” 

Harvard may plead that she is only following the 
example of the French Assembly and of our own 
legislatures. But the influences which have caused 
the decline of oratory in those bodies are peculiar, 
and doubtless will have but a temporary effect. As 
the capacity of intelligent speech is the principal 
evidence of that essential difference which divides 
humanity from the brute creation, so the highest 
exercise of this talent, by which the accomplished 
orator communicates his own feelings to an audience, 
arouses their passions, convinces their judgment, 
and sways them at his will, must ever be regarded 
as one of the greatest exhibitions of intellectual 
power. 

Yet it must be admitted that the elements of this 
art of elocution—that is, of speaking our native lan- 
guage clearly, readily, and impressively—are to be 
best learned, not in the university, nor even in the 
preparatory school, but in that first and best of 
seminaries—the home. A child who hears from his 
earliest years good language spoken, with correct 
pronunciation and proper accent, will grow up a 
good speaker; and whenever he has occasion to ad- 
dress an audience, whether in a legislative hall, or 
at a public meeting, or from a pulpit, the value of 
this early training will be apparent. It is more im- 
portant that those who are to be the mothers of our 
future statesmen should be well educated in this 
respect, than that the statesmen themselves should 
be taught by professors of elocution. It is therefore 
in our schools for girls, and our colleges for young 
women, that the rules of correct speech and compo- 
sition should be most carefully taught. If this is 
done, we need not doubt that the “lost art” will 
revive in due time, and that true eloquence will 
reappear whenever a great occasion shall demand it. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


SHALL WOMEN DO THE WORK OF MEN?—We take 
the following graphic picture of “ workingwomen” 











in the European world from a monthly journal* pre. 
pared for American readers. The article was written 
by the Rev. John O. Mens. We commend it to the 
sober thought of our countrywomen, before the duty 
of the suffrage is thrust upon them—without their 
consent :— 


“ Bringing woman into all the competitions with 
man, forcing her to share evenly with him in all pur. 
suits ; this, instead of elevating society, isa me back 
into barbarism. We stand now in the broad mea. 
dows of civilization, which we have reached after a 
long and weary pilgrimage through the very region 
of that sort of equality of the sexes which this meas. 
ure contemplates. We have tried that type of society, 
and risen out of it. In all savage tribes the-women 
do all men’s tasks. In the older nations to-day wo. 
men have no such spheres as with us; they must do 
anything that man does. Where the division of 
duties does not take place, as with us; where wo. 
men, with no regard to sex, are put to any business, 
as it is proposed to do here, the condition of woman 
is that of an animal of so much muscle and so many 
instincts. We have emerged into the land of pro- 
mise, and though much remains to be done for wo. 
men and men both, let us not go back into Egypt. 
In Egypt I have seen women watching at the cor. 
ners, and following horses, and donkeys, and camels 
through the streets, to scrape into their aprons with 
naked hands the manure which might fall. In 
beautiful France, between Paris and Strasbourg, I 
have seen a man holding a plow with reins and 
whip, and a woman and a cow yoked together for 
draught. In Germany I have seen women driving 
ox and cow teams of carts loaded with buildin 
stone; with hatchets clearing up the thickets, an 
cutting fuel; carrying brick and mortar up ladders 
to the masons. In England, in the mines of Cor. 
wall, girls and boys, harnessed together, crawl 
through narrow adits and exits, hitched to a car of 
ore, the girls half-clad, and scarcely more humanely 
treated than beasts of burden. In Europe, generally, 
women are compelled to do fy sort of work with 
men. It is proposed to import that style of civiliza- 
tion into this fair land. 

““* Ah! we do not propose any such thing; we only 
want women to share the privileges of men.’ They 
cannot share the privileges without sharing the bur- 
dens. They must take it through and through if they 
take it at all. They cannot preserve the privil 
now freely and joyfully accorded to women and 
take such as go with manhood. The effect of this 
revolution will be to abolish distinction of sex in civil 
and political society. The ballot is only one thing, but 
it means of necessity that the whole sphere of man’s 
civil life shall be entered by women. It means tak- 
ing women out of the range of special duties which, 
from the foundation of the world, have been thought 
appropriate for her, and putting her in competition 
with man in all offices and responsibilities, making 
her take her chance in the struggle for existence, 
precisely as any man takes the chance ; ignoring the 

rimeval fact of difference in sex. Not so is woman 

o be elevated and man ennobled. No. Instead of 
bocca ee womanly, in the highest civilization 
she isto become more so. Withamplest opportunity 
for educating her nature on every side, welcome to 
attempt anything she wishes to achieve, let her not 
be forced to assimilate herself to man.” 


Books FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—We have just re- 
ceived from the Presbyterian Board of Publivation 
series of biographies for children, which are so new 
in their conception that we must mention them. 
“The True Story Library” is the name of these little 
volumes. They are handsomely bound, with large 
type, a dozen in the library. They tell of the lives 
of eminent Protestants in a plain and simple way, 
adapted to childish comprehension. Luther, Calvin, 
Melancthon, Huss, Baxter, are a few of the met 
whose biographies are narrated. Women, too, have 
a part—Queen Margaret of Navarre and the Princess 
Renée—that little girls may know that all the great 
work of the Reformation was not done by met 
When the children who read these books afterwards 
meet these characters in history, they will undet- 


* The True Woman. Edited by Mrs. Charlotte 
McKay, Baltimore, Md. 
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stand their actions all the more clearly from their 
remembrance of these little books. 





PROGRESS IN GOOD WORKS :— 


“The ‘Training Home for Christian Workers’ is 
an institution to which we have before called atten- 
tion. Its object is to prepare Christian women for 
mission work in this city. ‘Bible-women’ have lon 
been employed with excellent results in this field ; bu 
it has been found necessary to mye | them for their 
work by special training. In the | part of 1870 a 
house was leased, and a company of women were 
gathered into it to receive instruction. The experi- 
ment has proved successful; the workers have done 
good service, and the managers appeal to the 
churches of this city for funds to sustain the enter- 
prise. We trust they will get-all the aid they need.” 

“The Lutherans have been overtaken by the wo- 
man movement. Ata meeting of the Tenth District 
Conference of the Synod of Pennsylvania, it was 
voted: ‘1. That it is desirable to re-establish the 
office of deaconess in our congregations; 2. That 
believing and intelligent women should be regularly 
appointed by the congregations and formally in- 
ducted into office ; and 3. That the Synod should in- 
struct its liturgical committee to prepare a form for 
the installation of such officers and a general state- 
ment of the duties to be attended to by them.’” 

“A new building is erecting in Hartford for the 
Women’s Christian Association of that city. It is 
intended as a house where young women may be 
provided with wholesome food and comfortable and 
pleasant lodgings at such prices as may be within 
their means.”’ 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘‘ The Sailor Boy”—* Bachelor’s Trials”— 
“Thanksgiving Day”’—‘“Our Lilie’ —“ Twilight”— 
“Toa Lovely Coquette’’—and ‘ On Hearing Nilsson.” 

The following are declined: “ Broken Idols’—‘* A 
Legend of the Late Civil War’—** Mon Cher Ami”— 
“Domestic Photograph of the South”—and “The 
First Frost.” 

“My Journal.” 
not read. 

“Santa Claus and Satan’ declined. 
sent to return it. 

“Miss L. D., Newark, N. J.” 
in your letter. 

The attention of correspondents is directed to an 
article in the Arm-Chair department, addressed to 
authors and their MSS. 


| Health Department. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE. 


The author sent no stamps. MS. 
No stamps 


There was no stamp 





ABOUT EMETICS. 


EMETICS are a nauseating subject, we are aware, 
but then there’s science and common sense to be 
displayed in the use of them, in the way of inducing 
the nausea, after all. These medicines among a 
certain class of people are favorite remedies in the 
treatment of numerous complaints, and we do not 
know as they are used as much as they ought to be, 
in the place of other remedies, among the people in 
general. Emetics, at certain times, are very valuable 
agents, and nothing else will take the place of them. 
They are just as important, in their particular 
places, as cathartics, or opiates, or astringents, amd 
yet, from reason, we suppose, of their imaginable 
inelegant mode of operating, are often substituted 
by more agreeable if not more suitable remedies. A 
han has overloaded his stomach, for instance. He 
is much oppressed, feels squamish and uncomfort- 
able, and perhaps has a little pain. A heavy load is 
experienced under his waistcoat, his mouth is foul, 
and he is more or less troubled with flatulence. He 


wants to get rid of a great deal of the “ stuff’ he has 
swallowed, he knows he does, and he knows that by 
his feelings his gastric friend is overburdened and 
irritated by his indulgence; but he does not do it. 
His stomach labors on in the work that he has im- 
posed upon it, and, to assist in the process, he swal- 
lows a dose of brandy, or takes a dozen cathartic 
pills to hurry it through his organism. This isn't 
common sense, for the veriest idiot would know that 
to evacuate the stomach was all that was called for 
or needed. Sometimes, too, after eating, digestion 
goes on naturally for an hour or two, and then is 
suddenly arrested by a remaining indigestible por- 
tion or particle, and more or less spasm, nausea, and 
cramp in the stomach is experienced. Nature rebels 
against such food, and the stomach is unable to dis- 
pose of it, and hence the outery and evident desire 
for its removal. In this instance, also, a “ gentle 
horn” is resorted to, or else the high-pressure pills, 
and then the difficulty is disposed of. We say dis- 
posed of; it isn’t disposed of at all. It’s smothering 
an artery to stop its bleeding, or blowing it out with 
powder to hasten the end of the process. 

Happily, many individuals are the possessors of 
stomachs that are capable of summarily getting rid 
of unwelcome substances of their own accord, of 
going it on their muscle, and disposing of this or 
that in whichever direction their own good judg- 
ment seems fit to dictate. The man or woman who 
digests their food through the agency of such an 
organ as this is possessed of a wealth that money 
cannot be compared to, or that money cannot buy. 
Now, it is to serve this purpuse, to accomplish this 
end, that emetics, in their various forms, haye been 
given us. 

All medicines were intended for some good object, 
to assist some organ of our body, or the bodies of 
the lower animals, to perform their duty, or correct 
them when disposed to wander from the paths of 
rectitude. Emetics are prominent remedies in the 
indications that arise in our daily life for the need of 
some corrective; but, as a class, they are very little 
made use of, and very little understood in any of the 
walks of life. They are infinitely more useful at 
times than cathartics, the great resort of people of 
the present day, and at all times a much less harm- 
less and exhaustive remedy. People of olden times 
made use of these medicines with the greatest im- 
punity. An emetic was administered for everything, 
from a simple toothache down to the most extensive 
and dangerous ills, and often they were taken for 
pleasure, as we take a glass of wine, “to clear the 
head and facilitate the flow of animal spirits.’ It is 
related in some work on matzria medica that in- 
dividuals in thase days were in the habit of “ dis- 
charging their dinners” by these convenient means, 
that they might have the pleasure of again going 
through the process of eating. The deed was often 
done for two or three times in succession, that thus 
they might prolong the pleasures of the table till 
their appetites were thoroughly satisfied. 

This would be rather too much of a ‘‘ good thing,” 
yet we believe that it is wrong that they should have 
fallen into such general disuse as they have to-day. 
Cathartics could divide half of their glory, or even 
more, to this class of medicines, with a great deal of 
benefit to the people. But this is the way we go. 
First way up, then way down; first one extreme, 
then another. Years ago we abused emetics, to-day 
we are doing the same thing with cathartics, and it 
should not be. A discrimination should be made 
between the two; they both should be on one pantry- 
shelf, or in one medicine chest, for they are excellent 
general remedies, and the one used when it is in- 





dicated and the other let alone. As we have inti- 
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mated, emetics, as a class, are much less disposed to 
injury than cathartics. Children take them with 
perfect impunity, and with every degree of safety. 
Young babies are not in the least injured by them, 
unless they are given in excessive overdoses. In 
adult life they are never attended with evil results, 
unless some condition exists—as a rupture, aneu- 
rism, or heart disease—where the strain of their 
action has a deleterious influence upon the disease. 
In these instances and in extreme old age, when the 
bloodvessels are apt to be weakened from various 
causes, they should never be used. In a sound and 
healthy body they may be used almost at any time. 
But there are different classes of emetics. Some are 
exhausting or weakening in their action, and others 
are the opposite, or stimulating. The former act by 
being absorbed from the stomach, and producing its 
contraction by nervous influence ; and the latter act 
by their irritating effect upon the inner coat of the 
stomach, and thus provoking it to contraction. The 
former are slow in operating, the latter are quick, 
and these various properties and qualities are of 
great importance in making a selection of an emetic 
for use. Where the simple effect of unloading the 
stomach is the motjve for the use of an emetic, the 
stimulating kind should always be used, for they act 
promptly, with but little trouble, and no exhaustion 
or weakness following; the same also are the ones 
in case of poisoning. But when a child is suffering 
from the croup, or a decided impression is wished to 
be made upon the system, the former.are the proper 
remedies. They act slow—that is, they are some 
time in producing emesis—but a wretched feeling 
of nausea and weakness comes on very soon after 
administration, which increases in severity, until 
vomiting is produced. Every one must have noticed 
the great difference in this respect in the action of 
emetics if they have ever taken any. Therefore, 
when a remedy of this kind is about to be used, ex- 
ercise the judgment as to the most suitable one for 
the occasion. Tartar emetic, ipecac, squills, lobelia, 
are prostrating emetics ; tartar emetic very consider- 
ably so, and the squills and lobelia so very much so 
as to be rather the wrong remedies in unprofessional 
hands. Sulphate of zine, sulphate of copper, mus- 
tard, common salt, ete., are stimulating emetics, and 
the former two so very stimulating as to be ranked 
as poisons when taken in overdoses. For general 
use, ipecac and Coxe’s hive syrup—which contains 
minute proportions of tartar emetic—mustard, and 
common salt are the best remedies of their kind; 
their action in all instances may be promoted by 
copious draughts of lukewarm water, ete. 

But perhaps we have said enough. Emetics should 
come into more general use, and cathartics should 
not be so often resorted to. How many, many little 
children would be saved from aggravated affections 
of the bowels, brought on by indigested food or irri- 
tating substances, if, Instead of being allowed to go 
through the body and making disturbance every- 
where, it should simply be evacuated, as a chicken 
would evacuate a spider that it found impossible to 
swallow? How many headaches and foul-tasting 
mouths would be avoided if emetics were more uni- 
versally resorted to? How many dangerous diseases 
would be “nipped in the bud,” if a decided impres- 
sion were made in the system by the intelligent use 
of these excellent remedies at the commencement? 
We do not know, but we warrant they would be 
infinitely less than they are under the present regi- 
men. We are not fond of taking medicine, we do 
not advocate its continued or promiscuous use ; but 
when a remedy is needed, why not take the most 
proper, beneficial, and sensible one—and let all 
others go to the dogs? 








Literary Notices. 


From J. B. Lipprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

JOHN THOMPSON, BLOCKHEAD; and Com. 
panion Portraits. By Louisa Parr, author of * Do. 
rothy Fox.” A collection of well-written, pleasing, 
and touching stories, by a talented English authoress, 

THE FUNNY PHILOSOPHERS; or, Wags and 
Sweethearts. A Novel. By George Yellott. <A book 


| whose humor is somewhat insipid, and whose literary 


merits fall somewhat below the average. It is not 
likely to create a profound sensation in literary 
circles. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Phila. — 

CYRILLA; or, The Mysterious Engagement. By 
the Baroness Tautphceus, author of * The Initials.” 

KATE KENNEDY. A Novel. By Mrs. C. J, 
Newby. 

ROSE FOSTER; or, The Second Series of the Mys- 
teries of the Court of London. By George W. M. 
Reynolds. 

THE LIFE OF BILLY VIDKINS. Illustrated. 

From J. P. SKELLY & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE CHILDREN’S SPEAKER, an Annirersary 
Gem. By Mrs. E. E. Boyd and Emma M. Johnston. 
A collection of pretty little addresses, recitations, 
and dialogues, to be used in Sunday-schools and for 
Sunday-school anniversaries. 

From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

THE LITTLE YELLOW-JACKET SERIES. By 
Mrs. M. E. Boyd. We always see with pleasure a 
series of these excellent little books, which will do 
so much to interest and amuse children, while teach- 
ing them things of permanent benefit. The ‘* Yellow- 
Jackets” are pupils in a little yellow schoolhouse, 
whose fortunes are told in five handsome books. We 
do not doubt the series will be among the niost popu- 
lar of our Christmas juveniles. 

THE TWO MARRIAGES. 

OLIVER’S PRISONER. By Clara F. Guernsey. 

Two nicely-bound and well-printed books, like all 
that come from Martien’s; pleasant-looking and at- 
tractive enough to eatch the eye of many little ones 
this Christmas, 

From HARPER & BRoTHERsS, New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE EARTH: A Descriptive History of the Phe- 
nomena of the Life of the Globe. By Elisée Reclus. 
Translated by the late B. B. Woodward, M. A., and 
edited by Henry Woodward, British Museum. This 
volume will be a welcome acquisition to the student 
of physical science. In its plan it begins at the very 
beginning of the earth, if the earth may be said to 
have a beginning ; compares the theories of different 
philosophers respecting its creation, formation, or 
growth, and brings forward all the facts which sel- 
ence, in its researches, has been able to discover. It 
is a full and exhaustive treatise on one of the most 
prolific and perplexing of subjects; and in the pre- 
paration of the volume, a most extended research 
has been made among authorities, astronomical, 
geological, botanical, and of every character whose 
writings could have any bearing upon the subject 
under discussion. The text is profusely illustrated 
by maps, among which are thirty-three page maps, 
printed in colors. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewey. Miss Sedgwick 
was one of the remarkable women of a past genera- 
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tion. She was a pioneer among those literary women 
who, in their writings, have done so much to elevate 
the tone of our literature. Her books were read and 
cherished a generation or two ago, but have been 
read by very few of at least the younger people of 
to-day. Their sentiment is pure and their tone ele- 
vated, and the publisher who shall put them into 
circulation anew will earn the gratitude of the read- 
ing public. This “Life” as meagre as it is, is an 
acceptable one. We wish, however, that there had 
been less of letters and more of biography. 

DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By the Rev. F. O. 
Morris, B. A. A handsome holiday book, profusely 
illustrated by fine wood engravings, copied from 
paintings by Landseer and other artists of known 
merit. It is full of authentic accounts, narratives, 
descriptions, anecdotes, and adventures of all spe- 
cies of dogs in all parts of the world. It is just the 
book to please children and learn them to love and 
treat with consideration their faithful canine friends 
and dependants. 

VIEW OF THE STATE OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hallam, LL.D., 
F.R. A.S. Incorporating in the text the author's 
latest researches, with additions from recent writers, 
and adapted to the use of students. By William 
Smith, D.C. L., LL.D. This volume is not, strictly 
speaking, an abridgment of a well-known work by 
Mr. Hallam. But in the preparation of the book for 
the use of students, the editor has made corrections, 
omissions, and additions, such as the nature of his 
plan and more recent investigations into history 
have seemed to justify him in doing. The work will 
be found of use in the higher schools. 

DURNTON ABBEY. A Novel. By Thomas Adol- 
phus Trollope, author of “ Lindisfane Chase,” etc. 
Mr. T. A. Trollope, having won for himself a reputa- 
tion as a writer of Italian novels, seems now deter- 
mined to prove to a somewhat incredulous world 
that he can succeed equally weil in novels descriptive 
of English life and character. Though not quite the 
equal of his brother, Anthony Trollope, in photo- 
graphic fidelity to nature, his stories are yet very 
readable, and better than those of a majority of 
popular English writers. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lrpprncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF SONGS: For Four 
Voices. Collected and arranged by Francis C. Bow- 
man and Charles A. Dana. This is a judicious col- 
lection of music, including national airs, sentimental 
songs, songs of nature, songs of devotion, and folk 
songs, thus furnishing a pleasing variety of excellent 
music for the home circle or social entertainments. 

TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, for Schools and Col- 
leges. By H. Alleyne Nicholson, M. D., F. R. 8. E., ete. 

TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, for Schools and Col- 
leges. By H. Alleyne Nicholson, M. D., F. R.S. E., ete. 

These two works present to the student the lead- 
ing principles and facts of natural history and geo- 
logical science, in as brief a compass as is compatible 
with clearness and accuracy. Technical terms have 
only been made use of when they seemed absolutely 
required, and a glossary has been added for their 
eplanation. These books will not only be found 
Weful to the student, but interesting to the general 
reader. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By Charles Dickens. 
This book belongs to the “Handy Volume” edition 
fDickens’s works, an edition which for compactness 
‘nd neatness has not been excelled. 

THE GLADIATORS. A Tuleof Romeand Judea. 
By G. J. Whyte Melville, author of “ Digby Grand,” 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York :— 

THE DEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN THIS 
WORLD AND THE NEXT. With Mlustrative Nar- 
rations. By Robert Dale Owen, author of “* Foot- 
falls on the Boundary of Another World.” Robert 
Dale Owen is the apostle of Spiritualism in this coun- 
try. Our thanks are due to him for a copy of his 
recent work, bearing the above title, and fully set- 
ting forth the phenomena and evidences which sub- 
stantiate the belief of a large class of people in spirit 
communication. He reviews the positions held by 
the different churches on this point, and brings evi- 
dence to prove that in all ages and among all people 
the fact has been considered established. The book 
is an interesting one, especially to those whose re- 
ligious belief coincides with that of its talented 
author. 

From CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lrpprncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

JAPAN IN OUR DAY. Compiled and Arranged 
by Bayard Taylor. This is the initial volume of an 
“Tilustrated Library of Travel and Adventure” 
which Messrs. Scribner & Co. propose to issue. The 
volume before us has been compiled from the newest 
and most interesting works of recent visitors to 
Japan, it is handsomely illustrated, and will give the 
reader a tolerably clear idea of the habits and cus- 
toms of the people of that most curious country. 

MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES IN VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. Selected from the Nar- 
ratives of Celebrated Traveliers. With an Introduc- 
tion and Additions by J. T. Headley, author of 
“Napoleon and His Marshals,” ete. This is one of 
the most interesting books yet published in Scrib- 
ner’s “ Illustrated Library of Wonders.” It is, like 
all the other volumes, handsomely illustrated. 

RICHARD VANDERMARCK. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Sidney 8. Harris, author of “Rutledge,” ete. <A 
pleasant American story by an author who has al- 
ready acquired considerable reputation as a novelist. 
It is fully equal to her previous works. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York :— 

MINISTERING CHILDREN, and the Sequel. By 
M. L. Charlesworth. ‘“ Ministering Chiidren” is an 
old friend. Its popularity was long ago insured, and 
we need only welcome our old friend in a new dress. 
But the sequel, which carries on the people we know 
many long years, will be sought after by hundreds of 
readers. In one large handsome volume of 830 pages, 
bound most handsomely. Messrs. Carter have given 
us here a beautiful holiday gift book. 


From Dopp & MgEaD, New York :— 

THE OLD BACK ROOM. By Jennie Harrison. 
THE AUGUST STORIES. By Jacob Abbott. 

We welcome the new publishers into the field. 
Their little works are excellently got up, and very 
fair specimens of Sunday-school literature. The il- 
lustrations to the former volume are exceedingly 
well done, 


From Lorré, Boston, through PorTER & CoaTEs, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE DEERINGS OF MEDBURY. By Virginia 
F. Townsend, author of **The Hoilands,” ete. Miss 
Townsend has a large cirele of friends who will be 
glad to read the announcement of a new book from 
her pen. It is quietly written, yet full of beautiful 
sentiments calculated to inspire noble thoughts and 
actions. Miss Townsend is one of the most gifted of 
American authoresses. 

PAUL THE PEDDLER;; or, The Adventures of a 





ee, 


Young Street Merchant. By Horatio Alger, Jr., 
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author of *‘Ragged Dick Series,” ete. A book for 
boys, belonging to the “ Tattered Tom Series,”’ com- 
bining instruction with amusement, and inciting its 
young readers to energy and perseverance. 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :— 

ARABESQUES. By Mrs. Richard S. Greenough. 
The title of this fanciful book well expresses its cha- 
racter. It consists of four t' es, which unite the 
charm of the *‘ Arabian Nights” to that of Fonque’s 
knightly romances. The characters are, of course, 
slightly traced ; but the brief touches of scenery and 
the dream-like change of incident and adventure are 
the great features of the book. The publishers have 
done their part to make it a beautiful gift book for 
the holiday season. Every page is framed ina red 
border; the printing and binding are luxurious. 

FALSTAFF AND HIS COMPANIONS. By Paul 
Konewka. Our readers may remember that one of 
the most beautiful Christmas books of 1870 was 
Konewka’s illustrations of Faust. Since then this 
gifted artist has gone from among us; but before he 
died he had designed a series of silhouettes, after 
the fashion of his last, upon Shakspeare’s Falstaff 
and the merry troop which gather around Sir John 
in our memory. Here are Nym, Bardolph, and an- 
cient Pistol, Justice Shallow and Master Slender, 
Mistress Page and Mistress Ford, and sweet Anne 
Page, drawn for us by a master hand. We con- 
gratulate the publishers on their holiday announce- 
ments. . 

ENGLISH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By Rev. Edwin A. Abbott and Professor Seeley. 
We have read this manual with extreme interest. 
It is not elementary; it presupposes a certain ac- 
quaintance with English grammar andidiom. Then 
it takes up the child, and aims to teach him how to 
write well, speak well, and think well, to avoid cir- 
cumlocutions, poetic prose, and all the thousand 
abominations of the newspaper style. It teaches 
carefully the laws of metre and arrangement, and 
adds examples of the ordinary logical errors which 
vitiate thinking. The authors’ names are well 
known. Professor Seeley, in particular, is a man of 
great distinction. We commend the book heartily 
to all instructors. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

From GEORGE W. CHILDS, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE AND 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR: Christmas, 1871. The 
Public Ledger, which has won for itself such an im- 
mense circulation, and made repute among our citi- 
zens, is not Mr. Childs’s only sphere of literary 
activity. Every fortnight he publishes this admir- 
able paper, devoted entirely to books—to new edi- 
tions, forthcoming works in England, France, and 
America, and generally to news for the world of let- 
ters. There is not in this country a periodical that 
ean supply its place. We have read it every month 
for years, and hope never to miss it from our table. 
This Christmas number is a volume in itself, full of 
handsome illustrations from holiday books—a de- 
light for children. We congratulate Mr. Childs upon 
his well-deserved success. 


From LitTrE.LL & Gay, Boston :— 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE: November and Decem- 
der, 1871. Among the eclectic magazines which aim 
to bring us acquainted with the best foreign litera- 
ture, there is one which especially fulfils its design. 
Any one who reads Littell through the year may feel 
confident that he has been fed with the best literary 
fruit of the time. The decided preference for this 
weekly expressed by such men as John Quincy Adams 
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| and the many notable persons whose names appear 

upon its pages, is the best guarantee of its excellence, 
| and will be shared by all who, like us, have seen the 
brown covers every week for many years, and felt 
that we had pleasant hours in store with our delight- 
ful companion. 


, ra 
Goden S Arm-Chair 

FEBRUARY, 1872. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Two Valentine plates—a steel. 

plate and a wood-cut. The steel-plate represents a 
party of chiidren inspecting the contents of their 
paper Valentines. The older boy appears to have 
received a comical representation of a youth, in- 
tended as a burlesque, no doubt of himself, strutting 
about with a cane. The youngster at his elbow 
knows more about it than he is going to tell. There 
is often a great deal of sport in these missives, but 
of late years publishers have gone to extremes with 
their comicalities, and it would be well if the busi- 
ness of printing comical Valentines were abandoned. 


The purchase of a pretty present would cost but a 
trifle more than these paper missives, be they comic 








| or sentimental, and would afford more pleasure to 


the recipient. 

Our second Valentine picture shows us a young 
girl who suspects that the carrier has something in 
the shape of a love-letter for her, but does not wish 
her mother to know it. She appears to be signalling 
him not to hand it out; while he, poor man! witha 
desire to help her, hardly knows how to get out of 
the scrape. 

Another handsome fashion-plate graces this num- 
ber. 

A colored alphabet with the letters interlaced, 
suitable for marking pillow cases, etc. 

The second of the series of etchings— Miss Lolipop’s 
family waiting the arrival of the guests for the party 
—is also given in this number. 

A presentation sheet of braiding patterns accom- 
panies this number. 

Our friends will see by the ornamentation that we 
have bestowed on the January and February num. 
bers that we are intending to keep at the front of the 
column. 


REGISTERED LETTERS.—Most of the money lost in 
the mails is in registered letters. Such letters simply 
say to the thieves: Look no further, there is money 
in this letter. It saves thema world of trouble. Get 
a post-office order. It does not cost you as much as 
to register. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

L. A. GODEY—DEAR Sir: Let me tender to you my 
warmest and most sincere thanks for the light, the 

Jleasure, and happiness you have given one Southern 

ousehold during the year which is dying out, b 
your interesting and moral stories, your real Good 
receipts, and your fashion chitchat, which of course 
is especially charming to every feminine heart. B. 


‘COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD.” By Marion 
Harland.—We have on several occasions commended 
this most useful book; others have done the same. 
Harper’s Magazine says: “The first chapter should 
be printed as a tract and extensively circulated.” 

THE merits of Gopry’s Lapy’s Book are too well 
known to need commendation at our hands. wa 
can say to the public—you will get the full worth 0 
the subscription price of the book in usefal informa. 
tion aside from its fashion list, which is esteemed 
great value by most persons.—Zimes, Quincy, 
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Wuart our Philadelphia press thinks of ** Miss Loli- 
pop’s Party:”’— 


““* Miss LoLrpop’s PARTY.’—The periodical litera- 
ture of our city is so seldom illustrated by the first- 
class efforts of first-class artists that we are very 
zlad to call attention to an exceptional instance of 
the kind. During the coming year there will be pub- 
lished in GopEY’s LADY’s Book a series of large out- 
line cartoons, entitled “ Miss Lolipop’s Party,” the 
Sawing by E. B. Bensell. We have seen proofs of 
three of these pictures, and are of the opinion that 
they have not been surpassed by anything of their 
class which has yet been produced in this country. 
The pictures are in pure outline, unrelieved by an 
masses of shading, and are drawn in a manner whic 
indicates an unusual degree of study and care. The 
conception and arrangement of the figures in the 
various scenes are true to human nature as we see it 
in ‘society,’ and throughout the whole runs a vein of 
delicatehumor which is characteristic of Mr. Ben- 
sell’s best efforts. 

“While these cartoons will command admiration 
from the interest attaching to the subjects, and the 
clear and distinct way in which they tell their eo 
their greatest value to an appreciative observer W il 
consist in their wonderful fidelity to their models— 
to the real people whom we see at all the houses of 
all the Miss Lolipops. 

“The first subject is called ‘The Family in Con- 
sultation,’ and in it we see the ladies in earnest con- 
sultation on the important question, ‘Who shall be 
invited?’ In this picture every line has its meaning. 
We have seldom seen anything so good in its way as 
the young lady leaning on the table, with the list be- 
fore her, tapping her pretty teeth with her pencil, 
her ome gazing steadfastly at nothing, while her 
beautiful countenance shows that she js mentally 
looking over all the vast circle of her acquaintance. 
The mother, too, middle-aged, fashionable, and ear- 
nest, is Most admirably drawn. These pictures, in 
their realistic elements, their expression of character, 
the attitudes, the drapery, and the admirable draw- 
ing of the auxiliaries, remind us of the outlines of 
Moritz Retzch; while there are evidences, in various 
delicate suggestions, that, in more imaginative and 
ideal subjects, the artist would more closely emulate 
the great author of the ‘Faust’ etchings. But all 
who know Mr. Bensell’s works, know his tendency 
towards subjects of fanciful and quaint imagination. 
= this field, if he works it, a great success is before 
him. 

“These cartoons are exquisitely engraved by Mr. 
Lauderbach, and when the series (to consist, we be- 
lieve, of nine or ten subjects) is complete, they should 
be published in book form, as an evidence of what 
Philadelphia can produce in illustrative art.’’—Post. 

It is related that a Marseilles physician, after giv- 
ing a dinner to Dumas, pére, presented his album 
for an autograph, and this is a translation of what 
Dumas wrote :— 


“Since my good friend here, Dr. Potts, 
Has been called in by half the town, 
The hospital has been torn down’”’— 


“Bravo! bravo!” eried the doctor, looking over 
the writer’s shoulder. But Dumas continued :— 
“ And the site sold for graveyard lots!” 


For the following we have been an anxious worker, 
for we see no reason why the farmer cannot be in 
some way insured :— 


“INSURANCE AGAINST STORMS.—An Iowa journal, 
hoticing the great prevalence of hailand wind storms, 
and the terrific destruction of crops in the Western 
country, suggests the establishment of a company to 

sure against risks of this description, so that far- 
mers might secure some indemnification against the 

$s of crops, barns, outhouses, and homesteads 
Which frequently strips the industrious cultivator ot 
the soil of the entire fruit of his labors. It is argued 

at a man mayinsure his ~ and his goods against 
the perils of the ocean, and his house and property 
against loss by fire; that he can also secure a pro- 
Vision for his dependent family in case of neering 
With an accident or of losing his life; and it is aske 
With great force why the same system of indemnity 
cannot be adopted for the protection of farmers 
against the devastation of hail and land tempests.” 











TAKE YOUR Own HOME Paper.—The following 
extract, containing the opinions we have always 
held in regard to this subject, we transfer to our 
columns and commend it to the careful consideration 
of our subscribers :— 


“What tells us so readily the standard of a town 
or city as the appearance of its paper? And its 
youth or its age can as well be determined by the 
observing as by a personal notice. The enterprise 
of its citizens is depicted by its advertisements, their 
liberality by the looks of the paver. Some papers 
show a good, solid, healthy foundation, plethoric 
purses, and a well-to-do appearance generaily; oth- 
ers show a striving to contend with the grasping 
thousands around them, trying hard to wrench out 
an existence from the close-fisted community around 
them. An occasional meteoric display in its columns 
of telegraph or local or of editorials, show what it 
can do if it had the means, but it cannot continue in 
the expensive work until arapers comes, Which ought 
to be readily granted. newspaper is like a 
chureh; it wants fostering in the commencement, 
and for a few years; then, as a general thing, it can 
walk alone, and reflect credit upon its location. 
Take your home paper ; it gives you more news of 
immediate interest than New York or other papers; 
it talks for you when other localities belie you; it 
stands up for your rights; you always have a cham- 

ion in your home paper, and those who stand up 
or you should certainly be well sustained. Your 
interests are kindred and equal, and you must rise 
or fall together. Therefore, it is your interest to 
support your home paper; not grudgingly, but in a 
liberal spirit; as a pleasure, not as a disagreeable 
duty; but as an investment that will amply pay the 
expenditure.” 


OUR FASHION PLATES.—We want to call particular 
attention to this branch of our embellishments— 
their correctness, the coloring, and their suitableness 
to the season. We do not publish, as some of our 
contemporaries do, ladies in the winter months with 
summer dresses, walking in a garden filled with 
flowers in full bloom. We should iike to submit our 
fashions and those of other magazines to a jury of 
fashionable ladies. We are pretty well satisfied 
what their verdict would be. 


** A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser speaks of a church on Fifth Avenue 
where they have ‘four expensive brass angels outside 
and a good many expensive angels inside.’ ”’ 

Have they a church in New York in which a poor 
person can get a seat? 

THE FosteER HOME AssocraTion. — For twenty 
years the Foster Home Association, known to most 
of our citizens, was located at the Preston Retreat, 
but as the managers of that institution are now pre- 
pared to devote it to the specific purposes for which 
it was constructed, the society was compelled to 
build, notwithstanding the enhanced price of all 
materials. The new Home is located at the sbuth- 
west corner of Twenty-fourth and Poplar Streets. 
As is well-known, the purpose of the Association is 
to take charge of children whose parents are not 
able to take the time from their daily labors to look 
after them attentively, though willing to pay a nomi- 
nal sum for their support. The Foster Home is a 
truly benevolent enterprise, established in our midst 
for many years, efficiently and economically con- 
ducted. Its claims should commend it to the hearty 
philanthropy of those who are blessed with the means 
of giving lavishly. Donations may be forwarded to 
the publisher of GoDEY’s Lapy’s Boor. 


CAMDEN. 
I HAVE fora number of years sent a copy of GODEY 
to Scotland, my native land, but last year my hus- 
band suggested a change. This change, however, 
was not appreciated, as my friend’s words will tes. 
tify: “I suppose it is a very good magazine, but it 
is not hailed with the same delight as dear old 

GODEY.”’ M. 
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AUTHORS AND THEIR MSS.—It is high time that 


some definite rules should be established and made 
public here, regulating the relations of publishers 
and authors, especially as the latter class threatens 
now-a-days to include all the population of the 
United States who can read and write. There are 
three things for which every man and woman believe 
themselves primarily fitted by nature: To make 
coffee, train other people’s children, and write arti- 
cles for magazines. Long-suffering editors complain 
that as soon as the average young American finds 
him or herself in lack of a reputable means of sup- 
port, he or she begins to flood the mails with MSS. 
on every conceivable subject. Every such MS. repre- 
sents to the producer not only a certain amount of 
ready money, but reputation—most probably eternal 
fame. He usually ignores the fact that the publisher 
issues his magazine not for the encouragement of 
American genius, or for the relief of needy scrib- 
blers, but as a sheer matter of business, precisely as 
a grocer sells tea and sugar over the counter. If 
either dealer sells prime tea or poetry, it is because 
they know it is not only best for the public, but for 
their own pockets. 

There is no more reason why an author should 
expect an editor to publish an article which would 
damage his business than for him to beg his groceries 
without meaning to pay the bill. While the editor, 
on one hand, turns over the masses of manuscript 
on his table with as little feeling and as keen an eye 
for availability as a carpenter would his lumber, the 
authors are apt to approach the sale on fire with en- 
thusiasm, or melting into pathos. Their manuscript 
is no lumber to them; it is their first-born; they 
“revel in the excellency of dignity and the excellency 
of power.” It is no wonder if, in many publish- 
ing houses, they are treated as a lot of visionary 
incapables, and their rights and rates of pay made 
absolutely dependent on the will of the invisible 
omnipotent editor. 

When you send a MS., see that the postage is fully 
paid. If not, we do not take it from the post-office. 
Enclose the same number of stamps to pay return 
postage if it is rejected, with a letter to accompany 
it with your full address. Don’t let that letter be 
long. We do not want to know about your birth or 
parentage ; still less do we want to know what others 
think of your story; their opinions are nothing to us. 
We must be the judge if the article is fit for our col- 
umns. We don’t want to know whether you are a 
niece of the president or a sister of a governor. In 


fact, a long letter is unfavorable to our judgment of | 


your MS., for we are apt to think if the letter is gar- 
ruious, so may the MS. be. 


Gapgy’s Lapy’s Book for January, among other 
attractions, has a clever outline drawing ty Mr. E. 
B. Bensell, the first of a series entitled “* Miss Loli- 
pop’s Party.” It represents the family in consulta- 

ion over the invitation list, and the different cha- 
racters are very cleverly hit off. A series of sketches 
like this will add mue 


year.—Zvening Telegraph. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL Errors.—Some fashion magazine, 
not the Lapy’s Book, advised ladies to wear red 
calico when doing housework in the kitchen, but 
the typos made it read “‘have red colic when dying 
horribly and kicking.” 

The following is an amusing typographical error, 
but we are told that it caused the editor who pub- 
lished it some trouble :— 

ps ts ae old burgher proudly loving his native 


stat 


to the attractiveness of the | 
veteran among the magazines, which with the present | 
number enters upon the last half of its forty-second | 


“A nobby old burglar prowling round in a naked 
e. 





HOLLOWAY’s MusicaL MONTHLY for February.— 
Choice and fashionable music, songs, ballads, polkas, 
fantaisies, etc., will be found in this month’s number 
of this popular periodical. Every piece is new and 
beautiful, the whole forming a number which every 
| pianist or vocalist should have. We offer a large 
| variety of premiums of books, music, instruction 
| books, etc., for single subscriptions, or small clubs 
| of two, three, and four subscribers, full particulars 
| of which are given in the February number. For 
every club of two we continue to send $ worth of 
music free, as a premium; or, for $6, we send % 
worth of music, part of which the subscriber can 
order from any catalogue to suit himself, and the 
Monthly for 1872 free. For $4 50 we send the 
Monthly for 1872, and Hunten’s celebrated Instruce- 
tion book, the best instruction book ever written, 
published at $2. Those ordering this premium must 
send twenty-four cents for postage. For $8 we send 
| the Monthly for 1872, and a handsomely bound vol- 
ume of new sheet music, songs, galops, variations, 
ete., containing from $10 to $12 worth of music in a 
$2 50 binding. This is a splendid offer. Sixty-four 
cents.must be sent for postage on this premium. 
With the January number the Monthly entered upon 
its tenth year. It is therefore no longer an experi- 
| ment, a fact which those should remember who in- 
| tend to subscribe for a periodical. The terms are 
only $4 per annum, including premium. It is the 
cheapest musical periodical published, considering 
the quantity of music, the style of the publication, 
and the premiums given. Single numbers, 40 cents. 
We will send the January and February numbers as 
samples, free of postage, for 75 cents, or five back 
numbers of old volumes (all good music) for $1, with 
15 cents added for postage. Subscribe now to secure 
| the volume complete. Address J. Starr Holloway, 

Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post-Office, Phila- 
| delphia. 


| A TERRIBLE discovery for pensioners. It has just 
| been discovered that the last pension act imposesan 
obligation which few pensioners will care to assume. 
| It most explicitly requires each veteran of sixty 
days’ service in the war, who applies for a pension, 
| to support the Constitution of the United States, and 
| the surviving widows of such officers and enlisted 
and drafted men as took part in that war, kindly 
“ provided, however, that such widows have not re- 
married.” For one man to swear to support all that 
mighty army of widows is hardly fair play. 


| To accommodate our subseribers, we will club with 
| Arthur's Home Magazine and Children’s Hour at 
the following prices :— 
| The receipt of $4.00 will pay for Godey’s Lady's 
| Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine for one year. | 
The receipt of $3.50 will pay for Godey’s Lady's 
4 Book and Children's Hour one year. 

Five Dollars will pay for Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour one year. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine is the best $2 magazine 
published. The Children’s Hour is the best juvenile 
magazine. 

For Six Dollars we will send the Lady’s Book one 
year, and pay for Holloway’s Musical Monthly one 
year, to be sent to the person remitting us the 
money. 


WHEN we receive money for a club we pay that 
money over, and there our responsibility geases. If 
a number is not received, write to the publisher 01 
the missing magazine. 


WHeEn will the alphabet be one letter short? When 
U and I are one. 
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SU’THIN’ WRONG. 


THERE is su'thin’ dreadful wrong 
When a man has took ter drink ; 
It shows his self-respectfulness 
Is out o’ gear, 1 think; 
And honor, sense, and decency, 
Have left a vacant pew, 
Ter see what such a creeter 
In his beastliness will do. 
There is su’thin’ dreadful wrong 
When a man is seen ter go 
A-sneakin’ inter company 
Among the mean and Jow. 
It shows he’s sold his birthright 
For a dreadful meagre sum, 
That will bring a swarm o’ surrows 
In the days and years ter come. 
There's a little su’thin’ wrong 
When a man has took ter dress; 
It shows his bump o’ vanity 
Ain't sartin growin’ less; 
For true and solid manhood 
Gives little time or thought 
To ape the fop or dandy 
Who’re a little wuss than naught. 


There’s a little su’thin’ wrong 
When a man devotes his time 
Ter laziness and idleness, 
That is itself a crime— 
A note o’ hand, or ticket, 
That bears upon its face 
The great big grinnin’ letters 
That spell the werd—disgrace. 
It breeds a sight o’ mischief, 
And lots o’ crime and sin— 
If the workshop long is idle, 
Old Satan enters in, 
And drives a lively business 
With idle hands and brains, 
And wears a grin o’ pleasure 
As he counts his many gains. 
SALLY GERUSHA STOKES. 
“THE present time is very opportune for new sub- 
scribers to the Germantown Telegraph to send in 
their names to begin on the first of the new year. 
We want every reading family who can appreciate 
an independent weekly newspaper, devoted to the 
common interests of all, to take this journal. If 
$2.50 can be more advantageously spent during the 
next year, we respectfully yield our claim.” 
We agree entirely with the above, only adding the 
address, P. R. Freas, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GopBy’s LaDY’s BOoOoK.—GODEY leads in the New 
Year. Crowned with all the honors of eighty-three 
volumes, the eighty-fourth is still out at an earlier 
hour than the liveliest of its juvenile companions, 
and sparkles as brightly as any. The burden of or- 
nament placed in the fore-front is indeed more suited 
to the teens than their latest successors; but when 
explored, will be approved by all ages. The most 
notable, where all is so well worth — is the first 
in a series of etchings. It is an interior—mother, 
two young lady daughters, and a juvenile son. The 
mother and oldest daughter are at a table; the 
junior daughter is dressed to go out; the small boy 
watching the conversation closely, while King 
Charles sleeps on the sofa. The elders are diseussing 
who shall be invited to the party. 
had some such experience, and all will enter in- 
stantly into the spirit of the engraving. It is some- 
thing better than Flora MeFlimsey and that school 
but pursues the same social ideas. Lauderbach and 
Bensell have both done themselves honor in the 
work ; and its successors, if of equal merit, will con- 
stitute a series of more than ordinary worth. Mrs. 
Hale introduces the number with seasonable lines, 
having a lesson, and there are six complete stories, 





Every family has | 


every one of which makes him and her as happy as | 


pappiest prototypes. The work department and 
teceipts are more crowded than usual, where the 
useful is always impinging on the merely gratifying. 
It is rarely that a successful idea {s carried out in 
any department with such even excellence and im- 
proved by its originator.— North American. 


Mr. Gopry: Can any of your readers inform a 
young housekeeper how flannels ought to be washed 
0 prevent shrinking? 


NEW SHEET Music.—Just published. The Silvery 
Morn, beautiful song, by W. O’ Fiske, 30 cents. Sun- 
set on the Mountains, 30. ’Tis Sweet to Think of 
Heaven, 30. Leaves that are Fairest, exquisite song, 
by Stewart, 30. Oh, Sing, Sweet Bird! 25. That 
Golden Lock of Hair, beautiful title page, 35. Oh, 
Pity Me, Lady! or, Father’s a Drunkard, 30. Not 
Lost Forever, sweet song, by Stewart, 30. Why I 
Love Thee, pretty song and chorus, by Mack, 30. 

Piano Instrumental.—Robin Rough, brilliant tran- 
scription, by B. S. Barrett, 75. Echoes from the 
Mississippi, splendid set of waltzes, with introduc- 
tion and grand finale, by Charles W. Ohm, $1. Holi- 
day Hours, beautifully illustrated, 40. Entre Nous 
Waltz, 20. Party Polka, 20. Cherry Bounce Schot- 
tische, 20. Robin Adair Rondo, 20. Surf Galop, 35. 

O. Ditson & Co., Boston, publish Road to Luck, 
Grand Galop de Concert, by Wels, 60. Papillons et 
Fleurs, Caprice by Ketterer, 75. Julie Mazurka Bril- 
lante, a fine showy piece, not difficult, by Kolling, 75. 
Summer Noon Galop, by Faust, illustrated, 49. Day 
Dawn Galop, 40. Serenade (without words), by 
Eisoldt, 40. Wanderstunden, by Heller, as performed 
at the Wehli concerts, 40. I Cannot Sing the Old 
Songs, galop, 30. Dexter Galop, 40. Clear the Track 
Galop, by Strauss, 30. Sonata No. 2, by Pleyel, ef- 
fectively arranged for four hands, 75. 

Also these songs: I am Content, by Sainton, 30. 
Twenty Years, nicely arranged to words by Bret 
Harte, 40. Two Little Shoes, 30. I Arise from 
Dreams of Thee, song, to Shelley’s words, 30 She 
was my Boyhood’s Dream, by Hatton, 35. Yes, He’s 
Coming, by Mrs. Hackelton, 30. Rock me, Billows, 
by Kucken, 35. From Thence we Come, by Abt, 30. 
Stealing a Kiss at the Garden Gate, song and chorus, 
40. Won't You Tell Me Why, Robin? and We'd 
Better Bide a Wee, two beautiful songs, by Claribel, 


each 30. 
We send all music free of postage, on receipt of 


price. Usual discount toteachers. Address J. Starr 


| Holloway, Publisher, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 


WE have received, though too late for notice either 
in our December or January number, from Milton, 
Bradley, & Co., publishers and manufacturers, of 
Springfield, Mass., the following amusing games, 
which can be had of G. A. Schwarz, 1006 Chestnut 
St., and are suitable for birthday gifts to boys and 
girls: The Game of Authors, improved ; Checkered 
Game of Life; Japanese Backgammon; Characters 
and Predictions, a Pastime of Poetical, Pragmatical, 
Proverbial, Prophetic, Pertinent, Personal, and 
Pointed ; also the Game of Caromette. These are all 
very amusing, and will afford amusement at all times 
for children. We are sorry that we did not receive 
them in time for holiday notices; but our immense 
edition requires that we should go to press two 
months in advance of date, but they will be gladly 
received by children at any time for evening home 
amusement, 

“Just think of it! The Vassar College ‘angels’ 
actually eat ‘griddle cakes,’ and in pretty large 
quantities, too. The old griddle became worn out 
after years of faithful service in the cause of true 
reform, and a new one has just been furnished by a 
Poughkeepsie firm. This delicate instrument might 
be used as the floor of a room, being of the dimen- 
sions of ten feet by eight, and its carrying capacity 
is set down at ‘five hundred cakes ata single fry. 
‘The King is dead, long live the King!’ shouted the 
five hundred Vassar students, as this useful if not 
ornamental piece of furniture was brought to the 
kitchen door.” 


The above information is not full enough. How 
many persons are employed to turn these cakes to 
prevent them being burnt on one side? Give us the 
full statistics. 





ee 
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Tue following custom is curious, but we have 
partaken of “smorgos.” At a table d’hdte it is sin- 
gular to see gentlemen walk up to smorgos, and, 
after having eaten as much as you would suppose 
would answer for a dinner, sit down to table, com- 
mence with soup, and go regularly through the bill 
of fare:— 

SwepisH Fars.—The Swedes are nice people 
enough, and “particularly careful in their eating; 
everything is scrupulously clean, and there is an ab- 
sence of grease about their compounds truly de- 

htful.” 
ng Smor os” is their peculiarity. Literally it means 
“buttered goose,” so called on the lucus a non lu- 
cendo principle, as does not appear in it at all. 

‘The smorgos is placed upon a side-table, and con- 
sists of a numerous collection of small glass dishes 
containing all kinds of eatables—generally raw—such 
as dried fish, raw herrings, tiny slices of smoked 
salmon or sausage, dried reindeer, scraped cheese, 
spise-brod (barley bread), and other varieties of black 
bread and biscuit. In the centre of the viands stand 
two large decanters, one of gin, the other of weak 
Curacoa, 

The custom of the country is to walk up to this 
sideboard with the smo on it, and spoil your 
appetite for breakfast with raw herring and cheese 
parings, washed down with neat gin. 

It not unnaturally struck our travellers as looking 
“odd to see a lady take a piece of bread with her 
fingers, lay it on the palm of her left hand, spread it 
with butter, and plaster on the top of this a raw split 
of herring,” devour it, and then rush off to the = 
table and sit down to her breakfast or dinner, as the 
case may be. The Swedish gentlemen were unani- 
mous in abusing smorgos; but ed, “it was a 
custom of the country, and would never be given 
u ” 


These Swedish gentlemen, though “native there 
and to the manner born,” seem to have considered 
the practice anything but indus, and not likely to 
advance the growth of polished manners in their 
countrywomen. Under the circumstances, | be- 
haved as Dr. Johnson did to Mrs. Thrale’s mother’s 
spaniel, that had not the luck to possess ay ay 
ing, “Because one must not wish ill to the lady in 
such cases, one curses the cur.”” And because these 
Swedish censors could not with gallantry wish their 
wives a fit of indigestion, they heartily wished ill to 
the custom of smorgos. 


“THe Church of England Young Men’s Society 
has emulated the action of the Dover Young Men’s 
Christian Association, by which Punch was excluded 
from its reading room, for the C. E. Y. M. 8. has de- 
termined that “Oliver Twist” may not be read with- 
in its walls. And yet doubtless it has the barefaced 
infidelity to retain ‘“‘ Mother Goose’s Melodies,” in 
which the too evidently false and pernicious doctrine 
is taught that an unassisted cow once jumped over 
the moon. Such is consistency.” 


Over righteous, we think, excluding Punch. The 
liquid is proper, but not Punch, the newspaper. 
Poor Oliver Twist! what has he done? Oh! 


BALM for a downtrodden race. Relative to the re- 
cent decisions in this city and New York, that in 
certain cases husbands are not responsibie for debts 
contracted by their wives, the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser says:— 

“Here is balm! Husbands who have been pestered 
by the presentation of long bills for ‘necessary’ arti- 
cles furnished to extravagant wives, need only prove 
that they provide all that their means will permit, 
and the dry goods men may whistle for their money 
—and so, also, when Mrs. Perkins agrees to keep a 
contraet and fails to keep it, the men who dealt with 
Mrs. Perkins cannot ‘come down’ upon Mr. Perkins. 
After all, it is something to live in a free country.” 


NEW JERSEY has published the following pathetic 
epitaph :— 
“She was not smart, she was not fair, 
But hearts with grief for her are swellin’; 


All empty stands her little chair— 
She died of eatin’ watermelin.” 





A PRETTY fair compliment from the 
Graphic :-— 

“By far the most pleasant companion y 
have 1s an American, You cannot travel far withou 
meeting one, and if you show the slightest dis i 
tion to be sociable, it is probable that he will turn 
out to be a highly agreeable acquaintance. As q 
rule he is thoroughly well informed ; knows all about 
the country, the best hotels, and the price of every. 
thing; is talkative without being garrulous, free 

ives you his opinion, but, adhering to his national 
eeling of independence, is not in the least put out if 
it is not taken. Not that he is perfect: he is proud 
to a fault of his coun and her doings, and is 
rather apt to bore you with invidious comparisons. 
He contests that nothing is impossible of achieve. 
ment, and some years ago, at a Parisian table @'hote, 
an intelligent New Yorker seemed quite hurt that 
the writer questioned his statement that a Transat- 
lantic tunnel would be begun and finished by his 
countrymen within eighteen months. Thus, proud 
of his nationality, our American imagines that every 
one, from the guard of a railway train to the master 
of a monster hotel, must carefully respect the stars 
and stripes in the person of his own humble self; 
and certainly an American does manage to secure a 
much greater amount of attention abroad than mem- 
bers of other less fortunate countries. His invariable 
response, when annoyed by the too close scrutiny of 
an official, or when in an unexpected difficulty, is ‘I 
am an American ; send for my consul.’ ” 

Writing of “society” women, a contemporary 
says :— 

“There is no class of women who work harder, or 
with less satisfaction, than the mere fashionables, 
those who are known as society women. They are 
as much compelled to their life zoe exigencies of 
their own or their husband’s social position as poor 
women compelled to labor for their daily bread. A 
ceaseless round of tiresome duties and ceremonies 
exacts nearly all their time, from which they can no 
more escape than the sewing-girl from her toil, and 
which affords less compensation in the knowledge of 
real service performed. Society is as much a - 
ness as anything else, and requires experience, de- 
votion, and personal qualifications for success. We 
have seen women labor at it for years, before the 
were able to achieve any satisfactory result. A 
what a continued effort it was! No galley slaves 
ever worked harder.” 

A worse case than the above is the woman who 
tries to get into society. Her husband has made 
money. She now imagines that she ought to move 
in a higher circle. She presumes there is one—and 
then her efforts commence by toadying to some par- 
ticular lady, offering her the use of her carriage, 
making her presents, and cutting her own old and 
tried associates, for whose company she only is fitted 
for. At last, she gets an invitation to some party, 
makes acquaintances, then gives a large party her- 
self, and is laughed at by her guests. Poor fool! 


London 


In France a woman has no remedy when a man 
promises to marry her and doesn’t. At first sight 
this may seem a little cruel, but practically it has 
the effect of doing away with what are called en- 
gagements; and there being no engagement, there 
is no breach. A man and woman meaning to be 
married, marry at once, and there’s an end to diplo- 
macy. It is the long engagements that are product- 
ive of suits for breaches of promise. If you want to 
marry, don’t wait until you get rich. Marry, and 
riches will come the same. A good wife is a great 
help. 

“Tt is the type of eternal truth,” says John Ruskin, 
“that the soul’s armor is never well set to the heart 
unless a woman's hand has braced it, and _it is only 
yee me braces it loosely that the honor of manhooc 


TERBURG’s picture of the “Congress of Munster” 
was lately sold for $36,400. Itisa great picture, but 
that is a great price. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS. 
THE GAME OF PATIENCB. 
To be played by one or more persons. 


Cut fifty-two small square pieces of card-board 
about an inch and a half square, Fig. 1. On four o 


Fig. 1. 














the cards mark, with pen and ink, the fi 1, on 
four of the cards mark 2, and so on up to 13, making 
four thirteens. Put the cards into a little silk bag, 
and make about four or six sets, one for each player. 

To commence the game, each player will open his 
bag and turn out the cards, placing the figures down- 
wards; and to choose the caller, each must take up 
acard. The highest figure will decide. 

The player to call the figures will leave his cards 
figures downwards ; the other players will turn theirs 
over, and spread them about. 

When ail are ready, the caller takes up a card, and 
names the figure on it—we will sup which he 
places on his left, about half a yar¢ the edge of 
the table. The other players find 12, and place it in 
- a =r. . 

é caller takes up another card, names the figure 
and if 13, it must be placed by the side of 12, to the 
right, as it is best to avoid having a high figure be- 
low a small one (}, Fig. 2). When all the players 





Fig. 2. 
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have placed the second card, another is taken u 
(not ¢ 1osen ) by the caller, and the figure named; it 
may be 7. Place it below 12; the next number may be 
Il; place it under 13; the next, if 12, place even with 
13; the next, if 13, even with 12. Four cards ina 
tow. If the next is 1, it must be placed by itself 
above the others (¢, Fig. 2). 
Another if 3, place under 7 


8, 

Se ae ** on the late 

—— a *“ by side of1 “ 

o “ 3, “ on 2 “ Cc 

2 “ under 13 

“ “ 2, “ on 1 “ d 

ae * by side of1 “ e 

“ o“ a “ “ l “ tf 

The ohject of the game is to make up four packets 
thirteen in each. 
If the caller names 12, place it under 12 

“ “ “ 3, “ “ 13 
“ “ “ 10, “ “ 12 
“ “ “ 9 “ “ 10 
“ “ “ rg oe “ ~ 
“ “ “ 5, “ “ 9 


Now take the 3 and place it on one of the packets 
With 2=4; 5 must also be taken from the pod mm and 
Placed on the 3. 

If b is next called, place it on the 5, and take up the 


9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and place over the 7, making up one 
13. It isarule of the game never to move a card 
with one below it. 

The other three players may not have made up 
the 13; their cards may not have been placed su 
advantageously. 

Thus the game continues until all the cards are 
called. The ee must be careful to take up every 
figure from the group to make up the packets; and 
also to place the figures so that ag may not be 
blocked up more than possible with high numbers 
below small; but it cannot be always prevented, as 
the card called must be placed somewhere, and 12 
will often have to stand under 2. 

The player who first makes four thirteens wins the 
game. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Wry are people who stutter not to be relied on? 
Because they are always breaking their word. 

What sort of blades were the Roman Emperors 
Augustus and Tiberius? The blades that formed a 
pair of Czesars, of course. 

Why is an egg like a colt? Because jt is not fit to 
use till it is broken. 

a weet dust is most blinding ta the eyes? Gold- 
us 

When is a storm like a fish after a hook? When it 
is going to abate. 


THE GAME OF PARADOXES. 


THis game is played by each of the company 
selecting a letter of the alphabet and writing a 
paradoxical verse on it, such as follows:— 

A. 

It isin the Arm, but not in the Bone, 

It is in the Ash, but in Cinder there ’s none. 
B. 

It is in a Bag, but not in a Sack, 

It is in a Bee, but in Drone it doth lack. 
Cc 


Tt is in a Circle, but not in a Round, 
It is ina Carpet, but not in its Ground, 


D. 
It is in a Dog, but not in a Hound, 
It is in a Ditty, but not in a Sound. 


> 


It is in an Eel, but not ina Fish, 

It is in an Ewer, but not in a Dish. 
F. 

It is in a Flower, but not in a Plant, 

It is in a Fugue, though ‘tis never in Chant. 
G. 

It is in a Goose, but not in a Bird, 

It isin Grammar, but not in a Word. 


H. 

It is in the Hand, but not in the Fist, 
*Tis found in Hearken! but never in List! 
I. 

It isin an Image, but not in a Bust, 
It is in Iron, but never in Rust. 
J. 
Tis found in a Jewel, but not in a Gem, 
’Tis really in Juniper, not in its Stem. 
K. 
It is in @ Kite, but not in its Tail, 
It is in a King, but in Monarch doth fail. 
and so on to— 
X. 
It isin a box, but not in a Trunk, 
It is in St. Xavier, but not in a Monk. 
. A 
It isin You, but not in Me, 
It is in One Year, yet not in Three. 
Z 


It is in Amaze, but not in Surprise, | 
Tis heard in a Buzz, though ’tis not in Flies. 


An endless variety of paradoxical verses on the 





from the group and place it on the 6. Take the 8, 


alphabet may be composed in the same manner as 
the above. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
formerly 435 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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TuE above design is in the Ovo order of architec- 
ture. Each detail part has its proportion, extracted 
without deviation or change, from the very first line 
to the consummation of the design. 

This building is designed to suit a situation upon 
the side of one of the ranges of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, at Tyrone, Pennsylvania. The ground rising 


so rapidly demands an evolution peculiar to the situa- | 
tion, which is obtained by shortening the depth and 
increasing the length of the front. Where houses 
are. backed by ranges of high hills, they appear very 
dare by contrast, and it is necessary to bring 
to aid some stratagem by which this can be 
overcome. This building will be nearly one hundred 
and twenty-five feet front, yet have no more space in 











it than many first-class residences we are continually 
designing. ‘The cost of the erection of this buildin 
will be about $35,000, and is intended for the resi 
dence of Mr. Caldwell, of the firm of Caldwell & 
Boyd, Bankers, Tyrone. a 
lank forms of specifications and bills of quantities 
will be sent to all applicants upon the receipt of & 


First Floor.—A porch; B vestibule, 12 by 13 feet; 
C library and reception-room, 13 by 16 feet; D sitting. 
room, 23 feet 3 inches by 34 feet 6 inches; E hall, 12 
feet wide; F parlor, 18 by 46 feet; G scullery, 12 feet 
by 11 feet 6 inches ; H kitchen, 16 by 18 feet ; I stairs; 
J dining-room, 16 by 33 feet ; k porch. 

Height of first story, 15 feet ; second story, 12feetand 
13 feet 6 inches ; third story, 10 feet and 12 feet 6 inches. 
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HORTICULTURAL NOVELTIES, 

THE craving after novelties in horticulture ap- 
pears to be rather on the increase, and our customers 
must not complain if they are sometimes disap- 
pointed, as with all our care and discrimination in 
their selection, we are sometimes deceived. Last 
season the horticultural world was astounded with 
the discovery of a new Mignonette. It was said to 


surpass all others in exquisite fragrance and size, | 


besides possessing ‘the desirable and altogether new 
quality of being white. It was extensively adver- 
tised, and so frequent were the inquiries for it that 
we were compelled to send to London, where it 
was selling at the extravagant price of two shillings 
and sixpence per paper (about 60 cents in gold). 
It was naturally supposed from the price and recom- 
mendations that it must possess unusual merit. 
Doubtless every one who has grown it was disap- 
pointed, especially as far as the white was concerned. 
We know that we were. We are therefore becoming 
very shy of these novelties, many of which are en- 
tirely unsuited to our climate, and cannot endure 
the burning suns of our hot summers. On our new 
list of Flower Seeds for 1872 will be found only a few 
of what we suppose to be the best and most desirable 
for this climate, among which are two new Amaran- 
thus: Salicifolius, from the Phillipian Islands, highly 
recommended for bright colors, the branches having 
the appearance of plumes. The other is called -A. 
atro-purpureus, from Calcutta, with bright blood- 
red flower-spikes. In contrast with these is the new 
(Centaurea Clementei, with silvery white foliage; 
Lobelia Snowflake, a perfectly pure white variety of 
the blue Lobelia, so desirable for pots, baskets, etc. ; 
also a pure white variety of Nigella, or Blue Grove 
Love, said to be very pretty. Let all, however, who 
wish to cultivate flowers not neglect such desirable 
varieties as the improved German Asters, Balsams, 
Antirrhinum, Celosia, China Pink, Diadem Pink, 
Eschscholtzia, Heartsease, or Pansy, Dwarf Lark- 
spur, Dwarf Nasturtium, Phlox Drummondii, Double 
Portulaca, German Tenweek Stock, Petunia, Vinca, 
Verbena, Double Zinnia, and many others which 
space will not permit us to mention. Among Vege- 
tables, Bastian’s Extra Early Beet, and Hanson 
Iettuce, both introduced by us last year, have given 
the greatest satisfaction; the Trophy Tomato has 
also been a success, and brought the highest price in 
our markets. We have found it all it is represented, 
and would not be without it on any account. Laz- 
ton’s Alpha Pea, the earliest of the wrinkled varie- 
ties, so sweet and delicious in flavor, can also be 
highly recommended; the Dark Egyptian Beet is 
also recommended in some localities, but our experi- 
ence inclines us in favor of the Bastian Extra Karly. 
The two kinds were sown on the same day, and 
when pulled early in June.a bunch of six beets of the 
Bastian weighed one pound more than the Egyptian, 
and were at least one half larger. 

To all wishing Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, or any other 
article connected with Horticulture, we would refer 
to Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1872. Mailed to all 
applicants on receipt of astamp. See advertisement 
a the advertising columns. 


Henry A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—There is no question but 
the Lapy’s Book is looked after with greater interest 
than any book of its class in America. Italways has 
acheerful look about it which makes it sought after; 
its literary feast is spread in such an attractive 
style, and: embraces so many nice dishes, that one 
cannot fail to enjoy it tothe fullestextent. It sheuld 

in every house.—Journal, El Paso, IL 
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| THE great professors who can face the battery of 

a thousand eyes directed to them on the rostrum are 
frequently the most diffident of men when taken 
away from their regular sphere of labor. There was 
| Professor Aytoun, who was too timid to ask papa 
| for his wife. When Jane Emily Wilson suggested to 
him that before she could give her absolute consent 
| it would be necessary that he should obtain her 
| father’s approval, ‘You must speak for me,” said 
the suitor, “‘ fer Lcould not summon courage to speak 
to the Professor on this subject.” ‘ Papa is in the 
library,” said the lady. ‘Then you had better go to 
him,” said the suitor, “‘and I’ll wait till you return.” 
The lady proceeded to the library, and taking her 
father affectionately by the hand, mentioned that 
Professor Aytoun had asked her in marriage. She 
added, “Shall I accept his offer, papa? He is so diffi- 
dent that he won’t speak to you about it himself.” 
“Then we must deal tenderly with his feelings,” 
said hearty old Christopher. “I’ll write my reply 
| 6na slip of paper and pin it to your back. ‘ Papa’s 

answer is on the back of my dress,” said Miss Jane, 
| as she entered the drawing-room. Turning round, 

the delighted suitor read these words: “‘ With the 
| author’s compliments.” 








PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


ADDRESS “Fashion iditress, care L. A. Godey, 
| Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
| tress. 
No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 
All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their reer. at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. T. G, H.—Sent slippers November 27th. 

Mrs. J. F.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Miss E. D.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Mrs. 8.—Sent pattern December Ist. 

Mrs. J. K.—Sent box of articles by express 5th. 

Mrs. S. L.—Sent ring 5th. 

Miss K.—Sent collars 6th. 

Mrs. F. E.—Sent two hair switches by express 8th. 

Miss L. R.—Sent music 11th. 

Dr. L. M.—Sent article 12th. 

Mrs. L. B.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. J. H. H.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. M. J. E.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Miss C. D.—Sent bonnet 13th. 

Miss G. 8.—Sent zephyr 138th. 

Mrs. G. J. G.—Sent pattern. 13th. 

Mrs. H. 8. R.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. M. M.—Sent sundries by express 15th. 

Miss M. K.—Sent slippers 16th. 

Miss E. W.—Sent articles 16th. 

Mrs. 8S. McM.—Sent patterns 16th. 

Mrs. W.—Sent lead combs 16th. 

Miss D.—Sent articles 16th. 

Miss N. D.—Sent patterns 18th. 

Miss E. R.—Sent pattern 18th. 

8. E. D.—We have not got the volume you want. 

Rosalie.—Young ladies who undertake the tuition 
of children require to have a very staid manner, and 
a great deal of patience. 

‘arrie.—The constant soemenien of powder ts 
very apt to clog the pores of the skin. 

Florence.—Gloves should never be removed at 
church, or at any public place. 

Nellie.—Confidence and ability to talk only come 
by mixing in society. Take comfort; it is better to 
be too retiring than too forward. 

M. W.—Five feet three inches is quite the medium 
height of women. 

aggie May.—Mignonette signifies, “Your quali. 
ties surpass your charms ;” harebell, “ submission ;” 
narcissus, “self-esteem.” 





George.—Ginger must be prepecved while green. 
Flora.—Sapphire is a bright dark blue. 








‘tance, the Editress of 
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Miss Bettie.—Address a letter to Fashion Editress, | open sleeves, trimmed to correspond. White felt 


and_inclose a stamp to pay return postage. 

Miss G. L.—Every lady should have the following: 
One neat morning dress, one walking costume, one 
best silk, one dinner, one evening dress, one good 
house dress, but all may be as simple as she pleases, 
or as expensive as she can afford. 

Lily.—We know of no other system but “ Bant- 


in: « “de 

Mrs. J. E. W.—“Common Sense for the House- 
hold” will be sent to you id, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, for $1.75. Address them. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 





had frequent applications for the purchase | 


Having 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for te 
time and research required. § ring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, fewe ry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil: 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accom ed by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A. 


Godey, Esq. : 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
= oe accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 


style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
hen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be en back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 
_. The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions ; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. e 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of green serge, made with 
two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a ruffle, 
headed by two bands of heavy black silk, braided ; 
upper skirt trimmed with one wide band to corre- 
spond. Basque waist; open sleeves. Gray felt hat, 
trimmed with green velvet and gray feathers. 

Fig. 2—Dress for bridesmaid of white tarlatane, 
made with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with 
four ruffles; the upper skirt trimmed with one, and 
looped at the sides with flowers. Low corsage, 
trimmed with bretelles of flowers and ruffle. Sash 
Dow in back. Hair arranged in puff, with flowers in 
the centre. 

Fig. 3—Bride’s dress of white faille silk, made 
with a very long train, and trimmed around the bot- 
tom with point lace on en tadlier up the front with 
lace. High corsage, with revers of satin; open 
sleeves. Illusion veil and wreath of orange blossoms. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of purple silk; black velvet 
polonaise, trimmed with lace and passementerie. 
Black velvet hat, trimmed with purple feathers and 
black lace. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of pink silk, made court 
train; the underskirt in front is trimmed with puffs 
and white lace. Revers of skirt turned back of white 
satin, fastened by a bouquet of roses. The skirt is 





hat, trimmed with blue velvet and flowers. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of scabieuse-colored silk, 
trimmed around the skirt with two narrow ruffles, 
headed by five narrow folds of the material, piped 
with black velvet. Black velvet polonaise, trimmed 
with lace, fringe, and bands of the same, piped with 
satin. Black velvet hat, trimmed with black fea. 
thers and lace. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of Havanna-brown silk pop. 
lin, made with one skirt and polonaise ; the skirt is 
trimmed with three narrow ruffles, headed by a 
plaiting; the polonaise is trimmed with one ruffle, 
headed by a wide passementerie. Velvet loops and 
ends in the back of waist. Brown velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with lace and feathers of two shades. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of black silk, made polonaise, 
and trimmed with guipure lace. The waist is 
trimmed to simulate a square cape with lace; open 
sleeves, trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 4.—Morning dress for young lady, of blue 
Cashmere, made with two skirts, and trimmed with 
velvet and plaitings of Cashmere. Plain corsage ; coat 
sleeves. Cape over corsage, trimmed to correspond 
with dress. 

Fig. 5.—Morning dress for married lady, of gray 
Cashmere, made in the form of a wrapper, and 


trimmed with blue velvet and quillings of Cashmere. 
Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa. | 


ee Canes, comeneasen, Sak general Small cap of lace, trimmed with blue ribbon. 


Pointed cape worn over it, and large open sleeves. 


Fig. 6.—Visiting dress of black silk, the skirt 


| trimmed with fringe and passementerie. Black vel- 


vet polonaise, trimmed with white lace and passe- 
menterie. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with white 
lace and flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Walking dress of green serge, made with 
two skirts; the lower one trimmed with two ruffles, 
the upper one trimmed with fringe and gimp. Sacque 
cut open at the sides and back, and edged witha 


| band of fur, with braiding above it; open sleeves, 


trimmed to correspohd. Green velvet hat, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fig. 8 —Walking dress of brown cloth, made with 
two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a plaited 
flounce, edged with velvet: the upper one with a 
plaiting, headed by a velvet. Basque waist, with 
open sleeves, with close sleeves beneath, trimmed to 
correspond with skirt. Brown velvet hat, trimmed 
with feather and flower. 

Fig. 9.—Walking dress of plum.colored satine, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with quillings and velvet. 
Basque waist and close sleeves, trimmed to corre- 


| spond. Gray felt hat, trimmed with plum-colored 


edged all around with lace, Low corsage, with lace | 


bertha, with bouquet of roses in front. 

Fig. 6.—Child’s dress for street, of blue Cashmere, 
made with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with 
ruffles, the upper one with fringe. Basque waist; 


| velvet and lace. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Figs. 1, 2, and 3.—Hats of Astrakhan and seal skin 
for young ladies. Fig. 1 is edged with otter skin. 
Fig. 2 is all of seal skin, and Fig. 3 is of Astrakhap, 
with white and black feathers in it. 

Fig. 4.—Basquine, made of black velvet, full in the 
back, confined by a belt of satin and large buttons; 
revers of satin in front, fastened back by a button; 
satin hood on the back. 

Fig. 5.—Ladies’ night-gown, made with a narrow 


| yoke in front, and trimmed with rows of insertion: 


a worked collar and cuffs complete it. 

Fig. 6.—Costume in the Louis XIII. style. Blue 
dress, open the entire length of the front, and fas- 
tened in the chest with a gold brooch. Trimmings 
of gold braid, each strap terminating with a silver 
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button. The bow on the left sleeve is flesh-colored. 
The underdress and square bodice are trimmed with 


lace. Waistband fastened at the side. Pearl brace- 
let and necklace. Headdress of blue and white 
feathers. 


Fig. 7.—Marie Henriette of France, wife of Charles 
L of England. Dress of white damask, with train 
skirt, and a bodice with festooned basques. The 
sleeves and square bodies are ornamented with rich 
lace. The curls are fastened at the top of the head 
with a pearl ornament. The necklet is diamonds, 
surrounded with pearls. 

Fig. 8—High boot of kid, buttoned, and faced with 
patent leather, 

Fig. 9.—Morning slipper, made of black velvet, and 
trimmed with large bow of satin, with buckle in 
centre. 

Fig. 10.—High laced boot, of lasting, with facings 
of patent leather. 


Fig. 11.—Bib for infant, made of nainsook muslin, | 


lined, wadded, and quilted, and trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 12—A good style paletot. This paletot can be 
worn with any variety of skirt, and may be made in 
either black Cashmere, alpaca, or silk. The tunic 
forms a round tablier in front, and two bouffants at 
the back, and these are separated in the centre. 
The paletot forms four square basques; two in front, 
and two at the back. The sleeves descend as low as 
the tunic. 

Fig. 13.—Basque for lady, for either street or house ; 
made of black velvet, and trimmed with a plaiting 
of satin and lace. 

Fig. 14.—Drawers for child of six years, made with 
bands around the bottom of legs, and a worked ruffie 
below. They can be made to button on to an under 
bodice if desired. 

Fig. 15.—Gentleman’s wrapper for sickness, made 
of plain chintz or calico, with a lining of the same, 
or some light color. 

Fig. 16.—Dress sleeve, with undersleeve of puffed 
muslin. 

Fig. 17.—Dress sleeve, open at the waist, and 
timmed with bands of velvet, with pieces going 
down between. 

Fig. 18.—Bib for infant, made of fine piqué, edged 
with worked edging. 

Fig. 19.—Chignon for back of head, arranged in 
two puffs in the centre, and a roll all around, coming 
over on the front of head. 

Fig. 20.—Infant’s robe, made of fine nainsook mus- 
lin, en tablier up the front, trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes insertion and lace ; sash of blue satin ribbon. 

Fig. 21.—Sacque of navy blue cloth, faced with 
uilk, braided ; collar and cuff of silk; the sacque is 
edged with fringe. 
BONNETS. 
(See Ennravings, Page 152. 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of gray uncut velvet, trimmed with 
Yack velvet and lace; scarlet berries and dark 
leaves in face. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with pink 
foses and blue feathers; the strings are of velvet, 
timmed with fringe. 

Fig. 3—Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with two 
Pliitings of velvet, and a lace scarf fastened at the 
side, and falling down in the back. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with black 
lace and pink roses. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Some of the new winter cloth dresses very much 
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| called in Paris robes amazones. The dress is of plain 
self-colored cloth, with high bodice, pointed in front, 
; and with a small postilion basque at the back; coat 
| sleeves, with deep revers. As for the skirt, as much 
| looping of an overskirt is apt to make it too heavy, 
| it is arranged in the following manner: The under- 
| Skirt of silk or poplin is visible; the cloth skirt is 
about six inches shorter than this underskirt in front 
| and at the sides; at the back it is six inches longer. 
| This extra length is gathered from the waist down- 
| wards along each seam under the arms, soas to form 
| @sort of puff. A marin collar and cuff of starched 
| linen, edged with a narrow embroidered band, com- 
| pletes the dress. Or if the bodice remains a little 
open in front, instead of being quite high, it is worn 
with a linen chemisette, arranged in large plaits in 
| front, and with a turned-up collar. Narrow cravat. 
| Plain gold studs upon the front part of the chemi- 
| Sette. 
Several of our lady subscribers have written to ask 
| how much material it is necessary to use for a tunic 
or polonaise. This is rather a vague question, and 
one, therefore, not easy to answer positively. Every- 
| thing, of course, depends upon the pattern chosen 
for the tunic, and also in the width of the material 
| from which the tunic is to be cut. In general, about 
six yards of a material, twenty-four inches wide, are 
| sufficient for even an ample tunic, eight yards for a 
| polonaise. Of course, if thé material is Cashmere, 
| the difference must be taken into account, for some 
| Cashmere is one yard and ten inches in width, and, 
therefore, three or four yards would be sufficient. 
| But we must repeat it, it is impossible to calculate 
the exact quantity of material required for a tunic 
| Without proceeding to cut out or procure a pattern, 
and then measure it, to ascertain the exact propor- 
tions the tunic should have. 
| That crinoline still exists, but with certain altera- 
| tions, itis wellto know. First, we have the tournure, 
or half crinoline, a design of which was given on the 
| extension sheet of last month’s magazine. Again, 
imagine an ordinary skirt, minus the front half of 
it; this front half is replaced by two bands, fastened 
together, and joined on to the tournure, which can 

be more or less puffed out according to taste. A 

very ingenious system of cords allows of its being 

enlarged or diminished at will. It is trimmed at the 
| bottom with a deep flounce. This half crinoline is 
light and pleasant to wear; it is made of either 
white muslin or gray or scarlet woollen stuff. There 
is also another new crinoline, the front part of which 
forms 4 plain apron; there is a tournure at the back, 
| and two or three steel circles in the lower part, but 
at the back only; the front is buttoned all the way 
down. This crinoline is generally made for the win. 
ter of colored woollen material. 

There is nothing very new to note in the way of 
trimmings. We see forever bias bands, fringes, 
flounces, and flutings. We must mention also a re- 
turn to scallops, Vandykes, and square tabs; in fact, 
any and every kind of trimming is allowed just now 
by the whims of fashion. 

Basques are made of every shape: round, long, or 
short, cut in points behind, or, like the coat tails of 
our grandfather, postilion fashion, or in short, square 
tabs, like those of the jackets of our artillery officers. 
| Then there is the peplum basque, large enough to 
take the place of the tunie. The polonaise, cut all 
in one with the bodice, is much in favor for dinner, 
evening, visiting, house, and walking costumes. 
This is often made for evening toilettes of grenadine 
over silk. An elegant toilette of this style is thus 
composed: The under dress is of salmon-colored 
silk, trimmed round the bottom with two flounces, 





fesemble in shape riding-habits, and are, in fact, | headed by ruches; low bodice and very short sleeves. 
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Above this dress a polonaise of black grenadine, 


edged with ruches and lace. The front part of the 


tunic was looped up in draperies at the sides, and the | 


back part was puffed out. A sort of scarf of black 
grenadine and lace was gathered on to the left 
shoulder, where it was fastened with bows of black 
satin ribbon, was draped in graceful folds over the 
back and front of the bodice, and was fastened again 
just under the left arm with satin bows and lace. 
Velvet, as before said, is much employed in all 
shades for trimming, because it lies flat. The great 
idea is to have sweeping full folds behind and flat- 
ness on the hips. Frills are being sewed up between 
the seams of skirts; they decrease in width as they 
near the waist. The backs of bodices are being 
made in one piece, without armhole sides, and, in 
order to acquire a tight fit, the material, if silk, is 
cut on the cross. Others have a seam down the cen- 
tre of the back, and in this way the objectionable 
side pieces are advantageously done away with. 
These are hints to cutters, who often discover that 
there is a “ knack” about a bodice, and do not notice 


—~——aaaas 


border for the trimming; besides this, some models 
are very prettily trimmed with braid work. For in- 
stance, the underskirt is ornamented with three biag 
folds, edged with fringe, and covered with braid 
work. The long tunic has the fringe round the edge, 


| and a wide border of braiding above It. It is plain, 


and buttoned all the way down the front; the side 
pieces are fringed out, and draped over the back 
piece, which is very long, but which can be looped 


| up at pleasure by invisible hooks. The bodice isa 
| tight-fitting jacket, with basques trimmed like the 


tunic, and loose sleeves. 
The newest models for ladies’ cravats are made with 


| bright colored ribbon, with a border of a Cashmere 


pattern, and a deep fringe at the ends. The ribbon 


| is tied in a bow, but does not go around the neck, 
| Large bows of black or colored satin with fringed 


ends are also much worn. Also bows of colored silk 
or satin edged with a narrow band of fur. Dark fur 
is generally used; these bows come all ready made, 


_ but can be easily made at home at much jess ex. 


where the grace of it lies. Shoulder seams are placed | 


high—that is, in aline with the shoulders, not behind 
them—and are very short, the armhole coming above 
the arm joint instead of belowit. A finger length 
and a half is now quite a long shoulder seam for wo- 
men of average size. These short seams give the 
appearance of sloping shoulders, without making the 
figure look contracted. The best modistes no longer 
cord the armholes, unless the corsage is of very thin 
fabric that needs to be strengthened. The corsage 
is made very high in the neck, and finished by a very 
narrow bias binding or else merely corded. 

As stated last month, there is no material change 


pense ; all colors are worn. 
Artistic jewels of oxadized metal are very fashion. 
able. The chatelaines in the moyen ége style are 


| much sought after, as also brooches and agrafes of 


the same description. Japan enamel is still the fu- 
rore for jewelry, the admired pattern being minia- 


| ture plates for brooches and saucers for earrings. 


The workmanship is so correct and beautiful that 
the designs can be studied with a magnifying glass, 
each particle being perfect in color. In deep mourn- 
ing, jewels of carved bois durci are preferable to jet, 
which is now so very generally worn out of mourn- 
ing. The oval locket of bois durci, with the pattern 


| of a flower, fleur-de-lis, cross, or anchor carved upon 


in children’s costumes. White piqué and muslin | 


dresses are still worn all winter by small girls, and | 
they retain the simple Gabrielle shape. The trim- | 


mings are elaborate braiding of fanciful braids, two 
or three different widths and kinds of braid being 


it, is simple and ladylike; bracelets and sleeve-but- 
tons are made to match. 

Fichus are more than ever fashionable, and are 
made of muslin, tulle, or crépe de Chine, and fastened 


| in front under a bow or flower. 


used in one dress; medallions of muslin embroidery | 


are inserted in braided leaves and pyramids, and 
the edge of the dress is scalloped and finished with 
a feathery lace braid designed for this purpose. 
Dress skirts are short, extending just below the 
knee. Wide ribbon sashes, tied behind, with huge 
loops and short ends, are used, while many prefer 
the simple flowing dress unconfined at the waist. 
The walking coat, warmly wadded and with ample 
eape, does not differ from those worn last spring, 
except in the material. Cashmere and Irish poplin 
are the fabrics for those for dressy occasions, and 
pressed flannel in broken plaids for ordinary wear. 
Soutache braiding of the color of the cloak, or else 
quilted silk, is the trimming. 

We note a novelty, and one particularly adapted 
to the cold winds of this and next month. This is 
the eider-down corset, modelled on the newest 
Frenchshape. This corset, from the peculiarity of its 
design, affords warmth and support without undue 
pressure. It is invaluable for invalids and delicate 
persons, as without being thick or bulky, prevents 
sudden chills, and maintains an equal temperature. 
The eider-down corset will find favor with all but 
the votaries of tight lacing. 

But now to come down toa simple and necessary 
style of costume, meant for such as have to trip the 
streets, and protect themselves as best they may 
from cold and damp. Do you know that English 
waterproofs are all the rage just now in Paris, and 
consequently are rapidly gaining favor here? Not 
only are cloaks made of it, but also complete cos- 
tumes, and very useful they are as costumes de fa- 
tiqne to wear in all weathers. The waterproof cloth 
is fringed out at the edges, and has a dark colored 


The round hat most widely adopted this season is 
the Henri IIT. toque, with high soft crown, and 
slight brim turned down all around. It is worn on 
all oceasions, and is considered as dressy as the 
most elaborate bonnet. It is most available when of 
black velvet, as it may be worn with any dress. The 
brim is covered smoothly with velvet ; the crown is 
a high, irregular puff, in careless folds, and the space 
between the puff and brim is covered by alternate 


| folds and faille, or by a jet band, or a band of ostrich 





feathers. An aigrette and short feather tips, or 4& 
bird’s wing, or slender cock’s plumes and white 
heron’s feathers, and sometimes all of these together, 
stand erect on the left side, adding to the height of 
the hat, and giving ita sugar loaf appearance. 

this is worn a large three-cornered veil of clear net, 
edged with thread or Duchesse lace. Colored ostrich 
tips are added to black velvet toques for semi-dress 
occasions. Pale blue or rose-colored toques, with 
feather tips of the same color, are worn for full 
dress. Strings of faille ribbon are sometimes added, 
and the bat is transformed into a bonnet. Dull, 
lustreless silk, with a little jet, makes a pretty toque 
for mourning. These chapeaux are so simple that 
ladies are once’more making their own bonnets, 48 
in the days of the fanghon. To look stylish, such 
hats must be worn quite far back, showing the entire 
forehead. The mountaineer hat is in great favor 
this winter for children, both boys and girls, and for 
young misses justin theirteens. Thisisthe Tyrolean 
hat of two years ago, made of soft felt, with sloping 
crown crushed in at the top, a wide ribbon band, 
and game feathers for trimming. It is jaunty, and 
exceedingly becoming to round-faced, rosy-cheeked 
demoiselles, FasHIoN. 
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FAVES ON THE WALL. 





FACES ON THE WALL. 





BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “* Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “ Minister's 
Wooing,” etc. 





OncE there was 2 very good little gi. , who, by rea- 
son of her goodness, knew where to find strawber- 
ries in the winter. In the same way, less perfect 
people, blessed by the generous fairies of memory 
and imagination, may sit, as I do now, in the midst 
of falling leaves and whistling winds, and cail back 
the green grasses and the summer sun. Isee yonder 
iu the glen the darling of our house, the gold gleam 
in her brown hair, a chain of daisies in her hand, 
and in her eyes the roguish meditation of a kitten, 
weary for an instant ony of its play, and thinking 
slyly of another spring. Thrown back upon the vel- 
vet grass, she is not resting, only pausing; from her 
bright glances to the tips of her tiny fingers, she is 
wide awake. 

But row the merry play is over, and our pet nestles 
yonder on the sofa-cushion, tired at last in earnest. 
Slowly the lids fall, and the lingering smile dies out ; 
but the flush in cheek and lip remains, like the glow 
after sunset. The gathered buttercups and daisies 
are loosely held by the fair little hand; no shadows, 
even of dream-land, disturb the sweet brow’s perfect 
peace. She is fast asleep. 

In other words, two chromos hang upon the wall, 
bewitching child heads, in which every mother sees 


something of her own dear ones, never grown old, | 


and never lost to her, however time or death may 
have dealt with them. 

Nothing pleases more at first sight or gives pleas- 
ure longer than poetical pictures of children. ‘The 
little child’’ whom Jesus sets in the midst of every 
family is a joy that grows not old and fades not. 

“ Age cannot wither—custom cannot stale 
Its infinite variety.’ 

For this reason a happy picture of a child brings 
an enjoyment more lasting than any other, because 
it is a subject of which no one ever tires. 

But these pictures, besides their constant charm 
for grown folks, are such as children can understand 
and love. Our little “Wide Awake” and “Fast 
Asleep” would give many a pleasant hour of com- 
panionable amusement and intercourse to the little 
people akin tu them inage. The pictures that chil- 
dren’s eyes rest on, as they are dropping off to sleep, 
or as they awake in the morning, seem to them like 
living friends. All sorts of childish dreams and 
fancies make of the pictured face a real companion. 
Not only in the parlor or the sitting-room would they 
be an attractive and fitting embellishment, but they 
are a charming pair for the adornment of a nursery. 
Undoubtedly these two pictures are portraits. There 
is a realistic faithfulness and truth about them that 
forbids the idea of their being fancy heads. They 
Will remind many parents of little ones, either here 
orin heaven. Dickens says somewhere of his por- 
traiture of little Nell that he has had letters from the 
farthest regions of the earth speaking of children 
who resembled her—so dear, and so early taken! 
He who paints one child well, paints thousands, and 
speaks to the tenderest feelings of innumerable 
hearts. 

Of course, there is a pleasure in possessing an 
original painting; but when the question lies be- 
tween an original at five hundred dollars and a 
chromo, which can scarcely be distinguished from it, 

at ten dollars—particularly when one has not the five 
hundred to spare—the choice is not very difficult. 
As to these two exquisite chromos, only a eritical 








examination can distinguish between the coples (at 
$10.00) and the originals which sold for many hun- 
dreds—which is certainly more than can be said of 
the best copies of any other picture painted by hand. 

Blessings upon chromo.lithography, by which the 
successful painting of a master can be reproduced 
indefinitely, and can enter thousands of homes with 
its educating, quickening, reforming influences! 

It is not alone into the dwellings of the great and 
wealthy that we follow this pretty pair with antici- 
pations of delight. We see them in the cottages of 
the poor, in the log cabin of the backwoodsman, 
brightening the toil of the hard-working wife and 
mother, and receiving the almost adoring wonder of 
children who have never seen pictures before. 

God bless the darlings—send the little comforters 
fast and far! 

The charming pair of oil chromos, ‘* Wide Awake” 
and “Fast Asleep,” of whose real beauty and at- 
tractiveness Mrs. Stowe’s graceful sketch can give 
but an imperfect idea—so pleasing are they to all 


| who love art or children—have always sold in the 
| picture stores for $10, and the original publisher 





has never been able to supply the great demand for 
them even at that price. And yet, although thou- 
sands of them have been sold in America at that 
high price, they are now wichin the reach of all, for 
they are 


GIVEN AWAY 


to every subscriber to The Christian Union, an un- 
sectarian, literary, religious, and domestic weekly 
newspaper, edited by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

The pair, by a fortunate arrangement which one 
of the partners of this house was able to make in 
Paris during the late siege, with the proprietors of 
the pictures, are furnished to Mr. Beecher’s publish- 
ers at a rate entirely exceptional. 

The New York Mail says of them: “* Wide Awake’ 
and ‘Fast Asleep’ are two examples of the chromo- 
lithographic art, which hare few rivals in the murket 
in attractiveness, so admirably adapted were the 
original paintings to reproduction in this fashion.” 
The subjects are Life-Size. 

As to the Christian Union, the great success of 
that paper has been a marvel in the history of jour- 
nalism, and the scholarly and critical New York 
Nation calls it “not only the ablest and best, but 
also the most popular of American religious periodi- 
cals.” 

This paper is now a large quarto of sixteen pages, 
cut and stitched. After the first of January it will 
be printed on a still larger sheet, folded in twenty- 
Jour pages, somewhat smaller than the present 
ones, also cut and stitched, a decided advantage 
possessed by no other religious weekly published. 
It contains contributions from eminent writers of 
al denominations, and has matter of interest for 
every member of the household, young and old. 
For the year 1872, Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
will write exclusively for the CHRISTIAN UNION (with 
the exception of one short story already engaged for 
another periodical). 

The terms of subseription to this paper are as fol- 
lows: For one year, $3. This will entitle the sub- 
scriber to the paper and to the above pair of beauti- 
ful Oil Chromos, deliverable at the publication office. 
If the subscriber will add ten cents ($3 10) for ex- 
penses of wrapping, mailing, etc., the Chromos will 
be sent free, by mail; and if the subscriber prefers 
to send still 25 cents more (or $ 35 altogether), the 
copies so mailed will be strongly mounted on card- 
board, sized and varnished, all ready for framing. 
This is the method we recommend as the most satis- 
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GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK ADVERTISER. 








Sactory, and the one which nearly all our subscribers 
order. 


Subscribers who send money, or what is safer, 
postal orders, drafts, or registered letters, direct to 
the Publishers, will receive their papers immediately 
and regularly. The Chromos will be mailed as 
rapidly as possible to subscribers in the order of 
their names on the subscription list. First come, 
Jirst served, 

SPECIMEN Copres of the paper will be mailed FREE 
of postage to any address on receipt of five cents, by 
J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Place, New 
York, whose advertisement for Agents follows this 


notice. 
. ’ AND 
“Wide Awake’ «rstiviver,. 
a $10 00 pair of 
superb French Oil Chromos—subjects LIFE SIZE— 
exc exaulsite Jac similes of original = Paintings, 
VEN AWAY to every subscriber 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’ S 


Great LITERARY, RELIGIOUS, WEEKLY NEWS. 
PAPER. Agents aving great success! One took 
1000 names 3 months; another 600 in 6 weeks; 
another 118 in one week; one 47 in one day, and 
many others equa lly well, making from $5 and $10 to 
$40 per day. Takes on ‘sight! An old agent who 
knows, one: a ~ mg 2 it the dest business for can- 
vassers ever O ge Idid not engage sooner.” 
Pays better t agency. A rare chance 
to make money. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED! 

Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. If 

wish territory, send early for circular and 

Come J B. FORD & 0., 27 Park Place, N. Y 





Bromfield St., Boston ; 285 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
a” Read Mrs. SrowE’s article on the preceding 
page, entitled “‘ FACES ON THE WALL.” 
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Grea’ to the trade. 
HARRIS, 791 pr x. . PRICE $160.0 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


RAWOLLE’S TOILET GLYCERINE CAKE is unequalled 
for Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and 
Baby Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and 
prevents pim les and chapping. arranted over 
one-half pure Glycerine. For sale Oy craggiats. Marx 
& RaWOL.Le, Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William 
St., New York. 
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Ladies) aving birds use the Excelsior 
Water and Vermin Proof CAGE 
MAT, Great convenience in keeping 
the Cage clean. kecommended oy 
thousands. Senttoany address (pre- 
paid), 2 Pkgs. (12 Mats each) 50¢e., 5 
— $1. inside measure of 
age. Last 5 months. Send for cir. 


cular. SCHENCK & CO., 90 Ann Street, N. Y. 


SAN s 








pREer® Hige 


Aa Always Fresh and Reliable. <@a 
&@ Send for Dreer's Garden Calendar for 1872, 
containing Priced Lists of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, and every article 
appertaining to the Garden, with practical directions 
and beautiful illustrations. Mailed on receipt ofa 
stamp. Address HENRY A. DRE 
Philadelphia, 








\ 7 E are pleased to announce that the 26th annual 
edition of this well-known work is now ready, 
enlarged and improved, and containing a magni 
cent new Colore Lithogra - besides hundreds of 
engravings, in addition to its full descriptive price 
tist of 3000 varieties of Flower and Vegetable seed 
rare Gladiolus, Lilies, Tuberoses, &c., with ful 
directions for their culture. This is without doubt 
the most perfect work of the kind before the public. 
Sent free to applicants upon receipt of two stamps, 
Address WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


S375 A MONTH.—To sell our Universal Oe 
©P ment. Address NovEtty Co., Saco, Me 





$200 for First-class Piano. Sent ontrial. No Agt’s. 
Address U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


Tust Out. Our New 


HEELER & WILSON 


SEWING MACHINE. 
BUY NO OTHER. IT IS THE BEST. 
PETERSON & CARPENTER, 
General Agents, 

No. 914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 











ADVERTISED [ENTS for this 
MAGAZINE 
RECEIVED ONLY BY 
WILLIAM J, CARLTON, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 
To whom all orders should be addressed. 











STHMA? 220 


| ad aranteed tn five actent - inhala- 
tion. Has highest testimonials from the medical 
ae! Price $2 per box. Sent by mail, post- 
are prepaid, on rece Pt of price. 
Wi H. FARNHAM CO., 210 Broadway, N Y. 
BB Sold by all Druggists. P. O. Box 2842 












FOR MARKING LINEN 
WITH 


INDELIBLE INK, 


Stamping your own Initials 
on Paper, and for Patterns for 
working with a Needle. 


Circular of designs, price, ete., 
sent free on application. 


THEODORE RUG, 
PS) maker City Stencil Works, 
238 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





$600 REWARD is offered by 


Ozena,which he cannot car.’ 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cte 
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GATHERING EASTER EGGS. 
























Behold in his Soff Ixpressive Hare. 


SONG. 


ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR. 


BY 


M. LHULIER. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
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BEHOLD IN HIS SOFT EXPRESSIVE FACE. 
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trace, Which once _ so sweet-ly, so 
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sev -er, Two hearts, two hearts, that could have lov’d, have 


ev - er, Till death de - creed, till death de - creed, our 
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CAP, COLLARS, BASQUE, ETC. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 











